RUDYARD KIPLING@S NEW ANIMAL STORY 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
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PROLONGS LIFE 


HEALTHFUL 
When you order BAKER’S COCOA examine 


the package you receive and make sure that 
it bears our trade mark. 


Under the decisions of the U.S. Courts no 
other cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold 
as “Baker’s Cocoa.” 


WALTER BAKER 6 Co.rp. 


Dr, ESTABLISHED =» DorcHESTER, MASS. 
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Soap 
Powder 
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are made of inferior Soap 
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A Luxury for Shampooing 
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Well groomed men and women use Packer’s Tar Soap. They enjoy its 
thorough antiseptic cleansing qualities equally with its hygienic and refreshing 
effects. Packer’s Tar Soap is sold by Druggists, 25 cents. Sample (% cake) 
may be obtained by sending ten cents in stamps to address below. Our Leaflet, 
‘The Value of Systematic Shampooing,’’ mailed free on application to 

THE PACKER Mec. Co. (SUITE 87-G), 81 FULTON STREET, NEw YorK. 
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THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
” 


Mr. W. L. Taylor’s 
New England Pictures 


Issued in Beautiful Separate Form 


You know how attractive were Mr. Taylor’s superb 
paintings of ‘‘The Last Hundred Years in New 
England’’ as published in THe JouRNAL. But we 
couldn’t begin to show their beauty. They had to be 
made so much smaller for the magazine and our printing 
is rapid. Hundreds wrote to us, ‘* Can I not have acopy 
for framing ?”’ 

So we are reproducing the eight pictures, separately, 
and all ready for framing, and we will issue one each 
month. 





‘“‘ The Traveling Shoemaker ’’ 
Is Ready Now 


Like the Longfellow pictures, we have made them the 
same size: 16x21 inches, as large as two of THe 
JouRNAL pages, printed on heavy paper, unmounted and 
all ready for framing. 


One Dollar a Copy 


Is the price, which means postage free, and the picture 
carefully packed in a strong tube. 





We have also made a special 
black and white. 


edition. Theabove isin 
A small number have been made 


In Full Color 
Exactly Like the Original 


This superb reproduction with every color of the orig- 
inal painting is made by fifteen separate and distinct 
printings. Every tone and shade of color is reproduced. 
Only an art expert can tell the difference between this 
copy and the original. This special edition is the same 
size as the other: 16x21 inches. Art stores would 
charge from $10.00 to $20.00 for such a picture. But 
THE JOURNAL will! charge 


Only $2.00 a Copy 


These pictures will, like the Longfellow pictures, 
quickly run out of print. The Longfellow pictures are 
selling for $5.00 a copy, by-the-way. So orders should 
be sent at once to avoid disappointment, direct, to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


i, 
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A Charming Love Serial 


Next month we shall begin one of the sweetest love 
stories, we believe, that has been written in many a day. 
Mr, Frederick M. Smith, who wrote ‘‘ The Blue Gown 
That Wouldn’t Fit,’’ in the August Journat, is the 
author, and ‘* Christine’’ is the title. The scene is in 
Germany, and the unique plot will appeal to every one. 
It is a facinating romance. Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens 
will make the pictures for it. 


cp 


Mr. Taylor’s Painting 
of the Birth of Christ 


A few copies of this are left, and those wishing one 
should order at once. It will make a superb Christmas 
present, and by Christmas time all copies will unques- 
tionably be sold. 





“The Nativity” 


py conception and execution this depiction of the Birth 
of Christ ranks with the best of modern times. The re- 
ee in single-tint is unusually fine, and there are 


Still a few left. In size and Style it is identical with the 
single-tint reproduction of ‘ “The Traveling Shoemaker.’ 
The price is the same, too. It will be sent,carefully packed 
and postpaid, to any address for One Dollar a Copy. 
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Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421-427 Arcu STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Subscription Price: 
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: One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, 10 Cts. 
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English Subscription Price: 
Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-/ree 


To avoid missing any issue of the magazine notices of renewal should reach us before the tenth 
of the month following date of expiration. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. The Fournal is One Dollar a Year. Back numbers cannot be supplied, 


[These Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received.) 
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Here is Another $25.00 
Just to Answer One Question 





Here is the Question : 
What single article, department or feature 
in this number of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
do you like least? and why? 











Write a letter to Mr. Bok answering this question. 
Don’t be afraid to be frank. Only don’t use more 
than 100 words. Give your reason fully—on that 
we award the prizes. 

For the most satisfactory answer, $10.00; and $5.00 
for each of the three next best. 
before October 20, 1901. 
address. 


All must reach us 
Include your full name and 
No letters will be printed, but the announce- 
ment of the awards will appear in this space. 


Address All Letters to Mr. Bok’s Question Box 


Last month's winners will be announced in The Journal for December. 
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THE CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


(October, 1901) 


. Albert Herter 
. Rudyard Kipling ..... 3 


. Lillian Baynes Griffin 
. Frances Benjamin Johnston 
V — Eva Lawrence Watson (Mrs. Martin Schultze) 


4 

5 

Miss Alcott’s Letters to Her “Laurie”. . Edited by Alfred Whitman. 6 
7 


With Fac-Simile Letter 
A Gentleman of the Blue Grass—PARTI . Laura Spencer Portor . 
Illustrations by B. F. Rosenmeyer 


The Real “ Cranford” 


liustrations from Photog 


Cover Design . . 
How the Leopard Got His Spots 


Mlustrations by Frank Verbeck 
Untold Stories of an Eccentric Man . 


The Foremost Women Photographers . 


Howard M. Jenkins. . . . 9 


44 aphs by G COV Ne G undy 


Some Things the President ‘Does Not Do John Elfreth Watkins, Jr. . 10 


Aileen — Conclusion . ; . Elizabeth Knight Tompkins Ml 
(llustrations by Henr ‘y "Hutt 


A Fifth Avenue Troubadour . . Ernest Seton- Thompson. . 13 
Jiustrations by the Author 

A Wood and Stone House for $6700 . . Horace S. Frazer... . . 15 
lilustvations from Original Designs 

To a Young Man About to Marry Hadwers BOR... iss . 16 

The Education of a Child from Eleven 

to Eighteen .. . . Edward Howard Griggs . 17 

Playing the Piano Correctly . Josef Hofmann. . . Po 

A Chat About Autumn Hats . . Virginia Louis Ralston cn oe 
/iustrations by Thomas Mitchell Peirce ‘ 

Reading the Character from the Face. . Blanche W. Fischer. . . . 20 

Fun with Apples and Gourds . Three Contributors... . 21 
lilustrations from Photographs and Drawing s 

The Table at Boarding-School Ih me 7. RO. «6m 

Some Prettily Set Tables . - Janet McKenzie Hill . . . 23 


Frederic EF. Clements . . 24, 25 
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Sunshine . . Cynthia Westover Alden. . 36 
Heart to Heart Talks with the King’s 

Daughters . . Margaret Bottome .... 37 


Girls’ Problems 


: . Margaret E. Sangster . 
Good Health for Girls . 


imma FE. Walker, M. D. 39 
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THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
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A Bradley House 


Will Bradley to Furnish an Entire House 
on Paper 


As a creator of artistic things Will Bradley is an ac- 
knowledged genius. Since he began the publication of 
‘‘ His Book ’’ some years ago, everything from his brush 
and pencil has borne a distinctive touch of originality. 
So when we wished to present something altogether 
out of the ordinary in the way of interior decorations 
and furnishings we went to him. That was more than 
a year ago. Since then he has devoted his entire time 
and thought to the creation of 


A Modern House-Artistic 


With results surpassingly unique. This will be repro- 
duced in THe JouRNAL, beginning next month. 





The Breakfast-Room 
Comes First in the Next Issue 


Then will come a library; a dining-room; a nursery; 


a hall; a chamber; a lady’s room, and the entire house 
and gardens from the outside. There will be eight full- 
page pictures — one each month. 


The Idea in this House 


It may be well to preface this presentation with a 
word as to its real purpose. It is not supposed that any 
one will copy these rooms in every detail. That's not 
what they are intended for. But noone can help finding 
in each new ideas and suggestions, the carrying out of 
which will add to the beauty and comfort of the home. 
Every part of every picture, from wall-paper to waste 
basket, is of Mr. Bradley's own designing. 


de 
Winners of Table Prizes 


Tue Journac’s $100.00 Contest for pictures of pret- 
tily decorated tables brought in a veritable avalanche of 
photographs. The awards have been thus made: 


$50.00 First Prize 
To Miss H. A. L. Floyd, San Francisco. 
$25.00 Second Prize 
To Mrs. Alfred Smedley, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
$10.00 Third Prize 
To Mrs. Walter Bremond, Austin, Texas. 
$5.00 Fourth Prizes 
To Miss Maud Walden, Brooklyn ; 
Miss Bertha H. Shambaugh, lowa City, lowa ; 
Miss H. A. L. Floyd, San Francisco. 


The result of the great $900.00 Contest for photo- 
graphs of Country Homes, Pretty Gardens and Outdoor 
Scenes, which closes October first, cannot be announced 
before the December issue of THE JOURNAL. 


a 


Mrs. Rorer Will Put 
Her Cooking School on Paper 


Five thousand women and girls have attended Mrs. 
Rorer’s famous Cooking School in Philadelphia since 
its founding, twenty years ago. Nearly all of them have 
paid a tuition fee of $100 ayear. Now we are going to 
make a present of this valuable instruction to every 
woman and girl who reads THe JouRNAL. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY PHILLIPS 


The School Will Begin 
in the November Number 


Mrs. Rorer will start just where she starts in her 
own school, and month by month take this colossal class 
through exactly the same course for which thousands 
have paid. She will tell of the chemical composition of 
foods, and their value and uses in the building of the 
body, leading up to their proper arrangement into meals, 
and the correct and dainty serving thereof. 
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ARE and precision are the characteristics of Ivory 
Soap manufacture. Each cake is just as good as 
any other and all are from soap that is as pure as 

it can be made. For these reasons the continued use of 

Ivory Soap gives confidence and pleasure; confidence 


by its harmlessness, and pleasure in the delightful sense 
of cleanness it brings. 
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High Veldt, where 
there was sand and 
sandy -colored rock 
and ’sclusively tufts 
of sandy- yellowish 
grass. The Giraffe and the Zebra 
and the Eland and the Koodoo 
and the Hartebeest lived there and 
they were ’sclusively sandy-yellow- 
brownish all over ; but the Leopard, 
he was the ’sclusivest sandiest- 
vellowest-brownest of them all—a 
grayish-yellowish, catty-shaped kind 
of beast, and he matched the ’sclu- 
sively yellowish- grayish - brownish 
color of the High Veldt to one hair. 
That was very bad for the Giraffe 
and the Zebra and the rest of them ; 
for he would lie down by a ’sclu- 
sively yellowish- grayish - brownish 
stone or clump of grass, and when 
the Giraffe or the Zebra or the Eland 
or the Koodoo or the Bush-Buck or 
the Bonte Buck came by he would 
surprise them out ef their jumpsome 
lives. And, also, there was an 
Ethiopian with bows and arrows 
(a ’sclusively grayish-brownish- 
yellowish man he was then), who 
lived on the High Veldt with the 
Leopard : and the two used to hunt 
together—the Ethiopian with his 
bows and arrows, and the Leopard 
’sclusively with his teeth and claws 
—till the Giraffe and the Eland and 
the Koodoo and the Quagga and 
all the rest of them didn’t know 
which way to jump, Best Beloved. 
They didn’t indeed. 
op 

After a long time—people lived 
for ever so long in those days—they 
learned to avoid anything that 
looked like a Leopard or an Ethio- 
pian; and bit by bit—the Giraffe 
began it—(his legs were longest) 
they went away from the High 
Veldt. They scuttled for days and 
days and days till they came to a 
great forest, ’sclusively full of trees 
and bushes and stripy, speckly, 
patchy shadows, and there they hid: 
and after another long time, what 
with standing half in the shade and 
half out of it, and what with the 
slippery-slidy shadows of the trees 
falling on them, the Giraffe grew 
blotchy and the Zebra grew stripy 
and the Eland and the Koodoo 
grew darker with little gray lines 
on their backs like bark on a tree- 
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Aut Ricurs Resenvep. 


BY RUDYARD KIDLING 


me N THE days when everybody started fair, Best 
en =6—Beloved, the Leopard lived in a place called 
the High Veldt. ’Member it wasn’t the 
Low Veldt, or the Bush Veldt, or the Sour 
Veldt, but the ‘sclusively bare hot shiny 


1 
ft 


nN 
| 4 


trunk ; and though you could hear them and smell them 
you could very seldom see them, and then only when you 
knew precisely where to look. They had a beautiful time 
in the ’sclusively speckly-spickly shadows of the forest, 
while the Leopard and the Ethiopian ran about all over 


‘ WHAT HAVE YOU AT YOUR END OF THE TABLE, BROTHER?” 





Author of * The Jungle Book,” “The Day's Work,” * Kim,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK VERBECK 


the 'sclusively grayish-yellowish-reddish High Veldt won- 
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Said the Ethiopian to Baviaan: ‘‘ Can you tell me the 


dering where all their breakfasts and their dinners and present habitat of the aboriginal Fauna?”’ 


their teas had gone. At last they were so hungry that they 
ate rats and beetles and rock-rabbits, the ae ge and the 
Ethiopian, and then they had big tummy-ac 


‘‘AND THE TWO USED TO HUNT TOGETHER” 





And Baviaan winked. e knew. 
Then said Baviaan: ‘‘ The game has gone into other 
1e, and then spots, and my advice to you, Leopard, is to go into other 


spots as soon as you can.”’ 

And the Ethiopian said: ‘‘ That 
is all very fine but I wish to know 
whither the aboriginal Fauna has 
migrated.”’ 

Then said Baviaan: ‘*‘ The abo- 
riginal Fauna has joined the abo- 
riginal Flora because it was high 
time for a change ; and my advice 
to you, Ethiopian, is to change as 
soon as you can.”’ 

That puzzled the Leopard and 
the Ethiopian, but they set off to 
look for the aboriginal Flora, and 
presently, after ever so many days, 
they saw a great, high, tall forest 
full of tree-trunks all ’sclusively 
speckled and dotted and splashed 
and slashed and hatched and cross- 
hatched with shadows. 


a 


‘** What is this,’’ said the Leopard, 
‘*that is so ‘sclusively dark and so 
full of little pieces of light?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know,”’ said the Ethio- 
pian, ‘‘ but it ought to be the 
aboriginal Flora. I can smell 
Giraffe and I can hear Giraffe, but 
I can’t see Giraffe.’’ 

‘*That’s curious,’’ said the 
Leopard, ‘‘ I suppose it is because 
we have just come in out of the 
sunshine. I can smell Zebra and I 
can hear Zebra, but I can’t see 
Zebra.”’ 

‘** Wait a bit,’’ said the Ethiopian. 
‘‘It’s a long time since we've 
hunted’em,. Perhaps we’ve forgot- 
ten what they were like.”’ 

‘* Fiddle !’’ said the Leopard. 
‘*T remember them perfectly on 
the High Veldt, especially their 
marrow-bones. Giraffe is about 
seventeen feet high, of a ’sclusively 
fulvous golden-yellow from head to 
heel ; and Zebra is about four and 
a half feet high of a’sclusively gray- 
fawn color from head to heel.”’ 

‘*Umm,’’ said the Ethiopian, 
looking into the speckly-spickly 
shadows of the aboriginal Flora. 
‘* Then they ought to show up in 
this dark place like ripe bananas in 
a smoke-house.”’ 

But they didn’t. The Leopard 
and the Ethiopian hunted all day, 
and though they could smell them 
and hear them they never saw one 
of them. 

‘* For goodness sake,”’ said the 
Leopard at tea-time, ‘‘ let us wait 


they met Baviaan—the dog-headed barking Baboon, who till it gets dark. This daylight hunting is a perfect 


is quite the wisest animal in all South Africa. 

Said Leopard to Baviaan (and it was a very hot day): 
‘* Where has all the game gone?”’ 

And Baviaan winked. //e knew. 


scandal.’’ 

So they waited till dark and then the Leopard heard 
something breathing snifflily in the starlight that fell all 
stripy through the branches: and he jumped in the 


‘“ WHEREVER THE FIVE FINGERS TOUCHED THEY LEFT FIVE LITTLE BLACK MARKS”’ 


- 
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Copyright, 1g0t, by Rudyard Kipling 
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direction of the noise and it smelt like Zebra and it felt 
like Zebra, and when he knocked it down it kicked like 
Zebra. So he said: ‘‘ Be quiet. This is much too seri- 
ous for dumb-crambo. (He meant he wouldn't eat him 
up, Best Beloved.) I am going to sit on your head till 
morning, because there is something about you I don’t 
understand.”’ 

Presently he heard a grunt and a crash and a scramble, 
and the Ethiopian called out: ‘‘I’ve caught a thing that 
I can’t see. It smells like Giraffe and it kicks like 
Giraffe.’’ 

‘* Don’t you trust it,’’ said the Leopard. ‘* Sit on its 
head till the morning —same as me.’”’ 


a 


So they sat down hard till morning-time and then 
Leopard said: ‘‘ What have you at your end of the 
table, Brother?’’ 

The Ethiopian scratched his head and said: ‘‘ It 
ought to be ’sclusively a rich fulvous orange-tawny from 
head to heel, and it ought to be Giraffe ; but it is covered 
all over with chestnut blotches. What have you at your 
end of the table, Brother?’’ 

And the Leopard scratched his head and said: ‘*‘ It 
ought to be ’sclusively a delicate grayish fawn, and it 
ought to be Zebra; but it is covered all over with black 
and chestnut stripes. What in the world have you been 
doing to yourself, Zebra? Don’t you know that if you 
were on the High Veldt I could see you ten miles off ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ said the Zebra, ‘‘ but this isn’t the High Veldt. 
Can’t you see?’’ 

‘* | can now,”’ said the Leopard. ‘‘ But I couldn’t all 
yesterday. How is’it done?” 

‘* Let us up,’”’ said the Zebra, ‘‘and we will show 
you.” 

They let the Zebra and the Giraffe get up: and the 
Zebra moved away to some little thorn-bushes where 
the sunlight fell all stripy, and the Giraffe moved off to 
some tallish trees where the shadows fell all blotchy. 

‘* Now watch,”’ said the Zebra and the Giraffe. 
‘* This is the way it’s done. One—two—three! And 
where’s your breakfast ?’’ 


Leopard stared and Ethiopian stared, but all they 
could see were stripy shadows and blotched shadows 
in the forest, but never a sign of Zebra or Giraffe. They 
had just walked off and hidden themselves in the 
shadowy forest. 

‘* Hi!’’ said the Ethiopian. ‘‘ That’s a trick worth 
learning. Take a lesson by it, Leopard. You show 
up in this dark place like a bar of soap in a coal-hod.”’ 

‘* Ho!”’ said the Leopard. ‘* Would it surprise you 
very much to know that you show up in this dark place 
like a mustard-plaster on a sack of coals?”’ 

‘* Well, calling names won’t catch dinner,’’ said the 
Ethiopian. ‘‘The long and the little of it is that we don’t 
match our backgrounds. I’m going to take Baviaan’s 
advice. He told me I ought to change; and as I’ve 
nothing to change except my skin I’m going to change 
that.’’ 

‘* What to?’’ said the Leopard, tremendously excited. 

‘* To a nice working blackish-brownish color, with a 
little purple in it and a touch of slaty-blue. It will be 
the very thing for hiding in hollows and behind trees.’’ 


op 


So he changed his skin then and there, and the 
Leopard was more excited than ever. He had never 
seen a man change his skin before. 

‘* But what about me?’’ he said when the Ethiopian 
had worked his last little finger into his fine new black 
skin. 

‘* You take Baviaan’s advice, too. He told you to go 
into spots.”’ 

‘* So I did,’’ said the Leopard. ‘‘ I went into other 
spots as fast as I could. I went into this spot with you, 
and a lot of good it has done me.”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the Ethiopian, ‘‘ Baviaan didn’t mean 
spots in South Africa. He meant spots on your skin.’’ 

‘* What's the use of that ?’’ said the Leopard. 

‘* Think of Giraffe,’ said the Ethiopian. ‘‘ Or if you 
prefer stripes, think of Zebra. They find their spots and 
stripes give them per-fect satisfaction.”’ 

‘*Umm,’’ said the Leopard. ‘‘ I wouldn’t look like 
Zebra — not for ever so,”’ 


‘* Well, make up your mind,”’ said the Ethiopian, 
‘* because I'd hate to go hunting without you, but I must 
if you insist on looking like a sunflower in a back 
parlor.”’ 

‘* I'll take spots then,’’ said the Leopard, ‘‘ but don’t 
make ’em too big. I wouldn’t be like Giraffe —nat for 
ever so.” 

‘* T’ll make ’em with the tips of my fingers,’’ said the 
Ethiopian. ‘‘ There’s plenty black left on my skin still. 
Stand over !”’ 

Then the Ethiopian put his five fingers close together 
(there was plenty black left on his skin still) and pressed 
them all over the Leopard, and wherever the five fingers 
touched they left five little black marks all close together. 
You can see them on any Leopard’s skin you like, Best 
Beloved. Sometimes the fingers slipped and the marks 
got a little blurred, but if you look closely at any 
Leopard now you will see that there are always five 
spots, off five fat black finger-tips. 

‘* Now you area beauty!” said the Ethiopian. ‘‘ You 
can lie out on the bare ground and look like a heap of 
xebbles. You can lie out on the naked rocks and look 
ike a piece of pudding-stone. You can lie out on a 
leafy branch and look like sunshine through the leaves : 
and you can lie right across the centre of a path and look 
like nothing in particular. Think of that and purr !”’ 

‘* But if I’m all this,’ said the Leopard, ‘‘why didn’t 
you go spotty too?”’ 

‘* Oh, plain black’s best,’’ said the Ethiopian. ‘‘ Now 
come along and we'll see if we can’t get even with Mr. 
One-two-three, where’s your breakfast ?’’ 
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So they went away and lived happily ever afterward, 
Best Beloved. That is all. 

Oh, now and then you will hear grown-ups say: 
‘* Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the Leopard his 
spots?’’ I don’t think grown-ups would keep on say- 
ing such an absurd thing if the Leopard and Ethiopian 
hadn’t done it once—do you? But they will never do 
it again, Best Beloved. They are quite contented as 
they are. 








THIS IS THE FIRST OF MR. KIPLING’S NEW STORIES 


Which he has written especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“HOW THE FIRST LETTER WAS WRITTEN.” 


They will not appear in any other periodical. Inthe next story Mr. Kipling will tell 
There will be several of these stories, and each one will be illustrated with numerous drawings. 








Untold Stories of an Eccentric Man 


By Lillian Baynes Griffin 












HE most picturesque figure in American art 
to-day is James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 
All the eccentricity of genius is highly 
developed in this little man of five-foot- 
seven. After painting for fifty years, and 
scoffing at his fellow-artists who taught, 
he suddenly, at the age of seventy-three, 
surprised all who knew him by announcing his in- 
tention of becoming the associate teacher of Frederick 
MacMonnies, the famous young sculptor, in the studio 
of Madame Viti, in Paris. 

The announcements were hardly printed before the 
studio was filled to its limit, and sixty young women, 
mostly Americans, awaited the coming of their world- 
renowned master. The stories concerning the great 
painter that have gone the rounds of the papers for forty 
years or more were anything but comforting to the girls. 

‘* They say he hates girls and does not approve of 
their studying art,’’ ventured a small blonde from behind 
a large palette. ‘‘ I am afraid he will not come more 
than once. You know he never does anything he does 
not like to do, and is apt to do anything at any time. 
You can tell that from his books.’’ 
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At eleven o’clock came a gentle knock on the studio 
door, and, in response to Madame Viti’s ‘‘ Entré,’’ a 
small man, clad in a long Prince Albert coat and a stu- 
dent’s tall hat, appeared. He nodded to the class, 
placed his stick in a corner and very leisurely proceeded 
to remove his hat and a pair of black gloves. He was 
as calm as if he had spent his life in a classroom. He 
was much shorter than the average of his pupils. He 
wore a white turn-down collar, and for a necktie he had 
a strip of two-inch black ribbon that had been cut 
through the centre. The edges were raveled, and the 
ends hung half-way to his waist. His famous white 
lock, which is two inches from his forehead and directly 
over his right eye, was tied up with a jaunty little bow of 
narrow black ribbon. The general aspect of the man 
was grotesque and suggestive of caricature, but the face 
was strong, masterly, and fine of feature. It revealed 
no trace of the Whistler best known to the public. His 
expression was slightly melancholy, but keen, active and 
changeable. Above all, his face was serious — spiritually 
serious and intently full of purpose. He was afterward 
described by one of his pupils as ‘‘ a clean, neat little 
old gentleman, with a quiet, gentle manner.”’ 

As he began to criticise, an amused smile, which he 
seemed to trying to avoid, played around his lips. 
Each canvas that he lifted from the easel he brought 
within six inches of his ‘ace, and beginning at one corner 
examined it carefully inch by inch. The first half dozen 
he put back without a word. The seventh he examined 
in the same way ; then, looking at the owner, said : 

** American ?’’ 
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Yes.’ 
** Whom did you study with?’’ 
‘* Mr. Chase.”’ 

** What did he say about me?”’ 


Here auprered the first touch of the vain, self- 
fconscious Whistler. 
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the same: 
J the better !”’ 
came to a girl 
MR. WHISTLER ‘*T never had 
Froma portrait by William I never have 
taken any les- Nicholson, sons, or re- 
ceived help from anyone.” 

‘**Ah! So very much the better!’’ came the instant 
reply. 

One day a pupil offended him. Later in the day she 
received a polite little note, signed by Mr. Whistler, 
requesting her not to appear in the classroom again. In 
one corner was drawn one of the dainty little butterflies 
which are always a feature of the artist’s correspond- 
ence. The girl thought it a joke, and told some of the 
students that a butterfly note from Mr. Whistler was so 
rare that it was worth while being expelled for. 

The story reached Mr. Whistler’s ears, and he 
remarked : ‘* Well, they shall all have a note some day.”’ 

Shortly afterward he resigned from the school. 
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Finally he 
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A student once handed Mr. Whistler a very broadly 
painted canvas, on which the brush strokes were very 
apparent. He examined it carefully, and then asked: 
‘* From what did you paint this study ?”’ 

‘* From the model now posing,’’ replied his pupil. 

‘*[ don’t see any brush strokes on the model, do 
you?”’ said the artist. 

Another time Mr. Whistler picked up a canvas before 
his class and unconsciously drifted into a talk on art. 
Suddenly he halted and asked : ‘‘ Do you know what I 
mean when I say ‘ tone,’ ‘ value,’ ‘ light and shade,’ 
‘ quality,’ ‘ movement,’ ‘ construction,’ etc. ?’’ 

** Oh, yes! Mr. Whistler !’’ confidently replied a num- 
ber of the girls. 

‘* Lam glad,”’ replied the little man, ‘‘ for it’s more 
than I do.”’ 

Once Mr. Whistler took some students to one of the 
large galleries. He walked slowly ahead of them and 
suddenly stopped in front of a famous painting by 
Millais. 

‘* That,’’ he said, pointing to the canvas, ‘‘ was 
painted for the public. I wonder how Millais would feel 
if he knew that Whistler was looking at it.’’ 





A fellow-artist who had just met Mr. 
Whistler was heard to remark that he 
could see no reason why people did not 
get along more amicably with the American genius. 
Before long they had a falling out and separated 
in great heat. The next day the artist called on 
Whistler and said : ‘* Now don’t let ws quarrel, Whistler ; 
you quarrel with all your friends.”’ 

‘* And why should I make you the exception?” 
snapped Whistler as he left the room. 


Mr. Whistler was invited to spend a few days with 
Alma Tadema. On the night of his arrival Alma 
Tadema announced that he intended to give a breakfast 
next morning. ‘* There will be a number of ladies pres- 
ent, Whistler,’’ he said, ‘‘ and | want you to pull your- 
self together and look your best.’’ 

‘* All right !’’ said Whistler. 

The next morning Whistler’s voice was heard ringing 
through the magnificent halls of the Tadema mansion : 
‘* Tadema, Tadema! I want you, Tadema!”’ 

Thinking of nothing less than fire Alma Tadema 
rushed to the room of his guest. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Whistler, what’s the matter? 
You've waked up every one in the house. Whatisit?’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t get so excited, Tadema,’”’ drawled 
Whistler ; ‘‘ I only wanted to know where you kept the 
scissors to trim the fringe of cuffs with. Thought you 
wanted me to pull myself together for the ladies.’’ 

While the artist was trying on a hat in a London shop 
one day a customer rushed in and, mistaking Mr. Whistler 
for a clerk, exclaimed: ‘‘ I say, this ’at does not fit.’”’ 

The artist eyed him for a minute, and then replied 
scornfully : ‘* Neither does your coat, and I’ll be hanged 
if I like the color of your trousers.”’ 

Upon one occasion when Whistler went away for a 
summer’s painting he reached his destination and 
found that his canvases had not arrived. He became 
very much excited and tore up and down the station, 
shouting to the guards. 

‘* Have you lost anything ?’’ asked the station-master. 

‘* Lost anything ! Why, my canvases have not come,”’ 
screamed Whistler. 

‘* Were they valuable ?’’ queried the man. 

‘* Not yet, not yet!’’ said Whistler, and while his 
ready wit in this case was likely lost on the station- 
master, there is no story that the artist likes better to tell. 
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It is doubtful whether the artist will ever appreciate 
the best story about himself to the same extent that his 
friends and enemies do: 

Those who have read Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies ”’ will recall that the author spoke of 
a portrait of himself as ‘‘ a monstrous Lampoon, painted 
by an American.’’ This referred to Mr. William M. 
Chase’s famous portrait of the genius. During the past 
winter Mr. Chase has been exhibiting this portrait, with 
a collection of his pictures, in many cities in the United 
States, catalogued ‘‘ A Monstrous Lampoon ”’ portrait of 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 























Foremost Women Photographers in America 


A SERIES OF PICTURE-PAGES SHOWING WHAT AMERICAN WOMEN HAVE DONE WITH THE CAMERA 


Edited by Frances Benjamin Johnston 


‘ifth Article: Eva Lawrence Watson (Mrs. Martin Schultze) 

















PORTRAIT OF MISS WATSON 


ISS WATSON, as she is best 
known among lovers of pic- 
torial photography, is a true artist — 
with the true artist's delight in all the 
beautiful things of life and nature. 
Her work covers an unusually wide 
and varied range of portraiture, 
child life, flowers and landscape. 
Each of these branches she handles 
with great refinement and grace, and 
a certain decorative sense peculiarly 
her own which gives to all her pic- 
tures an especial charm. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1901 


















PART TWO 


N HER book Mrs. 
Cheney . gives the 
name of the youngest 
member of the Alcott 
family as Abba May. 
This is perhaps the 
name given her, but it 
was never, to my 
knowledge, used by 
any member of the family. She signed her name for 
years ‘‘ Abby,” then ‘‘ Abbie,’’ and in this letter Louisa 
says ‘‘Ab, or May, as she chooses to be called.”” The 
change was recognized by her friends and family, but 
Louisa’s letters show that she could not easily drop the 
name so intimately connected with her baby sister : 


September 24th, 1861. 
My dearest Dolphus: As 1 am sure you will be exhausted 
after meandering thro’ Ab’s topsey-turvey letter, written 
in the New York style, I'll not give you a very large second 
dose of epistle pill. You were a boy of sense not to let your 
angry passions rise to the boiling-over point on account of 
silence in your Concord correspondent, for you may always 
be sure your “little woman” don’t forget her private and 
articular boy, and if she don’t write 
it’s because she can’t, not because she 
won't, so bless you and come on. 
The notice of the “‘ Pioneer Dramatic 


Association ’’ has been promoted to a 2 = ET 
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lofty perch in my theatrical Record, 
whose rare illustrations you may re- 
member to have literally bedaubed : 
with your sanguinary brush. I “set fei get 
great store ’’ by a blue-nosed Macbeth, cy 
a variegated Mrs. Barrow, and the 
ghost in Hamlet with his finger on his 
nose in that comprehensive attitude 
which expresses scorn, defiance and 
ridicule more eloquently than a flood 
of words. 

We have been meditating plays and 
shall have some when the fine weather 
puts an end to picnics, boating and 
moonlight philanderings. Ab, or May, 
as she chooses to be called, is to be 
“first walking lady,” the dashing or 
sentimental parts in riding habits or 
white muslin being her especial forte. 
I am “ first old woman” and scold to 
my heart’s content, to say nothing of 
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improving every opportunity to slap : Ee ca | . ? «ee 
and bang any one against whom I have ae. Nun ; Dixie, wre Dunn _ yor" Bats 
a grudge. It’s very refreshing to me ate. «, A 7 


sufferers. I recommend it to you asa 
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pleasant “ went” for any bottled wrath a 2 
or pique you may have and which ea 
would spoil by keeping. * w vate 
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Don’t get smashed in the war, be- ! 

cause you can’t be spared by 
Your loving old SoPHy. 


A 
R. SANBORN’S school was for 
several years the feature of the 
town, and Louisa refers to him gen- 
erally as ‘‘ Dominie Sanborn.’’ 
There have been all sorts of schools, 





but never one exactly like this one, yi ‘ : 

and I count it one of the great privi- wv ewwed — iy, ay ag ww 
leges of my life to have been one of este * 

the scholars. ‘ 


CONCORD, Nov. 12th, 1861. 

My dear Old Boy: * * Now let 
me see what bits of news I can rake 
up. Concord is quiet now after two 
very jolly months, for the city folks are 
gone, the parties done, mild weather 
over, and F. B. S.’s scholars studying 
like bees to make up for lost time. A 
series of dances at the hall were very 
jovial, for only “‘ our set ’’ went and we 
felt free and easy. They were got up 
by Shepard, the Barretts, Bartletts and 

ersey Goodwin, and were exceed- 
ingly merry and nice, for the youn 
men were bound to have them go an 
spared no pains to gain their point. 
Abby danced herself sick, and I 
pegged away till the natives must have begun to fear my 
reason was touched in my old age, but I couldn’t resist the 
great, smooth floor and the twankling of Ball’s harp, so 
skipped like a lively ostrich and enjoyed myself amazingly. 

Sanborn has no very pleasant new scholars, so we don’t see 
much prospect of fun in that direction, for they are mostly 
young and there are only about thirty in all. Abby teaches 
drawing there, and gets her class along very successfully. 
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|‘ 1862, at the suggestion of Miss Peabody, Louisa 

opened a kindergarten in Boston. She had a room 
in Warren Street Chapel and began with twelve scholars, 
but took no yo interest in it and soon gave it up. 
She writes in her Journal of April, 1862 : 


The school having no real foundation I gave it up, as I 
could do much better at something else. May took my 
place for a month, that I might keep my part of the bargain, 
and I cleaned house, and wrote a story which made more 
than all my months of teaching. They ended in a wasted 
winter and a debt of $40, to. be paid if I sell my hair to do it. 


At this time Miss Alcott wrote the following letter : 


April 6th, 1862. 
My dear Old Boy: \f you had been keeping a Kinder 
Garten all winter and visiting about at the same time you 
wouldn’t have found much leisure for letter writing or any- 
thing else, but tho’ I didn’t write I heard of you through 
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Now Published for the First Time and Edited by ‘* Laurie’? Himself—Alfred Whitman 


Carrie and May, and always said, “‘ Give Dolphus my love,”’ 
but of course they forgot it, and I can’t blame them. 

I have been as busy as a bee with my dozen babes at 
Warren Street Chapel in Boston, teaching on the new plan. 
Miss Peabody and Mr. Barnard got it up, and if it wasn’t 
hard times it would do very well. 

During a three weeks’ visit at Mr. Sargent’s we had a 
Masquerade, and while at Roxbury I helped in three even- 
ings of plays. Then (as I suppose Carrie has told you) we 
had a grand Masque in March, when 400 people appeared in 
fine costumes and hada merrytime. * * Iwasa‘ Monk,’’ 
and no one knew me even after we unmasked for a black 
beard and cowl changed me into a jolly friar and made great 
fun. The boys called me “sir,” pushed me round in the 
dressing-room, and asked me to tie and re them up, sup- 
posing I was a man, and the girls flirted in earnest till I 
took off my beard, when they shouted. Nan didn’t take a 
dress, and John did not come up. The costumes were fine. 
Shepard was splendid as Hamlet, and Frank as the Duke 
of Buckingham was gorgeous. I wish you had been here. 
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HE students at Mr. Sanborn’s school, who loved 
Nature, found in Henry Thoreau an inspiration that 
remains with them, and will remain till they move on to 
join the throng invisible. He was always ready for a 
walk in the woods, and knew by instinct the home of 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MISS ALCOTT’S LETTER IN WHICH SHE WROTE 
“** LAURIE’ IS YOU AND My POLISH Boy ‘JOINTLY’”’ 


every flower and plant in the region about Concord. 
His death was a deep loss to Concord, but he is better 
known and better appreciated at this time than he ever 
was while living. 
CONCORD, May 11th, 1862. 

Dearest Dolphus: If I'm not prompt this time it will be 
the fault of the mail, not the female, for your letter came 
last eve, and I answer it this morning with my head in ‘‘a 
blauze””’ for fear of accidents or company which might pre- 
vent this important epistle from going to-night. I send you 
the first two numbers of our Concord paper, and if you or 
any of your friends like to subscribe we shall be glad for 
we want the “ Monitor’’ to succeed. Sanborn writes for it, 
also Dr. Charles Jackson and several Boston men, also 
Carrie, Ab and I, so “‘ you see what a mass of talent is se- 
cured, and if only patronized how vast an influence this 
modest sheet may exert over the two hemispheres.” * 

There are two more numbers out which I’ll send if I can 
find them, and if you subscribe they will all be furnished 
that your numbers may be complete. I think it’s safe to 
subscribe for six months, as it will certainly live till then if 
not longer. Uncle May of Syracuse has subscribed for a 
year, and many others. I thought it might interest you as 
a Concord affair. I have given all the authors’ names that 
I know, for a deep mystery shrouds some of the writers, 
and it’s just as well perhaps, as no one is very anxious to 
know who they are. * * * * * 

Henry Thoreau died on Tuesday and was publicly buried 
from the church on Friday. Mr. Channing wrote an Ode, 











Mr. Emerson made an address, and Father read selections 
from Henry’s own books, proving that though he didn’t go 
to church he was a better Christian than many who did. 
.\ party of great people from Boston came up, the church 
was full, and though he wasn’t made much of while living 
he was honored at his death. ‘ ad * * 

I did not write ‘‘ My Garden,”’ but a Miss Dodge and I 
think it’s very jolly, don’t you? My garden is very much in 
her style, for 1 poke down seeds every spring, think they 
are weeds, pull them up and wait and wonder all summer 
why they don’t come up and bloom. * ° ° 

There is to be a school in Washington for the blacks, and 
if I am asked I shall go, as I like the plan. 

Now, my dear old lad, good-by for a few weeks, and when 
next I write I hope to send you a “‘ speaking likeness ” of 

Your loving friend, SoPHY. 


Jan. 2nd, 1864. 

Y DEAR ALF: I wish you a Happy New Year to begin 

with, and add many thanks for the picture which you 

so kindly sent your apparently neglectful Sophy. Your 

father I never saw, but mother thinks he looks very like 

his brother, whom she used to know. You have grown and 

altered so much I can see hardly any trace of the Dolphus I 

used to know. But the new aspect seems to assure us that 

“our Alf” is every inch a man, and one we should like to 
see among us again. Isn’t he ever coming ? 

I have thought so often of you, and 
some letter which I’ve an idea I never 
answered, that my courage grew less 
and less every time I prepared to write 
and was interrupted, that at last as I 
yot busier and busier I gave it up in 
despair, though I never forgot and 
always asked Carrie when and what 
she heard from you. 

My only excuse is that when pub- 
lishers once get hold of a body they 
give that body no peace and keep them 
at work like ‘“‘ negro mulatto slaves”’ 
all day and every day, and are never 
satisfied. * * Then my correspond- 
ents multiply, and several of my 
Hospital friends and ‘‘boys” keep 
writing and asking for answers, besides 
business letters which arrive at the 
rate of two a day, if not more. You 
see I do the necessary and ¢hink about 
doing the agreeable. 

Just of late we have been busy hav- 
ing plavs at the Tremont Theatre for 
the Sanitary while the great Fair was 
held in the Music Hall near by. We 
Concord people got up some scenes 
from Dickens as we did ages ago, you 
remember. I wished I had my old 
company as the new one was made up 
yi of busy men and incapable women, 
oy with a few blessed exceptions. I dare 
say Carrie may have told you some- 
thing about it though she was not able 
to go. We did as well as we could 
and after endless disappointments, 
mishaps and “‘ flare-ups’? we managed 
to have “Trotwood and David,”’ 
““Gamp and Prig”’ and “ Mrs. Jarley’s 





mate r; 





All send love to you, dear Alf, and I 
am, as ever, 








“Your Sopuy.”’ 
- 
S TO this, the closing letter of 
this series, I refrain from per- 
sonal comment. Perhaps it will not 
be amiss to quote from Mr. Frank 
B. Sanborn with regard to this letter : 


‘As for Miss Alcott’s statement that 
‘Laurie’ was wholly Ladislas—that 
must have been to escape annoying 
hints and questions, for it was obvious 
from the first that no Polish lad could 
have sat for the distinctly American 
traits in that composite and glorious 
human boy. Concord people have 
always felt that the Polish boy was not 
the sole original, and they have tried 
to guess who the other person really 
was. This letter solves the mystery, 
for, written when the book was fresh, 
it tells the evident truth. 

““F, B. SANBORN.”’ 





This is the letter : 


BosTON, Jan. 6th, ’69. 

Dear Alf: 1 have planned to write to you dozens of times 
but work prevented, now I really w#//, though piles of Mss. 
lie waiting for my editorial eye. Don’t you ever think old 
Sophy forgets her Dolphus! Why bless your heart, I put 
you into my story as one of the best and dearest lads I ever 

new! “ Laurie” is you and my Polish boy “jointly.’”’ You 
are the sober half, and my Ladislas (whom I met abroad) 
is the gay, gpg half; he was a perfect dear. 

All my little girl friends are madly in love with “ Laurie” 
and insist on a sequel, so I’ve written one which will make 
you laugh, especially the pairing-off part. But I didn’t 
know how to settle my family any other way. I wanted to 
disappoint the young gossips who vowed that ‘“ Laurie”’ 
and I should marry. Authors take dreadful liberties but. 
you won’t mind being a happy spouse and a proud papa, 
will you? 

* ® If anything in those old times does you good and 
makes their memory sweet I am truly glad, for it gives an 
added charm to home to go halves in it with some one who 
hasn’t got any, and I should very much like to find another 
Alf to fill the empty place there, if that was possible. 

I’m fond of boys, as you may have discovered ; I always 
want one somewhere handy, so, as you say, you haven’t 
grown up (which is a great comfort to me) I wish you’d 
come East and be our Alf again, if Mrs. Mary don’t object. 

Good-by, my dear boy. write to me and you shail truly 
get an answer from Your ever-loving old Sopuy. 














































































A Gentleman of the Blue Grass 


A LOVE 


STORY OF A KENTUCKY TOWN: PART ONE 
By Laura Spencer Portor 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY B. J. ROSENMEYVER 








HORNTON 
was a big, 
lanky, un- 
successful 
Kentucky 
lawyer. He 
had been 
brought up entirely by 
his father, who died 
when the boy was 
eighteen, and from his 
father he had learned the 
law in general of Ken- 
tucky, and what old 
Thornton considered 
Kentucky’s one law in 
particular—chivalry 
toward women. Yetold 
Thornton had by his 
constant companionship 
kept the boy away from 
much contact with 
women, or men either 
for that matter, so that 
in all the little town of 
B} Thornton lavished 
his old-fashioned chival- 
rous manners on one 
woman, Miss Lize 
Thompson, a plump 
little old maid, with a 
snug fortune of her own, 
who often declared over 
to herself of him : 

‘* If his mother had 
lived—because I knew 
Matilda Clay from ‘a to 
izzard’, and | know what 
I’m talkin’ about —-that 
boy would be somebody 
by this time. Yes, I tell 
you he would. He’s 
never had a livin’ soul to 
need him, or make him 
fine by dependin’ on him. 
He’s got his brain and 
talents hid under a bushel basket, and he’s 
sittin’ on the basket too lazy to get up 
and get his brains out ; and what are you 
goin’ to do about it?” f 

rhornton’s clients were chiefly farmers = 
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His EYES 


** THORNTON'S HEAD WAS BENT, AND HAD A 


LIGHT WHICH MADE HIS FACE INFINITELY STRONGER”’ 





from a perfectly feminine 
sense of curiosity— Miss 
Lize was thoroughly 
feminine — yet chiefly, 
perhaps, to make sure 
that Thornton needed 
nothing else of her. 
a” 

Thornton came for- 
ward and took her two 
a%ump hands in his and 
ylurted out what was to 
her a quite irrelevant 
sentence: ‘‘ It’s an un- 
just, tangled-up affair.’’ 
Then, as though he had 
forgotten something, he 
bent in courtly fashion 
and kissed the tips otf 
Miss Lize’s fat, tight 
little fingers, and then 
continued fiercely: 
‘*There’s been a 
wronged, troubled little 
woman here, Miss Lize. 
She’s got to get a clear 
title to her entailed 
property to sell it, else 
her house has got to go. 
There is a suit against it 
now. And she’s got no 
money to break the con- 
founded law. I reckon 
they saw over there’’— 
with a scornful toss of 
his head toward the law 
building opposite, where 
were plastered all the law 
signs of B excepting 
his own—‘‘I reckon 
they saw there wasn’t 
anything in the case for 
them—barely anything 
for her, even if she gets 
it, and it’ll take a hard 
fight to get it. I reckon they didn’t en- 
courage her, and their high prices sent 
her to me. She came to me because I’m 
cheap, and she can’t afford to pay for any- 
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thing better than I am.”’ 





who brought him would-be cases about 
trespassing cattle or rights of way, or dis- 
puted boundaries, which Thornton settled in his own 
fashion without appeal to the law. It was sometimes told 
of him laughingly in the law offices of B —— that he usually 
said in dismissing such cases: ‘‘ It is not the business of 
an honorable lawyuh, suh, to get his clients into cou’t.’’ 
ep 

And so it was that, though Thornton was of considerable 
legal comlort and use to farmers for miles around, he never 
appeared in court ; and though he got a good many small 
lees he got, as well, the eventual contempt of the few young 
and old lights of the law who flared noisily in the only 
law building of B-—. ; . 

‘* If he’d only get somethin’ to get him up off of that 
bushel basket he’s got his talents hid under,” Miss Lize 
sighed laithfully. ‘* He can quote Henry Clay and George 
1). Prentice and half a dozen more by the yard, but what's 
the good of it to him?” . : 

Phat Was quite true. What was the good of it to him, 
the good of having in his brain phrases and speeches, ideas 
and rhetoric that might have stirred the little Kentucky 
town and its stupid little court-room? His law practice 
mounted to nothing, and his life droned lazily on, and the 
armers came and went with their petty quarrels 

And then, one day Thornton looked up from a newspaper 
aay Me pee in his office and saw before him a little 
= tae women and a gray-eyed child, both dressed in 
driveled sort of mourning of black lawn, which had 

Th d somehow into a kind of olive-green black. 
oa thous an noe to his long legs and bowed as gravely 

sugh the little woman had been the Governor's wife, 


he 


placed a chair for her and assumed his most courtly 
Southern manner. 

The day was hot and dusty. Thornton got out a splay- 
footed, top-shredded, dusty old palmleaf and waved it 
grandly, thereby depositing the dust of a month or so all 
down the black gown and veil. Then he commanded 
Zebby, his little office negro, to go for iced lemonade, not 
deigning to notice the look of black inquiry on Zebby’s 
face, and merely repeating as Zebby lingered, ‘‘ Iced 
lemonade, I said —iced lemonade,”’ with extra distinctness 
and displeased lines about his fine, thin lips. 

Zebby, driven to despair by the command for iced lem- 
onade, turned it over in his mind that Miss Lize, a quarter 
of a mile away, was absolutely the only sail on the horizon, 
so far as lemonade went, and put off in that direction. 
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When at last Zebby got back from Miss Lize’s with a 
generously filled pitcher, having several times tasted the 
contents to make sure that Miss Lize had put in sufficient 
sugar, Thornton was no longer waving the splay-footed fan. 
His head was bent, his lips were pushed out thoughtfully 
and his eyes had a light, a keenness, in them which made 
his whole face quite different and infinitely stronger. The 
little woman sat silent and white and. worn, while Thornton 
got up and paced up and down the office. 

When she had at last gone, Thornton sat down, then he 
got up and walked up and down again—then he turned 
fiercely and confronted Miss Lize in his office doorway. 
At Zebby’s departure Miss Lize had tied on her bonnet 
with the determination to follow up the lemonade, partly 


Miss Lize dragged out a little black fan 

from a voluminous pocket, unfurled it with 

a jerk and set to fanning herself in a most agitated way. 

Her face was purpled with heat and excitement, and she 

collapsed novi into the same dusty chair which hada few 
moments before held the frail little white-faced woman. 


a> 


‘* Because you are cheap!” she repeated hotly. ‘* What 
makes you cheap, I’d like to know! Haven't you got 
brains enough in your little finger to rout the whole lot 
of those empty-headed no-accounts over yonder? Didn’t 
| know your mother? Matilda Clay had the handsomest 
pair of eyes and the most brains of any woman in the 
county. You've got her eyes, and you’ve got her brains, 
too, but what have you done with your brains? You've got 
more’n you know what to do with, I reckon, and you've 
gone and hid ’em under a bushel to keep from troublin’ 
about ’em, mebbe—I don’t know.’’ 

For a moment there was silence —it seemed almost that 
if one had listened one might have heard Miss Lize sim- 
mering. Thornton got up and walked up and down with 
his hands behind him. 

‘* Miss Lize, I’m a no-account, worthless cheap-John, or 
I’d go and shake every man in that confounded law build- 
ing like a terrier for their daring not to help a little woman 
like that. I’m not worth the powder to blow me up.” 

Thornton sat down heavily in his office chair and stared 
at the floor. 

‘* Well, I just wish I were the powder !’”’ Miss Lize said, 
with an instant’s wild wave of her fan. ‘‘ I’d biow you u 
off of that bushel basket you’re sittin’ on ; and then wit 
what was left of me I’d go over there and blow up that 
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whole law buildin’ yonder ; that’s what I'd do.’”’ Miss 
Lize turned her head angrily and blinked her eyes with 
slow emphasis. 

Thornton still stared hard at the floor. Miss Lize 
leaned forward once and fanned a persistent fly from his 
forehead, but even then Thornton did not look up. He 
had neither seen nor heard her ; and if he had he would 

robably have thought her a little off her head, there 

ing nothing at all resembling a bushel basket in the 
office, and his own limited Biblical knowledge being 
easily clouded by Miss Lize’s mixed version. 


on 


When he at last looked up Miss Lize’s face was hotter 
than ever, and she was fanning herself vigorously. 
Somewhat as a hot saucepan is jerked from the fire to 
prevent immediate boiling-over, Miss Lize jerked her- 
self out of her chair, got to her pa little feet and 
opened her lips to speak. But Thornton’s face, which 
was cool and white and keen with thought, stopped her. 
She was hoping he would speak again of his shortcom- 
ings that she might defend him hotly and loyally against 
himself, but he got up and served her instead very 
grandly with some of her own lemonade, and would 
speak no more of himself. He walked home with her 
at last toward the sunset, swinging the empty lemonade 
pitcher, and with his eyes absently on the dusty pike, 
while Miss Lize, with a very feminine idea of making him 
forget, and of keeping his already over-occupied mind 
occupied, chatted on steadily, setting before him the 
choicest bits of gossip which the little town afforded — 
holding her spotless skirts the while high from the dust. 
He would not stay to supper, but retraced his steps to a 
cross-pike leading to his own home. 

That evening as Miss Lize sat down thoughtfully to 
her lonely blue china and white linen she forgot to eat. 
She was thinking of Thornton, was imagining herself, 
perhaps, as powder, or, perhaps, some gentler agency to 
get him up off the metaphorical bushel basket under 
which it was her firm conviction lay hid such masterly 
talents. There are in every community some women 
who devote their lonely moments to imagining them- 
selves in the title-r6le of some unselfish devotion — some 
service to others — oftenest a service forbidden by fate. 

Thornton forgot to eat, too, that night. His table was 
set with a few remnants of the former grandeur of the old 
house—what remained of his mother’s influence on his 
life—and some cheap white stone china which some- 
body, he did not know who, had bought to fill in gaps, 
and cheap plated ware to replace that stolen by light- 
fingered servants. He stared at the bareness and incon- 
gruity with even less heed than usual. He was thinking 
about the white-faced woman's case. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


"TaeRe was unmistakable feeling against Thornton as 

he came into the court-room for the first time in so 
longa while. There was a sneer here, a decided coolness 
there. There was a thick-headed, prejudiced jury to con‘ 
vince. Thornton launched into the case with a stately 
sort of rhetoric that the jury, to a man, sneered at and 
then —— Well, before Thornton finished he had them 
at his command like so many marionettes, at one time 
shaking with laughter and slapping their hands on their 
knees, at another time with their grizzled heads bent to 
one side and their hands hollowed back of their ears so 
as not to miss a word, while Thornton waved his hands, 
sometimes slowly and grandly, and sometimes so that 
his cuffs flapped noisily down over his finger-tips. 

Tucked comfortably away in the court-room, where no 
one noticed her, Miss Lize smiled more readily than any 
at his wit, listened more earnestly than any to his logic, 
and where the jury was swayed only to extra seriousness, 
wiped the tears from her fat cheeks, and was prouder of 
him than he knew. The jury went out only long enough 
to get back again, and brought Thornton the verdict he 
wanted. There wasa hitch though. It was found that 
the signatures of two people in New York State, distant 
cousins of the plaintiff, must be obtained. Thornton's 
face fell. Could it all be done before Christmas ? 

Thornton left that afternoon without saying good-by 
to even Miss Lize Thompson ; and five days later, pos- 
sessed of the necessary signatures, found himself return- 
ing on a train due to arrive in B—— at ten o’clock 
Christmas Eve. 

When he got in he went straight to his own barn, 
saddled roan Betsy, and rode down the pike under a 
cold, half-clouded sky, in the direction of the low- 
roofed house of the little white-faced woman, the legal 
papers secure in his pocket. 

The pike lay broad and still, and at each side rolled 
the wide blue-grass pastures, with an even sifting of 
light snow upon them, their great trees bare and dis- 
tinct of shape, and over everything the open silence and 
beauty of the restful Central Kentucky country. He 
rode past Miss Lize’s quaint, neat home, unheeding and 
deep in thought. Something in the rare air of the night, 
or in the thought that he had, like some knight of old, 
fought unselfishly for a woman’s interests and had won, 
made his heart beat high, and grandiloquent phrases of 
Prentice and Henry Clay came up unbidden to his lips, 
and he said them over aloud for no reason, save the 
unreasoning one of all genuine emotion. 
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When he got to the house it was fast asleep from 
doorsteps to chimneys. He threw Betsy’s bridle over 
a bare apple bough. He could not at that hour of the 
night waken the little woman. He would slip the papers 
under the door where she would early on Christmas 
morning find them. But the papers were bulky, and the 
doors were locked beyond the hope of a crack. He 
tried a few of the windows ; they were fast with sticks 
put slanting from sash to casement inside. He sat down 
on the stone steps and thought of the little white-faced 
woman and her gareyee daughter. Yes, he loved 
them from quite a different place in his heart than he had 
ever loved anybody else, with a clear, chivalric love, 
unmixed with any thought of self and his own selfish 
rewards. He loved Miss Lize in a certain big, simple 
way, but Miss Lize never needed him. He had thought 
once that he had loved his cousin, Susan Clay, and had 
been awfully cut up when she married some one from 


the adjoining county wholly unworthy of her; but that 
love had always looked forward to some future reward 
This was different. The little woman was nearly oid 
enough to be hismother. She was older than Miss Lize. 
Phrases from Henry Clay’s speeches kept coming up to 
his lips, and he was flooded, as most men and women 
are similarly some once or twice in their lives, with pure 
delight at his own unselfishness, with the full-flowing 
reward of simple goodness. Then he said over to him- 
self in a kind of dazed way : 

‘* If it wasn’t always thieving cattle and boundary 
fences and a set of shriveled-up old men who would sell 
their souls for a dollar, if it was women— wronged 
women needing me—I could be a great lawyer. I could 
be as eloquent as Henry Clay.”’ 


on 


A chill wind was blowing; Thornton got up stiffly. 
What was to be done? He had a Quixotic idea that the 
whole affair would be worthless unless the little white- 
faced woman found the law papers as a surprise on 
Christmas morning. He eyed the house calculatingly. 
He had been in it only once ; then he had gone through 
the kitchen to the dining-room where the gray-eyed girl 
had sat hemming beside an old-fashioned fireplace. 
The kitchen roof was low, so was the dining-room roof 
for that matter. He even calculated the possibility of 
getting down the low, broad dining-room chimney. 
Such things had been done before, and he was in no mood 
to be balked by anything. Then he tried the windows 
again ; they were fast, all save one —yes, it gave a little, 
creaked, stuck again hesitatingly, gave a little, stuck 
again, slipped a trifle as though reconsidering, and then 
finally decided to let himin. It was awkward getting 
his big, lank frame in through the little space, but it was 
accomplished at last. Then he pulled and hitched his 
clothes into shape and looked about him. There was 
nothing to be seen. He struck a soft sulphur match. 
Pinned to the wooden chimney were two stockings, one, 
the smaller, filled with a few bumpy packages, the inter- 
mediate spaces padded evidently with popcorn, and a red 
apple or two on top to make a brave show. Beside this 
hung a long, thin, unsatisfied, greenish-black stocking. 
There was one lump in it down at the very toe. 
Thornton felt of it tentatively, and decided that it was a 
strawberry emery. Without warning a lump of a corre- 
sponding size came intohisthroat. He blew into flame 
a few smouldering chips in the fireplace, got out the 
papers from his pocket, stuffed them into the lean, long 
stocking, then the pin gave way and he had difficulty get- 
ting itinagain. Atlast he turned to go to the window to 
get out. The burning chips suddenly died down and it 
was dark again. He paused at a slight noise, then 
he heard the white-faced woman saying : 

‘* Who are you, and what are you doing? Leave the 
house at once.”’ 

Thornton took his hat off instinctively in the dark and 
said nothing. Then the littke woman spoke again: 

‘* If you do not get out at once ——”’ 

‘* My dear madam,” said Thornton with deep cour- 
tesy in his voice, ‘‘ I beg of you !—I will explain.’’ 

‘* Do as I tell you!’’ she said firmly, though quietly. 
‘* Get out of that window, close it after you, mad leave 
the place as quickly as you can!’’ Thornton was 
making cautiously for the window in the dark when she 
added with indignation: ‘‘ How dare you come to the 
house of an unprotected woman and a little girl? 
Couldn’t you find some man to rob?’”’ 

This was too much. She had struck Thornton in the 
dark, it is true, but she had struck straight home. 
Thornton, with his Quixotic ideas about women ! 

‘* My dear madam,”’ he said gravely, ‘‘ I came to bring 
you a Christmas present. I am Thornton, Lawyer 
Thornton. It is true I’ve gotten into your house like a 
thief, and I have taken the unpardonable liberty of 
putting a lot of legal papers in your stocking. They are 
the necessary ones, securing your home. I wanted you 
to have them for Christmas. I beg you to overlook the 
clumsy way I’ve done it all. I want to strike a match, 
madam, to show you it is I, and I’m not lying.’’ 


ee 


He struck one of his soft sulphur matches, held it u 
and looked across at her with a solemn kind of ro Reds 4 
of honesty. She met his eyes a moment, then she 
laughed and then as suddenly cried. Thornton lighted 
another match at the first one. She slipped down on a 
sofa, trembling and white. He went toward her, on the 
way lighting a candle which was on the dining-table. 
She had on an old black skirt, slipped hastily over her 
nightdress, and her hair, thinly streaked with gray, was 
about her shoulders. When he got to her she was sob- 
bing with her face in her hands. 

‘*My dear madam,’’ he said uneasily, ‘‘ I can’t say 
how sorry I am to have frightened you so.”’ 

‘** It was not that so much as the deeds and your good- 
ness, and, yes, I have been unnerved. I am nota brave 
woman.’’ She laughed a little choking laugh, and got 
to her feet, but put her face in her hands and sobbed 
again. Thornton, speechless, put the candle down. 

She dried her eyes on the sleeve of her nightdress and 
looked up into his grave, big face : 

‘* You’re the best man, yes, the best and greatest man 
I’ve ever known,”’ she said simply. ‘‘ Any woman with 
a son like you ought to be proud. Ihad a son; hedied 
rn ago ; he would have been about your age. If he 
iad lived I should be proud if he were like you.” 

She reached up and put her hands on his shoulders, 
then on 7” to his face, and drew them down the fine oval 
of it, and kissed him on the lips, a long, firm kiss, as his 
mother might have done. Then all the chivalry of 
Thornton’s nature rose up in him. A big feeling choked 
up in his throat. He held her in his arms a moment, 
and for that moment neither Henry Clay’s oratory nor 
Prentice’s rhetoric seemed to him so fine, so noble, so 
big nor so clean-cut as his own nature. 

When he was on Betsy again, and the little white-faced 
woman stood in the door watching him, he turned and 
made her a grand bow. She smiled; the candle went 
out in the cold breeze, and Thornton rode away under 
the stars. He was thinking of neither Prentice nor 
Henry Clay now; he was thinking his own thoughts 
about his own nature ; he was thinking that if it were not 
forever a question of farmers’ petty quarrels, if it were a 
question of ~ouen~weumned women—a question of 


helping the helpless — he might be a great lawyer. Once 
as he rode on he laughed in a gruff, spasmodic way as 
he recollected how entirely a burglar he must have 
seemed to the little white-faced woman until he held 
up the lighted match, and then he turned back to his 
thought: ‘‘ If it were women— wronged women.”’ 

A great star hung white and still over a low-shouldered 
hill ahead of him. He watched it absently as he rode. 
As he put Betsy in her stall] —as he closed the barn door 
—twelve o’clock was striking and the Christmas bells 
were ringing from the spires of the two churches of 
B——. He paused a moment and looked again at the 
star. The littlke woman had called him ‘‘ the greatest, 
the best man she had ever known.’’ Some big worthi- 
ness seemed born in him, an almost overpowering 
determination uplifted his nature. It came to him, as 
he went across the crisp lawn, that in the humble 
stable of his own nature, amid all the roughness, the 
straw and hay and dumb brutes, there shone a light 
such as had never shone there before. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


YEARS after, a long June evening was stealing across 

the wide blue-grass pastures and over the little town 
of B——. The Governor, free from his duties at the 
Capital, was taking supper with Miss Lize Thompson, a 
bit rounder, a bit older, a bit more talkative. It was 
one of Miss Lize’s old-timey Kentucky suppers, with no 
dainty omitted in the long traditional line from fried 
chicken and sally-lunn to savory coffee and plum-pudding. 

The Governor, lank yet well built—a_ typical 
Kentuckian—had changed little. His heavy brown 
hair had some silver in it, the mouth stronger lines, and 
the eyes something deeper — that was all. Added to all 
that Miss Lize had always found in him to be proud of 
was his success now and the position he held in the eyes 
of others. It is a delightful flattery to a woman to have 
her judgment justified by facts, particularly when her 
judgment has not been the judgment of others. 
Thornton’s success, straight on up to his attaining the 
Governorship, had been to Miss Lize a delightful com- 
mentary on for faith in him, and a flattering testimony 
of her own exceeding good judgment. 

‘*T hear,’’ said the Governor, as some neighborhood 
topics came up in their talk, ‘‘ that Sally Fenley has 
written the Judge that she won’t stay at school in Bostoa 
another day. I don’t blame her. There are plenty of 
schools in the South. There are good ones over here in 
Lexington ——’’ 

‘Which makes me think,’’ broke in Miss Lize. 
‘* Betty Maria Chenault is expecting Margaret Conby to 
visit her. Betty Maria met her in Cynthiana. You 
remember Mrs. Conby, the widow for whom you won 
that case a long time ago. Well, it’s her daughter, and 
yo — kindergarten in Lexington since her mother’s 

eath.”’ 

At this moment a tapping of the knocker interrupted 
her. Some one called, ‘‘ Miss Lize! May we come in?”’ 
Then a girlish figure appeared in the doorway. 

‘* Why, we were just talkin’ about you, Betty Maria.”’ 

‘* We just came in a minute to bring you back the 
bowl you sent Aunt Nancy with the plum-pudding. 
Besides, I wanted you to see Margaret.”’ 


he 


Miss Lize went forward to welcome the stranger, a 
slender, gray-eyed girl in yellow and white organdy, 
and shook hands with Betty Maria’s brother Presley, a 
tall, handsome fellow with a certain charm and reckless- 
ness about him. 

The Governor having shaken hands with Betty Maria 
was watching the gray-eyed girl in the yellow and white 
organdy. ‘There was something shy, yet stately, in her 
manner when she laid her slim hand dandy in that of the 


Governor. 

‘* How like her mother she is,’’ said the Governor 
after the young people had left. ‘* Yet how much more 
beautiful.’’ 


‘* Her mother was a sensible, careful little thing,”’ 
said Miss Lize importantly, ‘‘ but that kind always is 
likely to have light-headed enough children.”’ 

Miss Lize said several things more, but the Governor 
did not hear. He was thinking in a vague, masculine 
way of how exquisite and fluffy and draped girls’ gowns 
were ; how gray her eyes were ; how dully soft her hair ; 
how she had altered and grown beautiful since he knew 
her as a little girl when her mother brought her — both 
of them in faded black —to his law office that day a good 
many years ago, and asked his advice about certain 
entailed property. That was the very first case for 
which he had worked heart and soul ; that was the case 
which had opened up— why, he himself scarcely knew 
how much it had opened up. 

He felt a subtle connection, in which he delighted, 
between this girl and his own fate. He suddenly drew in 
a long breath of the honeysuckle which swayed its 
sweetness toward him. How exquisitely tender an 
odor it was. He drew in another long breath of it 
with a keen pleasure stirred somewhere in his brain 
or heart. 

‘“* What are you sighing for?’’ said Miss Lize alertly. 

** My dear Miss Lize,”’ said the Governor, tilting his 
head back and looking into the sky, ‘‘ it makes one sigh 
—such beauty, such odor—just for the love of it. Did 
you ever see such a night? Look at those wide, peace- 
ful pastures, smell the honeysuckles, and look at the 
moon there, swung low, like a chariot, on the horizon. 
There are some perfect things in life, aren’t there? ”’ 

It was the first speech of the kind that Miss Lize had 
ever heard the Governor put forth. 

And it was the beginning of it all. Miss Lize often 
looked back at it. All before this she considered as her 
days of peace. 


(TO BE CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL) 
op 


Miss Portor’s story of 


‘Those Days in Old Virginia ’’ 


It was intended to begin at this time. But when Mr. W. L. Taylor went 
to Virginia to make studies for the illustrations he found that it would 
be impossible to prepare them so soon. It was therefore decided to 
present this latest work by the same author first. The present story 
will be followed by “ Those Days in Old Virginia.” 
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7 + ape FROM A COPYR aoae PROTOGRAPH 
THE AUTHOR AT NINETEEN THE ‘‘ROSE AND CROWN” INN, IN ‘ BOTTOM" (KING) STREET AFTER HER MARRIAGE 
Bust of Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson The date on the beam is 1641, but, the top of the 6 being broken off, it looks like 1041. Part The favorite portrait of Mrs. Gaskell, 
Mrs. Gaskell — by Dundas, Edinb: rgh. of the building may be sixteenth century, the rose-and-crown being a Tudor emblem. 








painted by George Richmond in 1832. 







































































T WAS discovered long ago that the place 
‘*Cranford,”’ described in Mrs, Gaskell’s 
famous story, was Knutsford —in England, 

of course. To the old house on the heath 
in Knutsford, the baby, Elizabeth Cleghorn 
Stevenson, came when only a few weeks old to 
be brought up by her aunt ; and there she lived 
“MRS. FORRESTER’S”” HOUSE till she grew to womanhood, In the parish 
Separated from ‘Cranford "’ by ‘‘ Darkness Lane,’’ where the ladies church she was married, and in the wae —— 
were frightened returning from the party in Sedan-chairs. yard on the sloping bank-side by Brook Street 

ae her ashes rest. 

Thus it is that Knutsford is identified with 
the personality of Mrs. Gaskell, and, besides, 
she has put it into many of her books. It 
is ‘‘Cranford’’ most of all, but it is also ‘* Hollingford”’ in ‘‘ Wives and Daughters ’’—the 
story she was writing when she suddenly died—and it is ‘‘ Barford’? in ‘*’The Squire's 
Tale.’ Turn which way you will in Knutsford there are houses and places identified 
with the gifted author. 

Walking about through the quiet old town, one pauses to admire the timbered houses 
of Tudor and Stuart days, and surely looks in at The George Inn—-The Royal George — 
to see its rooms, or to inspect the old Sedan-chair, carefully kept there, which ‘‘ Cranford ”’ 
people like to think is the identical one ‘‘ Miss Matty’’ rode in. On the post-office front 
is the bronze bas-relief portrait of Mrs. Gaskell, and near the western end of Bottom Street 
stands ‘‘ Mrs. Forrester’s’’ house. Farther on, beyond old cottages, is the entrance to 
Tatton Park, the ‘‘ Cumnor Towers ”’ of ‘* Wives and Daughters.”’ 

So is the real grouped with the imagined. On Top Street, just where a passageway 
comes out from The George yard, is the house and shop which was ‘‘Miss Matty’s.’’ 
Out by the heath is the actual house, Mrs. Lumb’s, where the baby girl grew up to 
womanhood, Overlooking the heath is the house in which lived ‘* Higgins, the high- 
wayman’’—a robber real enough — described in ‘‘ The Squire's Tale.’’ The parish church 
of St. John the Baptist, in which Mrs. Gaskell was married, is real also, and so is the 
Unitarian Chapel, quaint, ivy-grown and latticed, by the side of which are the Gaskell 
graves. The stone cross that marks them is plainly visible from the garden side of 
“MISS MATTY’S”* HOUSE Brook House near by, which must be that of ‘*The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson,”’ sister-in- 


Where she sold tea and distributed law to ‘‘ Lady Glenmire,’’ and owner of fat ‘* Fido.” 
comfits after ‘‘ Peter’’ came back. 












BROOK HOUSE—'' THE HON. MRS. JAMIESON’S” 


Showing the garden front. Looking out on the pleasant grounds 
are the living-rooms, where the ladies sat and gossiped. 















































THE * ROYAL GEORGE” INN 


Here ‘‘ Signor Brunoni"’ exhibited, 
These are a few of the features of the town at old Knut-his-ford, which is now our and the "’ county families '’ had balls. 


Cranford. And where is it, do you ask? Just thirteen miles south of ‘‘ Drumble,’’ which 


is really Manchester; in the Cheshire pastures, a 
region quaint and quiet; in an atmosphere of 
, 



































imagination ; in the midst of enduring fame. 
































ONE OF THE OLD STREETS — KNUTSFORD THE GRAVE OF MRS. GASKELL THE SMITHY AND MILL AT SANDLEBRIDGE 


The : Petey “ ” . , 
frame- timbered houses on the left, at the lower end of She lies in the Brook Street Chapel graveyard, h It appears as ‘’ Woodley,’’ the house of Miss Matty’s old lover, 
Bottom "’ Street, are quaint and rare old examples. husband beside her, under the stone cross. in ** Cranford,’’ and ‘‘ Heathbridge ’’ in ‘‘ Cousin Phillis.’’ 
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PRESIDENT of the United States is the only 

law-abiding and reason-possessing 
citizen thereof whom custom holds 
as a prisoner within limited bounds. 
In how he spends his leisure time 
he is more restricted than the col- 
ored janitor who daily empties his 
waste-basket. That the man at the 
head of any great institution, public 
or private, should consult his per- 
sonal taste as to his whereabouts in 

racation times, or as to any enjoy- 

ment outside office hours, less than 
the humblest menial employed 
under him, would at once appear as 
a paradox. Through precedent such a_ paradoxical 
condition has come to exist in the executive branch of 
our government. 

The President must not leave the country, even for a 
day. This is an old, unwritten law which has been 
respected by all successors of George Washington, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions. Many people, other- 
wise well informed, have the notion that this restriction 
is imposed by statute. Such is not the case. 


a 
Technically, Two Have Left the Country 


RESIDENT MCKINLEY emphasized his respect for this 
rule last spring. Before his departure upon his tour 
to the South and West it was unofficially announced that 
he would meet President Diaz, of Mexico, somewhere 
near the boundary of that sister Republic. A contro- 
versy as to whether Mr. McKinley might properly cross 
the Mexican line, even for a few hours, arose. Early in 
May, when he visited El Paso, Texas, where he was 
greeted by President Diaz’s personal representative, he 
expressed a desire to take a look into Mexico. From 
El Paso there extends into Mexico the International 
Bridge spanning the Rio Grande. Whether the President 
would dare to cross this structure or not was the question 
which members of his party asked one another. He did 
not. He went to the bridge and caught a view of the 
Sierra Madre. Half-way across the bridge was a line. 
Stepping over this was putting foot upon Mexican terri- 
tory. President Harrison had ventured as far as this 
line ten years before. But President McKinley did not 
so much as place his foot upon the bridge. 

President Arthur was accused of violating this unwrit- 
tenlaw. In October, 1883, he went upon a pleasure trip 
to Alexandria Bay, Thousand Islands. His_ political 
enemies accused him then of venturing across the 
Canadian line while on a fishing excursion. The bound- 
ary between Canada and New York extends to the 
middle of the St. Lawrence River. 

President Cleveland was similarly accused. On one 
of his hunting trips to North Carolina he sailed by the 
ocean route past Cape Hatteras. His enemies con- 
tended that he ventured outside the three-mile limit. 
According to International law, a country’s possessions 
extend for three miles outside its coast line. Plying 
the seas farther than this is leaving home territory. 


eh 
When the Vice-President May Rule 


as rule does not apply to any other official of the 

United States. One Vice-President went so far as 
to be inaugurated on foreign soil. This was William 
Rufus King. On the January before his inauguration 
he had gone to Cuba for his health. He took his oath 
of office before the United States Consul-General at 
Havana. In this case, however, it was deemed advis- 
able to pass through Congress a special act permitting 
the oath-taking on alien soil. But had he desired to 
visit Cuba immediately after his installation he might 
have done so without such legislation. 

Kings, Queens and Presidents of foreign States are 
generally unrestricted by such rules, written or unwritten. 
Several reigning monarchs visited England to attend 
Queen Victoria’s funeral. The Queen herself traveled 
extensively in France, and was not loth to venture into 
other countries. King Edward VII recently visited his 
invalid sister in Germany. The President of Mexico for 
a while contemplated a visit to the Pan-American 
Exposition. He might have done so with propriety, 
had he seen fit. 

Our Presidents cannot delegate their powers to any 
one, not even to their Vice-Presidents. ‘‘In case of 
the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation or inability’’ only, can his duties 
devolve upon the Vice-President. A desire for pleasure 
or rest could not be interpreted as ‘‘ inability ’’ to serve 
the nation. Congress has never prescribed how this 
inability, mentioned in the Constitution, should be 
determined. While President Garfield lay ill a con- 
troversy arose as to whether the Vice-President should 
assume the functions of ‘‘ acting President.’’ This 
General Arthur refused to do so long as the President 
retained a spark of life. Some high authorities in- 
terpreted this ‘‘ inability’’ clause of the Constitution to 
refer solely to permanent disablement. During his 
sixth week upon his death-bed Mr. Garfield affixed his 
signature to a State paper. 

The unwritten rule forbidding foreign travel by the 
President will doubtless be made a dead letter by fast 
improving conditions of transit. In the days of the early 
Presidents, when there were no railroads, steamboats, 
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telephone or telegraph lines, an exit from this country 
necessarily entailed dangers, hardships and_ serious 
delays which meant months, when reckoning from the 
seat of government. But to-day a President might travel 
through Central and South America or Canada equipped 
with a veritable Executive Mansion on wheels, and might 
transact his official business en route without neglecting 
any of the details of his official routine. With the per- 
fection of wireless telegraphy and telephones it will 
before long be possible for him to so travel by sea and 
keep always in touch with public affairs. Thus would 
he command “*‘ the Ship of State’’ in the literal sense of 
the word. Once in the Old World, even to-day, he 
might successfully perform his duties by aid of the cable. 
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wn 
Cannot Enter Some Washington Houses 


HE President must not enter any foreign embassy or 
legation. This is another unwritten law. The 
official residence of an Ambassador or Minister accred- 
ited to Washington is foreign territory, technically, if 
rented ; but actually, if owned by its government. Our 
laws have no hold upon diplomats or their attachés 
detailed here. Their abodes enjoy immunity from our 
legal processes. Seven foreign countries own their em- 
bassies or legations in Washington. The patches of land 
upon which they are built are exempt from taxation. 
To all intents and purposes they are foreign colonies, 
although none is more extensive than an acre or two. 
France lately purchased an open tract of land on the 
outskirts of the capital for the purpose of building a lega- 
tion thereupon. The boundaries of this lot are lines over 
which it would be deemed improper for the President to 
step. Another reason for this rule forbidding the 
Presidential presence at a foreign diplomat’s abode is 
founded upon the apprehension that his acceptance of 
such hospitalir, might make him indebted to his host. 
A prudent judge would not accept hospitality from rival 
attorneys conducting a case before him. 

President Arthur was accused of breaking this rule 
also. He was said to have been a frequent visitor at 
the German Legation, with whose Minister he was 
upon warm terms socially. But had it been proven and 
brought to an issue that he had so strayed from the 
Presidential confines limiting his predecessors he could 
not have been impeached for his action. 


rt 
The President’s Formal Calls Must be Few 


T IS considered improper for the Chief Executive to go 
aboard a foreign warship, even when anchored in our 
harbors and when flying the colors of a friendly State. 
Every nail and splinter of such a vessel is, technically 
speaking, foreign territory. In the event of a deeply 
devised plot aimed at us, when least suspecting, by a 
foreign foe, such a trap might easily be laid to abduct 
our President. Mr. McKinley, for instance, although 
not a uniformed combatant in the recent war, might, 
properly, under International law, have been taken 
prisoner by Spain. President Arthur is said to have 
disregarded this rule, as well as the two others men- 
tioned. It was réported that he partook of luncheon 
aboard a foreign warship anchored at Newport. But, 
as in the other cases, his action was not illegal. Such a 
restriction is not imposed upon any foreign ruler or 
executive, so far as is known. It is the fad of Emperor 
William, of Germany, to inspect foreign fighting craft. 
A President of the United States must not make a 
formal call upon any one except a President-elect, an 
ex-President, a President of a foreign State or a reigning 
monarch visiting our capital. This is an ancient law 
laid down in Washington’s time. It was held by his 
social advisers that there could be no impropriety in the 
President’s making or receiving informal visits to or 
from personal friends at his pleasure. But it was 
deemed improper for him to make such calls in full cer- 
emonial dress or with a retinue of attendants. ‘‘ The 
President’s pleasure should absolutely decide concern- 
ing his attendance at tea parties in a private character, 
and no gentleman or lady ought ever to complain if he 
rarely ever attends,’’ was the advice given to the first 
Presidert. But these ancient rules are little respected by 
the Chief Magistrates of these days. 
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“A 
Receives Only Intimate Friends on Sundays 


OR a President to accept an invitation to dinner is 
an impropriety. This was a rule respected by 
Washington, Adams and perhaps by other early Presi- 
dents. Frequent informal calls upon members of the 
Cabinet only were deemed perfectly proper. But later 
Presidents have called upon and dined with whomsoever 
they have seen fit. For each member of the Cabinet 
formally to entertain the President and his wife at 
dinner each winter has now become an established 
social custom. 

The President must not receive any but intimate 
friends on Sunday. This was another rule of the early 
days. Even to-day reasonable consideration for the 
Chief Executive forbids disturbance of his Sabbath rest, 
and few officials pay him a Sunday call unless they be 
upon the most intimate terms with him. 

The President must not hold his annual State recep- 
tions or State dinners during Lent. This rule is still 
respected, although many recent masters of the White 
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House have been worshipers at churches prescribing 
no social abstinence during the period between Ash 
Wednesday and Easter Day. It remains as a relic of 
the Mother Country’s religious influence upon her early 
colonies. Washington, as is well known, was a com- 
municant of the Church of England. 

The President never pays a first call, except upon the 
arrival of the head of a foreign State in Washington. 
When President Dole, of Hawaii, and President Iglesias, 
of Costa Rica, visited the capital a few years ago 
President McKinley paid the first call upon each. 
Happily they were quartered at hotels. Had they been 
guests at legations of their countries a social complica- 
tion might have arisen. Perhaps President McKinley 
would have seen fit to designate a hotel wherein to pay 
this first courtesy. When the Princess Aribert, of Anhalt, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, visited Washington 
she paid the President the first call. She was stopping 
at the British Embassy, and, moreover, was traveling 
incognito, under the name of Countess of Miinsterberg. 
But even had she been the heir to the British throne she 
would have owed the President the first call. A Crown 
Prince ranks only as high as our Vice-President. 

oe 
Custom Selects His Dinner Companion 


HE President must not pay a first call upon the 
President-elect when the latter comes to Washington 
for his inauguration. John Adams resented the failure 
of Jefferson to pay him the required first visit. Adams 
absented himself from the inauguration of the father of 
Democracy. John Quincy Adams acted similarly when 
Jackson, his successor, retused to pay him the customary 
honor. The first call of a President-elect should be 
returned by his predecessor within an hour. 

A President must not exercise his personal choice in 
escorting ladies to his formal dinners. Certain strict 
rules govern the seating of guests at these functions. 
At his Diplomatic dinner he must pay the first honor to 
the wife of the dean of the Diplomatic Corps — at present 
Lady Pauncefote ; at his Supreme Court dinner, the wife 
of the Chief Justice ; at his Cabinet dinner, the wife of 
the Vice-President. 

He does not make use of the complimentary forms of 
opening and closing official letters. He commences 
such communications with ‘‘ Sir,’’ not,‘‘ Dear sir.’’ He 
simply signs his name, inclosing. In his correspondence 
with foreign monarchs, however, he begins his letters 
with the salutation, ‘‘ Great and Good Friend,’’ and 
ends them with, ‘‘ Your Good Friend.’’ 

He does not use his name upon his personal cards, 
which simply bear the two words : 


THE PRESIDENT 


ae | 


Thus, to a certain extent, the head of State loses his 
identity as a private citizen. The card of one President 
may suffice for all of his successors. 

The President does not occupy the left side of a car- 
riage seat. Adherence to this rule is apparent to all 
who have witnessed inaugurations. Thus, on March 4, 
1897, Mr. Cleveland occupied the right-hand seat of the 
Presidential victoria on passing from the White House 
to the Capitol, when he was still President. Returning 
from the Capitol, after Mr. McKinley had taken his oath, 
the latter, then President, occupied the right-hand seat. 
Similarly, the Chief Executive must not occupy other 
than the seat of honor at any formal dinner. 


an 
The President Accepts No Valuable Gifts 


HE MUST not accept gifts of great value from infe- 

riors in the Federal service. Thus, when President 
McKinley received from the President of France two 
handsome Royal Sévres vases it was considered proper 
for him to accept them. But within recent years a 
President who accepted a seaside cottage from a Cabi- 
net officer and several other subscribers had heaped 
upon his head considerable abuse. The Chief Magis- 
trate in question put an end to the criticism by writing 
out a check covering the value of the property. 

The President does not allow himself to be quoted 
in interviews with newspaper correspondents or re- 
porters. Nearly all Presidents, however, have made 
exceptions to this rule. Mr. Cleveland authorized one 
interview, and corrected the copy before it was tele- 
graphed. It is related that during President Tyler’s 
administration Ann Royall, editor of ‘‘ Paul Pry,’’ a 
sensational sheet, forced the then Chief Magistrate into 
an interview by employing quite unusual means. 
President Tyler occasionally enjoyed a swim in the 
Potomac, whose banks were then far from civilization. 
Ann Royall, strolling by the river, spied the Presidential 
apparel and seated herself thereupon. She would not 
budge until the irate Executive, up to his neck in the 
water, had granted the interview. All Presidents have 
received newspaper men and given them such informa- 
tion as they have deemed proper for publication, on 
condition that the source should not be mentioned. 
Presidents themselves have made these rules. 
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NINTH CHAPTER 
oJ] gone weeks after this, 
during which Betty 
had been a number 
of times to the 
Dennises’ with in- 
creasing satisfac- 
tion, Aileen invited 
Paddy to a dinner 
she was giving. She 
hada distinct motive 
for doing this be- 
sides her desire 
to see him. She 
wanted to dazzle 
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The Fascinating Love Story of a power of movement. Before, it was such 
Sweet and Winsome New York Girl a cumbersome thing for me to get 
around that I always had a feeling of 
being at other people’s mercy, and used 
to be bored with the fear of being bored 
and unable to get away easily. Well, 
how are you?”’ she broke off, looking 
up at Paddy with a smile. 

‘* Very well, indeed.”’ 

** Are you sleeping well ?’’ 

‘* Like a top— when I don’t lie awake 
for a reason, that is.’’ 

‘* ’m getting worried about myself,”’ 
Walter put in. ‘‘ I have insomnia for 
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him a little, for at 

the Island they had 
lived such a retired life that he had not seen her with the 
importance of her great wealth upon her. She knew that 
she ran the risk of intensifying his scruples, but trusted to 
increasing her power over him correspondingly. 

She chose her guests carefully, determined that they 
should every one be “* features,’’ an bah 
borrow newspaper terms. He would feel their importance 
and then realize that she was the most important of them 
all. She ordered a very grand gown for the occasion, far 
more magnificent than those she usually wore, and had her 
diamonds from the safe-deposit vault in which they were 


kept. She did not exactly want 

to ask Walter to take the head 

of the table; but it would have 

seemed strange not to—he was 

so much at home in the house. 
me 

Paddy was the next to the last 
guest to arrive, and Aileen had 
time to be anxious for fear he 
was going to send an excuse. 
They had lived so informally 
at the Island that she had never 
seen him in evening dress be- 
fore, and she was pleased to 
discover how becoming it was 
to him. They met as if they 
had seen each other the day 
before and under the most com- 
monplace circumstances, being 
easy and unembarrassed, both 
of them. He told her how 
nearly he had been prevented 
from coming, and she told him 
about the girl he was going to 
take in to dinner, and then he 
gave way to the last comer. 

At dinner Aileen noticed that 
he and his partner, who sat on 
Walter’s left, seemed to be hav- 
ing a very interested time, and 
repented having given him so 
attractive a girl to take in. To- 
ward dessert the conversation 
at his end of the table became 
general, and he and Walter kept 
all laughing with reminiscences 
of their college days. Walter 
was evidently drawing Paddy 
out, and with great success. 
Aileen was determined that her 
end of the table should not be 
dull by contrast, and, the men 
on each side of her seconding 
her, they soon forgot the other 
end in their own fun. 

There was some high-class 
professional singing when they 
went into the drawing-room, and 
then Paddy came to take his 
leave without their having ex- 
changed another word. 

““T wish you wouldn’t go just 
yet. Wait till these people go. 
Walter will keep you company. 
I haven’t had a chance to sce 
you at all,’’ she said. 

‘Very well,” he replied, 
and moved away to say good- 
night to his partner at dinner. 


After every one had gone, ex- 
cept Walter and Paddy, Aileen 
led the way into the library and 
sat down in an easy-chair before 
the fire, asking Walter to shut 
the doors. 

‘* Now smoke and make your- 
selves comfortable,”’ she said to 
the two men. 

This is the nicest part of 
all,’’ said Walter. 

‘Though it was all nice,’’ 
added Paddy. 

‘* T never can see why you go 
out so little; you are such a 
sociable fellow, Paddy.” 

“I haven’t the time nor the 
Strength. Besides, I am always 
lorgetting that I do like it and 
thinking that 1 am superior 
enough not to. You know it is 
superior not to care for this sort 
of thing.” 

Like Aileen and me; we 
don t, really,’’ said Walter. 

: e. do lately,’’ said Aileen. 

It’s so wondertul to go among 
people with such a change in 
me. It's like a new sense, this 


and not ‘‘ fillers,’’ to 
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into the fire. 














ORAWN BY HENRY HUTT 


‘*FOR THE FIRST TIME THE BARRIERS 


BETWEEN THEM HAD FALLEN, AND 


BOTH OF THEM KNEW THAT THIS WAS SO”’ 
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about ten minutes every night, and I 
used to fall asleep when I was getting 
into bed.”’ 

‘* |] think we ought to go home and let Miss Tracy get 
some sleep,’’ suggested Paddy. 

‘* Oh, don’t go,’”’ pleaded Aileen. ‘‘ You haven’t asked 
me a thing about myself,’’ she added reproachfully. 


es 


‘* But I have asked Early on several occasions,’’ he 
answered with a smile, throwing the end of his cigarette 


‘** You look so grand I don’t feel at home with you,’’ he 
took advantage of a moment’s /é/e-d-/é/e to say. ‘* You 


even look bigger, as well as 
more imposing. I can’t believe 
it is the girl in the blue linen 
gown that I used to carry 
about.”’ 

‘*It’s the same old Aileen,”’ 
she said with a smile as Walter 
came back. 

Paddy punctually made _ his 
dinner call, on Sunder afternoon 
when there were several other 
callers. He devoted himself to 
Mrs. Pierce, who had returned 
the day before, and hardly spoke 
to Aileen. It was some weeks 
before she saw him again. Then 
she met him on the street and 
he stopped to speak toher. He 
seemed constrained and unlike 
himself, and she thought that he 
looked ill, although he insisted 
that he was perfectly well. His 
friendship with Betty continued 
unabated, Betty spending a great 
deal of time at the Dennises’. 

Aileen was glad that simple 
politeness demanded that she 
call on Mrs. Dennis, which she 
did, going early in the afternoon 
so that there might be no chance 
of Paddy’s coming home. She 
was attracted by Mrs. Dennis 
immediately, for her own sake 
as wellasherson’s. She was an 
intelligent, interesting woman, 
well read and thoroughly 
modern, looking wonderfully 
young to have a son of Paddy’s 
age. Aileen fancied that she 
was a little cool at first, but 
her manner soon thawed under 
Aileen’s simple friendliness and 
cordiality. Aileen’s real grati- 
tude for her kindness to Betty 
first broke the ice, and they 
talked for a long time about the 
child before Paddy, or Percival, 
as his mother called him, was 
mentioned. Evidently Mrs. 
Dennis was determined not to 
be the first to introduce his 
name, so Aileen had to make 
the break herself. Once started 
it was easy enough. She spoke 
with tears in her eyes of the 
great thing he had done for her ; 
and Mrs. Dennis referred to the 
size of the payment. 


ch 


‘* But what was that to me 
compared with the use of my 
legs ?’’ Aileen demanded. 

‘* To us it has made the differ- 
ence between comfort and peace 
of mind and discomfort and 
anxiety,’’ said Mrs. Dennis. 
‘** Percival has had such heavy 
burdens on his shoulders,’’ she 
added. 

‘*T am glad if it means so 
much to you, for it has seemed 
nothing to me in comparison,”’ 
Aileen said as she rose to go. 
‘** We are all so fond of your son 
that I wish he would not neglect 
us so.’’ Mrs. Dennis looked 
her straight in the eyes. 

‘* My son is proud —I am glad 
to say,’’ she said. 

‘* Ah, andsoamI!’’ returned 
Aileen, stretching out her hand. 

Aileen was out when Mrs. 
Dennis returned her call. She 
intended to go to see her again, 
but was prevented by Betty’s 
faiiing ill. She took a bad cold 
that nearly became pneumonia 
and left her with a cough. 
Doctor Collier ordered her 
South for the rest of the winter 
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and they went off hastily. Aileen was not really sorry 
to go. She was getting tired of the gayety which she 
had enjoyed so much at first. : 

Paddy came to see Betty unprofessionally while she 
was ill. He did not ask tor Aileen, and she was per- 
verse enough not to put herself in the way of seeing 
him. She did meet him once by accident as she was 
coming into the house and he was going out, and his 
manner was as cold and constrained as it had been that 
day on the street. Aileen was ern | to feel a | 
nant with him and to be poe 1 with hope deferred, 
though she never lost her confidence that things would 
straighten themselves out eventually. 

She humbled her pride and made one last attempt by 
asking him and Walter to dinner the night before she 
went away. Betty came to dinner and rather monopo- 
lized things ; but even after she had gone to bed, and 
Walter was talking with Aunt Janet, Paddy did not im- 
prove the opportunity, and finally went away very early, 
taking Walter with him. Aileen would have been in- 
terested if she could have known what happened next. 

The two young men walked down the street in silence. 

‘* It’s early. Come home with me and have a 
smoke,”’ said Walter. 

Paddy nodded. He did not seem more communica- 
tive when they were in the rooms which Walter called 
his, a beautiful apartment fitted up with the spoils of 
hunting in all parts of the globe. It was a long time 
since Paddy had been there, and there had been many 
treasures added, but he did not look about him. In- 
stead, he dropped into a chair in the so-called library 
and lighted the cigar which Walter offered him. At 
last he looked up at Walter, who was leaning against 
the fireplace, and, with a comprehensive sweep of his 
hand around the room, said : 

‘* You'll be sorry to give this up, you have been here 
so long; but I suppose you can have some others just 
as satisfactory.”’ 

‘* What on earth are you talking about?’’ Walter 
demanded. 

‘* It’s none of my business, and I know I’m not sup- 
gous to know, but Betty has been confiding in me. 

sides, I have eyes in my head.” 

** Confiding what in you?’’ asked Walter. 

‘*Tll be hanged if you have va right to treat me 
this way,’’ Paddy exclaimed irritably, jumping to his 
feet. ‘‘ I wouldn’t make you feel like a meddlesome 
fool, no matter what you said to me.”’ 


os 


Walter put his hand on his shoulder and forced him 
back into his chair. ‘‘ Steady, old man!’ he said 
soothingly. ‘‘ I haven't an affair in the world that you 
are not welcome to know all about. It was just that I 
wasn’t sure what you were driving at. Do you mean 
about my marrying Aileen?’’ Paddy nodded, but did 
not look at him. Walter kicked the logs of the fire 
together before he continued : ‘* I don’t know what it is 
that Betty has been confiding in you, but I have never 
asked Aileen to marry me and never shall.’’ 

‘* Not if she cares for you?’’ demanded Paddy, bring- 
ing the words out with some difficulty. 

** She doesn’t care for me in the way you think. If 
she did I couldn’t keep from it.’’ 

‘* Then you——’’ Paddy began, but stopped. 

‘* Yes, I do,’’ Walter answered. Both men were in 
a state of nervous tension that betrayed itself in their 
voices. In the dim light of the room their faces told no 
tales. They did not look at each other. 

‘* Look here, Paddy,’’ Walter began after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘ There isn’t another man on earth to whom I 
would talk about this, but I feel as if you had a right to 
know. Aileen is the only woman I have ever cared for 
in my life. Now, though I have always been very fond 
of her, it has been only since she has been well that I 
have felt the divine fire. I suppose a finer man than I 
would have felt it before. I don’t excuse myself, but it 
is the way I was made. There was a time when she 
cared, but I simply could not make the sacrifice, and I 
let her see that this was so. She never blamed me; she 
never expected it of me, knowing me so well; but it 
naturally made her care less for me.”’ 

‘** And she would not marry you now?’’ Paddy asked 
in a low voice as Walter paused. 

‘*T am sure she wouldn’t. And I never would ask 
her to. Besides, she has got over the feeling for me.’’ 

‘* How do you know?’’ demanded Paddy. 

‘* It is perfectly unmistakable. No man who has ever 
been loved by a woman has any doubts when she gets 
over caring for him. For one reason she is more affec- 
tionate with me than she used to be. If she loved me 
do you think that, under the circumstances, she would 
show me her affection frankly and openly, that she 
would make advances to me?”’ 

‘*] suppose not,’’ Paddy replied slowly, as Walter 
seemed to expect an answer. ‘‘ Her pride would be up 
in arms, and her one idea would be to show you that she 
wouldn’t take anything from you if you offered it.” 

‘* Exactly. Besides, there is another reason,’’ Walter 
continued. ‘‘ You don’t ask me what it is?”’ he added. 
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** What is it?’’ Paddy asked mechanically. 

‘* Because she cares for a better man than I.”’ 

‘* And that man is?’’ Paddy’s voice sounded un- 
natural to himself as he asked this question, which 
seemed to force itself out of its own accord. 

2 seemed a week before Walter answered, ‘‘ Your- 
self.’’ 

Paddy got up from his chair, walked to the window 
and stood looking out into the night before he asked in 
a low voice: ‘‘Are you sure?”’ 

It reached Walter at the fireplace, however, and he 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

** She didn’t tell you so?’’ Paddy faltered. 

‘* No; not inso many words. Still, I am sure.’’ He 
waited for a few minutes, and as Paddy did not reply 
or look around he walked over to him and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. ‘*‘ What are you going to do about 
it?’’ he asked. 

‘* Go home and cry for joy,’’ Paddy answered. 

** And then?”’ 

‘*T’ll be hanged if I know. 
can’t marry a rich woman ! 
nerve of me.”’ 


Oh, hang it, Walter, I 
I loathe the idea with every 


‘*So you would sacrifice her happiness as well as 
your own to your accursed pride ?’’ Walter said calmly. 

‘* | am afraid my pride would go hang if I were thrown 
in the way of temptation. She is perfectly irresistible to 
me, and has been from the first moment I saw her. She 
is not like any other woman I have ever known.” 

‘* Don’t I know that?’’ demanded Walter. ‘* Don’t 
turn the knife. But see here, Paddy, tell me the truth. 
Would you have married her as she was?” 

‘* 1 can’t tell, because I was always perfectly sure I 
could cure her. I never was really put to the test, thank 
Heaven, for I might not have stood it. But, Walter,” 
he broke off, ‘‘ she is terribly polite to me these days. 
No woman could love a man and treat him as she does 
me. If she were only cool to me I’d understand, but 
this dreadful friendliness and cordiality !”’ 

Walter gave a laugh that was not very mirthful. ‘‘ I 
only wish she would treat me that same way!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ But tell me the truth—I deserve a little 
confidence—don’t you know for yourself that she 
cares?”’ 

‘*] thought that she did up there at the Island,” 
Paddy began, but Walter interrupted him : 

‘* Then why didn’t you rush in then?” 
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‘* | was afraid that it was just gratitude, and my being 
the only man worth speaking to that she had seen ali 
summer. I didn’t want to take advantage. Besides, I 
thought that she really loved you, and that I was poach- 
ing on your preserves. I felt horribly treacherous, and 
when I found that the thing had got out of my control I 
ran away. Are you sure that you haven’t a chance ?”’ 

** Sure,” 

‘* Walter, you’re a brick. I don’t believe I could 
have done as much for another fellow, no matter how 
hopeless I felt my own case to be.” 

** But, you see, a man seldom feels really hopeless, 
though he may persuade himself that he does. I would 
not under ordinary circumstances ; but, you see, my 
hands are tied. I can do nothing.”’ 

‘*] hope that you ’* Paddy began and then 





stopped. 
‘** That I won’t be too unhappy? Oh, I shall get used 
to it. I shall never care for another woman as I care 


for Aileen, but there are other ways of caring and other 
things besides women. I shall never shoot myself so 
long as there is anything else to shoot,’’ he added with 
a smile, leading the way back to the fire. 

Paddy looked at him with admiring wonder as he 
stood there on the hearth-rug in all his strength and 
beauty. ‘‘ To think that a woman could put up with 
this when she might have that,’’ he said, indicating 
himself and Walter. 

‘* But you are a good-looking chap yourself if you 
aren’t quite so big,’’ Walter said simply. 

** Not when you are about,’’ Paddy put in. 

Walter continued : ‘‘ Besides, there is as much differ- 
ence in the size of our brains as there is in the size of 
our bodies, though the advantage is on the other side, 
unfortunately for me.’’ 

Paddy held out his hand. ‘‘ I get deeper in debt to 
you all the time, but I don’t mind it, and you are the 
only person on earth for whom I could say that. Good- 
night! I'll see you at the train to-morrow.”’ 

Betty had insisted that both young men should see 
nee off, but, at the time, Paddy had declared it impossi- 
le. 

They all met at the ferryboat. Aileen’s indignation 
toward Paddy had increased in the night and she met 
him with a ceremonious politeness that damped his 
ardor, and he immediately became polite himself. They 
had several chances for private conversation before the 
train went, but neither of them would take the initiative. 
Finally they parted with as cool a handshake and as 
indifferent a good-by as if they had been friends of a day. 
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TENTH CHAPTER 


ILEEN came back to New York three months later in 
a blooming state of health, but in a discouraged 
state of mind. She was beginning to believe that 
Paddy’s scruples lay deeper than she had supposed, and 
that they could not be overcome short of measures to 
which her pride refused to listen. Betty and Paddy had 
kept up a vigorous correspondence during her absence, 
and although there was never a word of herself in his 
letters Aileen comforted herself with the belief that he 
was writing to her through the medium of Betty. The 
were delightful letters, easy, natural, and often irresisti- 
bly funny. Aileen seldom had a chance for more than 
one reading, but Betty read them all through every day. 

Aileen had a strong desire to go to see Mrs. Dennis, 
but she would not even avail herself of the pretext of 
returning that lady’s call until Paddy had been at her 
house. This he apparently avoided doing. 

Late one rainy afternoon in April she was doing 
some shopping when, to her delight, she saw Mrs. 
Dennis at the opposite counter of the store. Aileen 
went over and spoke to her, showing some of the pleas- 
ure she felt, and insisting on taking her home in her 
carriage. They found so many things to talk about, 
even without mentioning Paddy’s name, that they had 
not half finished when the carriage drew up in front of 
the apartment house in which the Dennises lived. Mrs. 
Dennis invited Aileen to come in, and she consented on 
the condition that Mrs. Dennis would let her write there 
the note which she had been hurrying home to write. 
She would send the carriage to deliver it, and visit with 
Mrs. Dennis until it returned. Mrs. Dennis asked her to 
stay to dinner, but this Aileen would not consent to do. 

‘* Come into Percival’s room and write your note at 
his desk,’’ Mrs. Dennis suggested, leading the way into 
a large pleasant room at the back of the apartment. 
‘* Tam one of the kind of people who never have proper 
utensils for doing things,’’ she explained. ‘‘ My paper 
and envelopes never match, and I never have both 
letter paper and note paper at the same time, and my 
ink is always thick and my pencils have no points. My 
daughter Alice is just like me, while Percival always has 
everything, and did even when he was a boy.”’ 

‘“ It seems to be a matter of temperament,’”’ Aileen 
remarked, sitting down in front of a big desk. Mrs. 
Dennis pulled out a couple of drawers filled with paper 


and envelopes and then left the room to take off her 
things. 

Aileen looked curiously about the room. It was in- 
conceivably more interesting to her than her note, but 
she knew that Mrs. Dennis would be returning, so she 
took out some paper. It was all stamped with the 
street and number, and, feeling reluctant to use it, she 
began to explore for some plain paper. There was one 
drawer with a bunch of keys hanging from the lock, 
and, after looking in vain in all the others, she opened 
this. The drawer was full of small mementos of her- 
self and the Island. 

There was the missing second volume of her ‘‘ Amiel’s 
Journal,’’ out of which Paddy had read to her on several 
afternoons. He had insisted on marking it witha pencil, 
one end of which was red and one end blue, which he 
happened to have in his pocket ; the blue passages were 
marked for her, and the red for himself. There were 
some curious little shells which she had found on the 
beach and given him to put in his pocket to take home 
for Betty’s collection. There was a blue velvet aigrette 
which she had worn in her hair one evening and which 
had especially pleased his fancy. There was also a 
filmy wisp of a pocket handkerchief, several atrocious 
photographs which Betty had taken, and a few other 
trifles whose association she did not place. 

Aileen was so touched and pleased that the tears 
came into her eyes. She was surprised, too, as Paddy 
had never seemed to her like a man who would cherish 
souvenirs. She knew that he had sentiment, but sup- 
posed that it was for ideas rather than material things. 
She would have liked to stay there dreaming over her 
discovery, but, hearing Mrs. Dennis returning, she 
hastily shut the drawer, seized a sheet of stamped paper 
(it did not seem to matter now) and had her note 
bravely started by the time Mrs. Dennis entered the 
room, 

‘* | wish you would send your carriage home and stay 
to dinner,’”’ Mrs. Dennis urged. 

‘* I believe I will, if you’ll let me change my mind,” 
said Aileen. ‘* Now that I have written this note I 
have lost the sense of innumerable things to do. I for- 
got to write the note before I went out and it has been 
on my mind all the afternoon.” 
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They had a pleasant hour in Mrs. Dennis’s own room 
before Paddy came home. Aileen felt very near to her 
and let herself go in a way she seldom did to any but 
very old friends. They found each other wonderfully 
congenial. Aileen liked it that her wealth and position 
were evidently of slight importance to her hostess ; it 
was herself stripped of these advantages who was being 
weighed in the balance, and there was a keen delight in 
feeling that she was not being found wanting. Mrs. 
Dennis’s manner grew more cordial and intimate every 
moment. It was easy to see where Paddy got his 
warmth of nature, his feeling of kindliness toward his 
fellow-creatures, his sense of humor. 

It was not long before they stumbled into the topic 
they had been avoiding so laboriously. Aileen made 
no effort to hide her interest in it, but ne Mrs. Dennis 
out to tell her about Paddy’s childhood and boyhood. 

‘*T hardly ever dare let myself talk about Percival,”’ 
Mrs. Dennis said at last, ‘‘ for I always forget that other 
women have sons whom they consider quite as wonder- 
ful as Ido my boy. It seems to me that I have achieved 
a very big thing in bringing him into the world, and I 
am so puffed up with pride that the only way I can hide 
it is to keep away from the subject. I put on an air of 
indifference and a manner that seems to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
he’s not so very much after all.’’ 

‘* And you don’t take in a soul for all your efforts,”’ 
laughed Aileen. 

‘* T suppose not,’’ Mrs. Dennis replied in mock dis- 
may. ‘‘ There he is now,’’ she added, though Aileen’s 
quick ears, also listening, had not heard a sound. 

She sat in an intensity of suspense until a familiar 
voice called out, ‘‘ Mother!’’ and a tap came at the 
door. He opened it without waiting for his mother to 
bid him enter. A light flashed up in his eyes as they 
fell on Aileen, 

** You!’’ he exclaimed. 

She sat there in her easy-chair quietly smiling, and 
held out her hand without getting up. ‘‘ Yes, I,’’ she 
answered serenely. 

All her nervousness had left her with his coming. He 
shook hands with her, with a long look into her eyes, 
which she returned. For the first time the barriers be- 
tween them had fallen, and both of them knew that this 
was So. 

Paddy went over to his mother and kissed _ her. 
‘* Well, Mumsey dear, how did you get her here?” he 
asked. 

‘*T went after her in my pumpkin chariot drawn by 
four white mice,’’ she said. 

‘* Oh, but you are mixed!”’ he exclaimed. ‘* She's 
not Cinderella ; she’s the Real Princess —if she is real ?”’ 

‘* Wait till you see her eat some dinner ; that will 
convince you.”’ 

‘** And is she really going to stay to dinner?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

With a face radiant with unfeigned delight, Paddy 
asked his mother and Aileen to excuse him for a 
moment while he prepared himself for dinner. When 
he returned he went and stood in front of his mother. 
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‘* Don’t you think you ought to go and see about 
dinner?”’ he said. ‘‘ I should like to have everything 
very nice when the Real Princess does me the honor otf 
dining in my house.’’ He took her by the arm and 
gently escorted her to the door. Then he kissed her 
and said, ‘*‘ Good old Mumsey !”’ 

He shut the door after her and came and sat down 
on the window-seat, against which Aileen’s chair 
was placed. 

‘* Well?”’ he said, looking at her. 

‘* Well?” she answered, returning his look. He put 
his arm around her, drawing her to him, and kissed her 
cheek. 

‘* This,’’ he said. 

‘* And this,’’ she answered, putting up her lips for 
him to kiss. 


(THE END) 
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such a twit- 
tering, and 


such a 
squirming, fluttering \ 
mass; half a dozen 
English Sparrows roll- 
ing over and chattering 
around each other in the Fifth Avenue gutter, 
and in the middle of the mob when it 
scattered somewhat could be seen the cause 
of it all—a littlke Hen Sparrow, vigorously, 
indignantly defending herself against her 
crowd of noisy suitors. They seemed to be 
making love to her, but their methods were 
so rough they might have been a lynching 
party. They plucked and worried and har- 
ried the indignant little lady in a manner 
utterly disgraceful, except that it was notice- 
able they did her no serious harm. She, 
however, laid about her with a will. Under 
no compulsion to spare her tormentors, 
apparently she would have slaughtered them 
all if she could. 

It seemed clear that they were making love 
to her, but it seemed equally clear that she 
wanted none of them, and having partly con- 
vinced them of this at the point ot her beak 
she took advantage of a brief scattering of the 
assailants to fly up to the nearest eaves, dis- 
playing in one wing as she went some white 
feathers, that afforded a mark to know her by, 
and may have been one of her chief charms. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
COCK SPARROW in the pride of his black 
cravat and white collar points was hard ) 
at work building in a bird-house that some 
children had set on a pole in the garden for 
suchashe. He wasa singular bird in several (| 
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‘“RANDY DREW THE LINE AT FEATHER BEDS” 






chirruped a few times, sang a defi- 
ant answer to the elevated railway 
whistle, and, keeping just out of 
reach of all attempts to capture 
him, he began to explore the brick wilder- 
ness about. He had not been a prisoner for 
generations. He readily accepted the new 
condition of freedom and within a week was 
almost as wild as any of his kin, and had 
degenerated into a little street rowdy like 
the others, squabbling among them in the 
gutter, giving them blow for blow, or sur- 
prising all hearers with occasional bursts of 
canary music delivered with Sparrow energy. 
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HIS, then, was Randy, who had selected 
the bird-house for a nesting place, and 
the reason for his intemperance in the mat- 
ter of twigs is now clear. The only nest he 
had ever known was of basket-work, there- 
fore a proper nest is made of twigs. 

Within a few days Randy appeared with a 
mate. I might have forgotten the riot scene 
in the gutter, as such things are common, 
but that I now recognized in Randy’s bride 
the little white-wifiged Biddy Sparrow that 
had caused it. 

She had apparently accepted Randy, but 
she was still putting on airs, pecking at him 
when he came near. He was squirming 
around with drooping wings and tilted tail, 
chirping like any other ardent Cock Sparrow, 
but he occasionally stopped to show off his 
canary accomplishment. 

Any objections Biddy had were apparently 
overcome, possibly by this astonishing dis- 
play of genius, and he escorted her to the 
N ready-made nest, running in ahead to show 














respects. The building material that he se- 





lected was all twigs that must 
have been brought from 
Madison or Union Square, 


the way, and hopping proudly, noisily, offi- 








and in the early morning he 


ciously about her. She followed him, but 
came out again quickly, 
with Randy after her, chirp- 
ing and_ beseeching. e 








sometimes stopped work for 
a minute to utter a loud, 
sweet song, much like that 
of a canary. 

It is not usual for a Cock 
Sparrow to build alone. 
But then this was an unusual 
bird. After a week he had 
apparently finished the nest, 
for the bird-house was 
crammed to the very door 
with twigs purloined from 
the municipal shade trees. 
He had now more leisure for 
music, and astonished the 
people about by the fre- 
quent singing of his long, 
un-Sparrow-like ditty, and 
he might have gone down to 
history as an unaccountable 
mystery but that a barber 
bird-fancier on Sixth Avenue 
supplied the missing chap- 
ters of his early history. 

This man it seems had put 
a Sparrow’s egg into the | 
wicker basket-nest of his 
canaries. The youngster 
had duly hatched and had 
been trained by the foster- 
parents. Their specialty 
was song. Hehad the lungs 
and robustness of his own 
race. The canaries had 
trained him well, and the re- 
sult was a songster who 
made up in energy what he 
lacked in native talent. 
Strong and pugnacious as 
well as musical, this vocifer- 
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‘*COMPLETELY ROUTED THE BULLY" 


"7 chattered a long time be- 
fore he could persuade her 
to reénter, but again she 
came out immediately, this 

time sputtering and scold- 

ing. Again he seemed to 

exert his power of persua- 
sion, and finally she went 
in chattering, reappeared 
with a twig in her bill, 
dropped it, and flew away 
out of sight. Randy came 
out. All his joy and pride 
in his house were gone; 
this was a staggering blow 
when he had looked for 
unmitigated commenda- 
tion. He sat disconso- 
lately on the doorstep for 
a minute and chirruped in 
a way that probably meant 
‘* Come back, come back.”’ 
But his bride did not come. 
He turned into the house. 
There was a scratching 
sound and he came out at 
once with a large stick and 
flung it from the door to the 
ground. He returned for 
| another, sent that flying 
after the first, and so went 
on, dragging out and hurl- 
ing down all the sticks he 
had so carefully and labo- 
riously carried in. That 
wonderful forked one that 
had given so much trouble 
to get from Union Square, 
and those twosmooth ones, 
just like the ones in his 




















ous roustabout had soon 
made himself master of the 
cage. He had no hesitation 
in hammering into silence a 
canary that he could not put down by musical superiority, 
and after one of these little victories his strains were so 
unusually good that the barber had a stuffed canary pro- 
vided for the boisterous musician to vanquish, whenever 
he wished to favor some visitor with Randy's exultant 
peans of victory. He worried into silent subjection all of 
the canaries he was caged with, and when he was finally 
kept by himself nothing angered him more than to be 
near some voluble songster that he could neither silence 
nor get at. On these occasions he forgot his music, 
and his Sparrow nature showed in the harsh ‘‘ chirrup, 
chirrup”’ that had apparently been developed to make 
itself appreciated in the din of street traffic. 
&h 

By the time his black bib had appeared he had made 
himself one of the chief characters, and quite the chief 
attraction, of the barber shop. But one day the shelf on 
which the bird-cages stood gave way, all the cages were 
dashed to the floor, and in the general smash many of the 
birds escaped. Among them was Randy, or more properly 
Bertrand, as this pugnacious songster was named, after 
the famous Troubadour. The canaries had voluntarily 
returned to their cages or permitted themselves to be 
caught. But Randy hopped out of a back window, 


foster-mother’s nest—all, 
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all must go. For over an 
hour he toiled away in 
silence and alone, then 
apparently he had ended 
his task, for on the ground below was a pile of sticks as big 
as a bonfire, the labor of a week undone. Randy glared 
fiercely at them and at the empty house, gave a short, harsh 
chirp, probably a Sparrow bad-word, then flew away. 
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Next day he reappeared with Biddy, fussing about in 
passerine exuberance once more and chirping as he led her 
to the door again. She hopped in, then out, looked aslant 
at the twigs below, went back in, reappeared with a ver 
small twig that had been overlooked, dropped it, and wit 
evident satisfaction watched it fall on the pile below. After 
running in and out a dozen times they set off together and 
presently returned, Biddy with her bill full of hay, Randy 
with one straw. This was carried in and presumably ar- 
ranged satisfactorily. Then they went for more hay, and 
having got Randy set right she remained in the box to 
arrange the hay as he brought it, only occasionally going for 
a load when he was long in coming, 

It was marvelous to see how the chivalry in this ag- 
gressive musician was reducing him to subjection. It 
seemed a good opportunity to try their tastes. I put out 
thirty short strings and ribbons in a row on a balcony near. 
Fifteen were common strips, eight were gaudy strips, and 
seven were bright silk ribbons. Every other one in the 
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row was a dull string. Biddy was the first to see this 
array of material. She flew down, looked over it, 
around it, left eye—right eye; then decided to let it 
alone. But Randy came closer ; he was not unfamiliar 
with thread ; he hopped this way, then that, pulled at a 
thread, started back but came nearer, nibbled at one or 
two, then made a dart at a string and bore it away. 
Next time Biddy came, and each bore off a string. 
They at first took only the dull ones, but after these 
were gone Biddy selected some of the brighter material, 
though even she did not venture on the gaudiest ribbons, 
and Randy would have no hand in bringing home any 
but the soberest and most sticklike materials. 

The nest was now half done. Randy once more ven- 
tured to carry in a stick, but a moment later it was whirl- 
ing down to the pile below with Biddy triumphantly 
gazing after it. Poor Randy! No toleration for his 

wbby —all those splendid sticks wasted. His mother 
had had a stick nest—a beautiful nest it was—but he 
was overruled; nothing but straw now! Then, not 
sticks, but softer material. He submitted. Liberty had 
brought daily lessons of submission. He used to think 
that the barber shop was the whole world, and himself 
the most important living being. But of late both these 
ideas had been badly shaken. Biddy found that his 
education had been sadly neglected in all useful matters, 
and in each new kind of material she had to instruct 
him anew. 

When the nest was two-thirds finished Biddy, whose 
ideas were quite luxurious, began to carry in large, soft 
feathers, but now Randy thought this was going too far. 
He must draw the line somewhere ; he drew it at feather 
beds. His earliest cradle had had no such lining. He 
proceeded to bundle out the objectionable feather bed- 
ding, and Biddy, returning with a new load, was just in 
time to see the first lot float downward from the door to 
join the stick pile below. She fluttered after them, seized 
them in the air, and returned just in time to meet her 
lord coming out of the door with still more of the obnox- 
ious plumes ; and there they stood, glaring at each other, 
chattering their loudest, their mouths full of feathers 
and their hearts full of indignation. 
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How is it that when it is a question of home furnishing 
we sympathize with the female? | felt that Biddy had 
first right, and in the end she got her way. First there 
was a stormy time in which quantities of feathers were 
carried in and out of the house, or were wind-borne 
about the garden. Then there was a lull, and next day 
all the feathers were carried back to the nest. Just how 
they arranged the matter will never be known, but it is 
sure that Randy himself did the greater part of the work, 
and never stopped till the box was crammed with the 
largest and softest of feathers. During all this time they 
were usually together, but one day she went off and 
stayed for some time. Randy looked about, chirruped, 
got no answer, looked up, then down, and far below he 
saw the pile of sticks that he had toiled to bring. Those 
dear sticks—just like the home of his early days! 
Randy fluttered down ; there was the curious forked one 
still. The temptation was irresistible. Randy picked it 
up and hurried to the nest, then in. It had always been 
a difficult twig to manage —that side prong would catch 
at the door, but he had carried it so often now that he 
knew how. After half a minute’s delay inside — while he 
was placing it, | suppose—he came out again, looked 
perkily about, preened and shook himself, then sang his 
canary song from beginning to end several times, tried 
some new bars, and seemed extremely happy. When 
Biddy came with more feathers he assiduously helped her 
to place them inside, and then the nest was finished. 
Two days later I got up to the nest, and in it found one 
egg. ‘The Sparrows saw me go up, but did not fly chat- 
tering about my head, as do most birds. They flew away 
to a distance and watched anxiously from the shelter of 
some eye. 

The third day there was a great commotion in the box, 
a muffled scuffling and chattering, and once or twice a 
tail poenees at the door as though the owner were trying 
to back out. Then it seemed that something was being 
dragged about. At length the owner of the tail came 
out far enough to show that it was Biddy, but apparently 
she was pulled in again. Evidently a disgraceful family 
brawl was on. It was quite unaccountable until finally 
Biddy struggled out of the door, dragging Randy’s pet 
twig to throw it contemptuously on the ground below. 
She had discovered it in the bedding where he had hid- 
den it—hence the row, but I could not see how she 
could drag it out when he was resisting. I suspect that 
he really weakened for the sake of peace. In the scuffle 
and general upset the egg—their first arrival— was 
unfortunately tumbled out with the stick and fell down 
to lie below, in porcelain fragments, on a wet, yellow 
background. The Sparrows did not seem to trouble 
about the remains ; having dropped from the nest the 
egg had also dropped out of their world. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


AFTER this the pair got along peaceably for several days. 

Egg after egg was added to the nest; in a week 
there were five ; the pair seemed now to be quite happy 
together. Randy sang, to the estonishment of all the 
neighborhood, and Biddy carried in more feathers as 
though preparing to set, and anticipating a blizzard. But 
about this time it occurred to me to try a little experi- 
ment. Watching my chance late one evening I dropped 
a marble into the luxurious nest. What happened at 
once I do not know, but early the next morning I was 
out on Fifth Avenue near the corner of Twenty-first 
Street. It was Sunday. The street was very quiet, but 
a ring of perhaps a dozen people were standing gazing 
at something in the gutter. As I came near I heard 
occasional chirruping, and getting a view into the ring 
I saw two Sparrows locked in fierce combat, chirruping 


a little, but hammering and pecking away in deadly 
earnest. They scuffled around regardless of the 
bystanders for some time, but when at length they 
paused for breath and sat back on their tails and heels to 
gasp | was quite shocked to recognize Biddy and Randy. 
After another round they were shooed away by one of 
the onlookers who evidently disapproved of Sunday 
brawling. ‘They then flew to the nearest roof to go on 
as before. That afternoon I found below the nest not 
only the intrusive marble but also the remains of the 
five eggs, all alike thrown out, and I suspect that the 
presence of that curious, hard, round egg in the nest and 
the obvious implication was the cause of the brawl. 
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Whether Biddy had been able to explain it or not I 
don’t know, but it seemed that the couple decided to 
forget the past and begin all over again. There was 
evidently neither luck nor peace in that bird-box, so they 
abandoned it, feathers and all, and Biddy, whose ideas 
were distinctly original, selected the site this time — 
nothing less than the top of an electric lamp in the 
middle of Madison Square. All week they labored, and 
in spite of a high wind most of the time they finished the 
nest. It is hard to see how the birds could sleep at 
night with that great glaring, buzzing light under their 
noses, still Biddy seemed pleased, Randy was learning 
to suppress his own opinions, and all would have gone 
well but that before the first egg was laid the carbon of 
the light burned out, and the man who put in the new 
ones thought proper to consign remorselessly the whole 
of the Biddy-Randy mansion to the garbage can. 

A robin or a swallow might have felt this a crushing 
blow, but there is no limit to a Sparrow’s energy and 
hopefulness. Evidently it was the wrong kind of a nest. 
Probably the material was at fault. At any rate, a 
radical change would be much better. After embezzling 
some long straws from the nest of an absent neighbor 
Biddy laid them in the high fork of an elm tree in 
Madison Square Park, by way of letting Randy know 
that this was the place now selected, and Randy, having 
learned by this time that it was much less trouble to 
accept her decision than to offer an opinion of his own, 
sang a canary trill on two chirps and diligently set about 
rummaging in the garbage heaps for a supply of choice 
building material, winking hard and looking the other 
way when a nice twig presented itself. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Or” THE other side of the Square was the nest of a pair 

of very unpopular Sparrows. The male bird in par- 
ticular had made himself thoroughly disliked. He wasa 
big, handsome fellow with an enormous black cravat, but 
he was an out-and-out bully. Might is right in Sparrow 
world, ‘Their causes for quarrel are food, mates, quar- 
ters and nesting material—pretty much as with our- 
selves. This arrogant little bird by reason of his strength 
had the mate of his choice and the best nesting site, and 
was adding to it all the choicest material in the Square. 
My Sparrows had avoided the gaudy ribbons I offered. 
They were not educated up to that pitch, but they cer- 
tainly had their zsthetic preferences. A few guinea- 
fowl feathers that originally came from the Central Park 
menagerie had been stolen from one nest to another till 
now they rested in the sumptuous home with which 
Cravat and his wife had embellished one of the marble 
capitals of the new bank. This bully did much as he 
pleased in the Park, and one day, on hearing Randy’s 
song, flew at him. Randy had been a terror among 
canaries, but against Cravat he had but little chance. He 
did his best, but was defeated and took refuge in flight. 
Puffed up by this victory Cravat flew to Randy’s new 
nest, and atter a more or less scornful scrutiny pro- 
ceeded to drag out some strings that he thought he 
might use at home. Randy had been worsted, but the 
sight of the pillage of his home roused the doughty 
Troubadour again, and he flew at the bully as betore. 
From the branches they tumbled to the ground. Other 
Sparrows joined in, and, shame to tell ! they joined with 
the big iio against the comparative stranger. Randy 
was getting very roughly handled ; feathers began to 
float away, and when into the ring flashed a little Hen 
Sparrow with white wing feathers —chirrup —chirrup— 
wallop —wallop—she went into it. Oh, how she did lay 
about her. The Sparrows that had joined in for fun now 
went off —there was no longer any fun in it, nothing but 
hard pecks, and the tables were completely turned on 
Cravat. He quickly lost heart then and fled toward his 
own quarter of the Square, with Biddy holding on to his 
tail like a little bulldog, and there she continued to hang 
till the feather came out by the roots, and she afterward 
had the satisfaction of working it into the coarser make- 
up of her nest along with the rescued material. 
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It is hardly possible that Sparrows have refined ideas 
of justice cal staedion—bet it is sure that things 
which look like it do crop up among them. Within two 
days the guinea-fowl feathers that so long had been the 
chief glory of Cravat’s nest, formed part of the fur- 
nishing of Biddy’s new abode, and none had the temerity 
to dispute her claim. But it was now late in the season, 
feathers were scarce, and Biddy could not find enough 
for the lining that she was so particular about. But she 
found a susbtitute that appealed to her love of the novel. 
In the Square was the cab stand, and scattering near are 
usually more or less horsehairs. These seemed to be 
good and original linings —a most happy thought — and 
with appropriate enthusiasm the ever-hopeful couple 
set about gathering horsehairs, two or three at a time. 
Possibly the nest of a Chipping Sparrow in one of the 
parks gave them the idea. The Chippy always lines 
with horsehair and gets an admirable effect by curling 
the hair round and round the inside of the nest. The 
result is good, but one must know how to get it. It 


would have been well had the Sparrows learned how 
to handle the hair. When a Chippy picks up horsehairs 
to bring home she takes only one at a time, and is careful 
to lift it by the end, for the harmless-looking hair is not 
without its dangers. The Sparrows had no notion of 
handling the hair except as they did the straw. Biddy 
seized a hair near the middle, and finding it somewhat 
long she took a second hold several inches away. In 
most cases this made a great loop in the hair over her 
head or beyond her beak. But it was a convenient way 
to manage and at first no mischief came, though Chippy, 
had she seen it, might well have shuddered at the idea 
of that threatening noose. 

It was the last day of the lining. Biddy had in some 
way given Randy to understand that no more hair was 
needed, and proud and bustling she was adding a 
few finishing touches and a final hair, while he was 
trying some new variations of his finest bars on top of 
Farragut’s head, when a loud alarm chirrup from Biddy 
caughthisear. He looked toward the new home to see 
her struggling up and down without apparent reason, 
and yet unable to get more than her length away from 
the nest. She had at last put her head through one of 
those dangerous hair nooses made by herself, and by 
mischance had tightened and twisted so that she was 
caught. The more she struggled and twisted the tighter 
became the noose. Randy now discovered that he was 
deeply attached to this willful little termagant. He 
became greatly excited and flew about chattering. He 
tried to release her by pulling at her foot, but that only 
made matters worse. All their efforts were in vain. 
Several new kinks were added to the hair. Other hairs 
from the nest seemed to join in the plot, and, tangled 
and intermeshed, they tightened even more, till the 
group of wondering, upturned child-faces in the park 
below were centred on a tousled feathery form hanging 
still and silent in the place of the bustling, noisy, ener- 
getic Biddy Sparrow. 

Poor Randy seemed deeply distressed. The neighbor 
Sparrows had come at the danger-call note and joined 
their cries with his, but had not been able to help the 
victim. Now they went off to their own squabbles and 
troubles, and Randy hopped about chirping, or sat still 
with drooping wings. It was long before he realized 
that she was dead, and all that day he exerted himself to 
interest her, and make her join in their usual life. At 
night he rested alone in one of the trees, and at gray 
dawn was bustling about, singing occasionally, and chir- 
ruping around the nest from whose rim in the fateful 
horsehair hung Biddy —stiff and silent now. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ANDY had never been an alert Sparrow. His canary 
training had really handicapped him. He was 
venturesome and heedless with carriages as well as with 
children. This peculiarity was greatly increased by his 
a ne preoccupation, and while foraging somewhat 
istlessly on Madison Avenue that afternoon a messenger- 
boy on a wheel came silently up, and before Randy real- 
ized his danger the wheel was on his tail. As he struggled 
to get away even at the price of his tail his right wing 
flashed ania the hind wheel and then he was crippled. 
The boy rode on and Randy managed to flutter and hop 
away toward the sheltering trees. A little girl assisted 
by her smal! dog captured the cripple after an exciting 
chase among the benches. She took him home, and, 
moved by what her brothers considered sadly misplaced 
tenderness, she caged and nursed him. When he began 
to recover he one day surprised them by singing his 
canary song. This created quite a stir in the household. 
In time a newspaper reporter heard of it. The inevitable 
write-up followed, and this met the eye of the Sixth 
Avenue barber. He promptly came with many wit- 
nesses to claim his missing bird, and at length his claim 
was allowed. 

So Randy is once more in a cage, carefully watched 
and fed, the central figure in a small world, and not at 
all unhappy. After all, he never was a truly wild bird. 
It was an accident that set him free originally. An acci- 
dent had mated him with Biddy. Their brief life together 
had been a succession of storms and accidents. An 
accident had taken her away, and another accident had 
renewed his cage life. This life, comparatively unevent- 
ful, has given him an opportunity to cultivate his musical 
gifts, for he is in a very conservatory of music, and close 
at hand are his old tutors and foster-parents. 
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Sometimes when left alone he amuses himself by 
beginning a rude nest of sticks, but he looks guilty and 
leaves that corner of the cage when any one comes near. 
If a few feathers are given him they are worked into the 
nest at first, but next morning are invariably found on 
the floor below. These persistent attempts at nesting 
suggested that he wanted a mate, and several were 
furnished on approval, but the result was not happy. 
Prompt interference was needed each time to prevent 
bloodshed and rescue the intended bride, so the attempt 
was given up. Evidently this Troubadour wants no new 
lady-love. His songs seem to be rather of war, for the 
barber has discovered that when he wished to provoke 
Randy into his most rapturous musical expression it is 
only necessary to let him demolish, not the effigy of a 
canary, but a stuffed Cock Sparrow. And on these occa- 
sions Randy develops an enthusiasm almost amounting 
to inspiration if the dummy have a very well-marked 
black patch on the throat. 

This, however, is mere byplay. All his best energies 
are devoted to song. And if you stumble on the right 
barber shop you may see this energetic recluse, forget- 
ting the cares, joys anc. sorrows of active life in his devo- 
tion to music, like some monk who has tried the world, 
found it too hard for him, and has gladly returned to his 
cell, there to devote the rest of his days to purely spirit- 
ual pleasures. 


MR. ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON AS A JOURNAL EDITOR 
As this copy of The Ladies’ Home Journal goes to press a contract has been signed with Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson whereby the famous 
author of “‘ Wild Animals I Have Known” is added to the regular editorial staff of this magazine. 


department which, we are confident, is destined to prove one of the most popular in The Journal. Next month we hope to make a fuller 
announcement of this notable addition to the staff. 


Mr. Seton-Thompson will have charge of a 



















































































A Wood and Stone House for $6700 


By Horace S. Fraser 


THE TWELFTH DESIGN IN THE JOURNAL’S NEW SERIES OF MODEL SUBURBAN HOUSES AT MODERATE COST 


HIS house is designed particularly to set upon 
land of irregular surface with a few trees 
and large boulders cropping out near the 
front of it as a base for the stone work. 
On or near such land there is usually 
plenty of stone to be had almost for the 
cost of hauling, and the stone work is 
estimated on that basis. The roof on 
the front of the house is carried down to 

the first story to give it as low an effect as possible, and 

the finished lawn is to be graded up to the stone work. 

Just inside of the stone arch forming the front porch it is 

intended to fit a vestibule in winter if the house is built in 

a cold climate. 

On entering the hall the house seems larger than one 
would think. There is no formal reception-room, but a 
sunny, comfortable living-room full of light and warm in 
coloring, with a cozy chimney-nook, around which the 
family may gather on winter evenings. There is a window- 
seat overlooking the piazza, and a curved shelf for plants 
running the whole length of the bay-window. 

The dining-room is the largest room in the house. It is 
light and sunny, and has a comfortable window-seat and 
broad shelf filled with 
plants. 

The den is shut off 
from the main house. 
At the side of the en- 
trance to it is a small 
coat-closet, and under 
the stairs a coat-closet 
with a lavatory. 

Looking through the 
hall one gets a glimpse 
of the old-fashioned 
flower garden. The 
high latticed fence 
covered with flowering 
vines cuts off from view 
the large kitchen porch 
which is an important 























THe third-story rooms, kitchen, pantry, china-closet, back 

stairs and laundry are finished in North Carolina pine, 
varnished, with rift hard-pine floors. The whole second 
story is finished in whitewood painted white. The living- 
room, dining-room and den are finished in cypress with 
varied grain, stained brown, and the first-story hall in 
whitewood or pine painted white. The floors are the 
least expensive hardwood that can be obtained in the local 
market. The living-room has a beamed ceiling, and a 
wainscoting with a small shelf above for photographs, etc. 
The rough-plastered wall above the wainscoting is divided 
into panels by broad strips of wood, all woodwork in the 
room being without mouldings as much as possible, so that 
the lively figure in the wood may have its full value. 
The chimney-nook is finished with a red tile floor, a dark 
red brick fireplace facing across its whole length with 
old Dutch blue ship tiles om the mantel shelf to the low 
ceiling of the nook. The cypress in the dining-room is 
finished in its natural color, and in the den is stained the 
color of dark old English oak. 

The exterior walls of the house are covered with 
shingles weather-stained to match the stone work, and 
the shingled roof is stained moss green. 

The estimated cost of 
the house, notincluding 
mantels, wall papers 
and gas fixtures, is as 
follows : 

Excavation, stone 
work, brick 

work, concrete 























adjunct in making the 
maid contented. The 
kitchen pantry and china- 
closet are compactly 
grouped and save steps. 
THE piazza opens from 

__ the living-room only, 
without being used as a 
passageway to the front 
door, and is furnished as a 
room with rugs, hammock 
and chairs. 

The back stairs lead 
directly to the third floor, 
which contains servant's 
bedroom and bathroom, 
and a large trunk-room, 
which could be finished 
aS an extra bedroom. 
On the second floor are 
four comfortable corner 
bedrooms, and an extra 
large bathroom and linen- 
closet, 

In the cellar is a laundry 
with plastered walls and 
hardwood floor. It is 
lighted by two windows. 
Phe remainder of the cel- 
ar has a concrete floor 

















and contains furnace, 
coal-bins and storerooms. 


and plaster $1022.00 
Painting . 313.00 
Heating 185.00 
Hardware 100.00 
Plumbing 630.00 
Carpenter work, 
glazing and 
metal work 4400.00 
Total $6650.00 
It is necessary to state 


that the cost of building 
a house varies greatly in 
different localities ; conse- 
quently, in order that one 
may be built after this 
plan for the estimated 
cost, brick yards must be 
near at hand and it must 
be possible to obtain lum- 
ber at near first cost. 
This would exclude it 
from being built in the 
vicinity of a large city, 
where several profits and 
the freight and teaming 
charges would have to be 
added to the cost of mate- 
rials, and where a smaller 
number of hours consti- 
tute a day’s labor. All 
these conditions must 
be taken into account. 
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Epitor’s Note—As a guar- 
antee that the plan of this house 
is practicable, and that the esti- 
mates for cost are conservative, 
the architect is ready to accept 
the commission of preparing the 
working plans and specifications 
for this house to cost $6700, 
providing that the building site 
selected is within reasonable dis- 





A SUNNY LIVING-ROOM, WITH A COzY CHIMNEY-NOOK AND WINDOW-SEAT 


tance of a base of supplies where 
material and labor may be had 
at the standard market value. 
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To a Young Man About to Marry 


YOUNG man sends me this direct 
question : 

** What have you to say, square- 
ly and fairly, to a young man of 
twenty-nine who is about to 
marry ?”’ 

When a young man marries he 
leaves a world of self and enters 
into a world of another and self. 
And herein lies the first lesson a 
young married man must learn : 

the great lesson of putting self aside for another —self- 
effacement, if you will. Heretofore in his goings and 
comings, his habits and ideas, he has had only himself 
to consider : now he has another. He gives to another. 
But in that giving he receives, for right giving always 
means having. Some men never learn this lesson. 
They choose to think that in marriage they are the ones 
who give, forgetting that no man ever gives so much at 
the marriage altar as does a girl. The fullness, the 
depth of meaning, the beauty, the all-in-allness which 
the marriage service means to a girl is realized by but 
few men. The recognition, then, of another, in fullest 
mutual and equal partnership, is the first point to be 
considered : the first lesson to be learned. 
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Tt next point hinges on the first : that a husband and 

wife are equal: the one not inferior to the other: 
the wife not a slave : not a housekeeper — but an equal : 
a companion. And just so far as a young man starts 
out with that idea fixed firmly in his mind—to make a 
companion, a comrade, a chum of his wife —just so far 
does he start out right. The foolish notion that the wife 
who is clever always withholds something to be desired 
by her husband is on a par with the idea that, as women 
are not trained for business, the husband should tell 
his wife nothing about his business affairs. Both 
notions lead away, with unerring accuracy, from the 
truest confidence in married life. Marriage between 
two people can be happy only where the absolute con- 
fidence of both is given, and where nothing is withheld. 
Everything in marriage must be mutual. 
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(ose following upon the mutuality of the relation 
is the fullest recognition of the need which is felt 
by so many wives and so little understood by husbands : 
the great need of consideration. If there is one thing, 
next to love, that I think a woman appreciates most 
from a man, it is the realization that he considers her in 
every phase of the married relation. There 1s nothing, 
to my mind, quite so fine, so real, and so truly great, as 
the tender consideration born of love that a husband 
has a daily, yes, an hourly, chance to show to the 
woman who has given her life into his hands. And 
there is nothing that a woman can stand so much of as 
consideration : the consideration that takes into account 
her feelings, her finer instincts, and her sex. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of a husband who makes the 
truest and highest consideration of his wife the guiding 
motive of his married life. God knows how women 
have suffered from a lack of this element of considera- 
tion in their married iives ; but God knows, too, how 
fine a quality they esteem it when they do find it. It is 
difficult for a young man to understand the true signifi- 
cance and greatness of this quality. But it is a trait so 
fine and so manly that it wins the highest and most 
lasting respect from a woman. Love is a fine thing to 
give to awoman. It is the foundation of everything. 
But love and consideration — consideration born of love 
—completes a combination that raises a man to the 
highest pinnacle of a woman’s love and respect. 
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‘Tene is another point: the treatment by a young hus- 

band of his wife’s mother. Whatever other argu- 
ments may enter into this question there is one phase of 
it which is all too often overlooked by the husband : that 
his wife is the daughter of her mother. This means a 
mother’s anxiety : a mother’s love —a te: derness which 
grows even more tender as the daughter leaves the shel- 
ter of a parental home and assumes those responsibilities 
and faces those experiences through which the mother 
herself has passed. It would be unnatural indeed if the 
mother instinct did not show itself ina thousand ways — 
in little ways which too frequently are misunderstood 
and misinterpreted as interferences. This solicitude on 
the part of the mother is not always easy for a young man 
to understand. He generally understands it better when 
he becomes a father himself and his wife a mother. It is 
a good thing for a young husband to remember that he 
owes his wife to her mother, and that is a debt which is 
ill repaid by an attitude that separates a daughter, after 
she is married, from that mother. A young husband is 
very apt to think that he is all-sufficient to his wife. But 
there come times when the daughter’s heart yearns for 
the mother. Then it is important that the husband’s 
treatment of his wife’s mother should have been such 
that each can unreservedly seek the other in either home. 
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In other words, a young husband owes it to his wife to 
treat her mother with respect. Ifa tie of affection can be 
developed and cemented, the result is ideal. But where 
that cannot be, a young husband should, at the least, 
always strive to make a friend of his wife’s mother, and 
his attitude should always be such that she will look up 
to him and respect him. Often true respect of that kind 
develops into mutual affection. It is always a high trib- 
ute to a young man’s character when his wife’s mother 
can speak of him with the truest respect. At the best 
the relation is an unnatural one, but a husband can 
easily do much to make it less so. 
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"THESE are the subtle qualities. Now as to the more 
material. For if young people realized a little 
more clearly than they sometimes do that there is a dis- 
tinct material side to marriage — that it is very much like 
a business partnership—a great deal of unhappiness 
might be avoided. Speaking a bit brutally, perhaps, 
but truthfully nevertheless, while love is a very beautiful 
and necessary element in married life, still one cannot 
very well live upon it. Young people do not think 
enough of this during the engagement period. They 
are so much taken up with the romantic side that the 
practical side is repellent to them. It sounds too 
earthy : too every-day to young hearts that live in the 
clouds. But, unfortunately, we cannot always live in 
the clouds. It does very well while some one stands 
ready to provide during those stray moments when our 
feet touch earth and we must waste time in eating. But 
marriage is, after all, a bit prosaic, impossible as this 
may sound to some young ears. Married life has a way 
of bringing responsibilities which must be met. We 
cannot always live on the heights of bliss and romance : 
we must come down to ‘‘ The Valley of Commonplace 
Things.”’ Sometimes young men do not realize the 
truth of this until too late. But inevitable it is, and it is 
generally best to provide for the inevitable. 
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HE start for a young man toward a wise solution of 
the material side of marriage~lies, to my mind, in 
three essentials. The first is to keep a wife, from the 
very start, thoroughly posted as to his income. Some 
men differ on this point. But the experiences of those 
who have been married longest and are happiest point 
to the wisdom of a wife’s fullest knowledge of her hus- 
band’s income. No confidence between husband and 
wife is complete which does not include this. It is a 
wife’s right to know exactly what her husband earns. 
Personally, I go further than this in my belief that the 

wife is the wisest custodian of the family income. 

We hear a great deal about women’s love for spend- 
ing money, but I have yet to see an instance where, ii 
the wife is sensible and loves her husband, the family 
income isn’t a thousand times safer in her hands than it 
is in the husband’s. A man, when it comes to money 
matters, is generally one of two things: he is either 
penurious or he is extravagant. The happy medium 
is far more often found with women than with men. 
Women may not know quite so much about the tech- 
nique of financing, but I have noticed that where there 
is any saving of money to be done in a household it is 
generally the woman who is asked to do the saving, and 
it is she who does it—and does it often, too, while the 
husband keeps on spending. There are, of course, 
impossible women just as there are impossible men, 
and I think that probably if a close census were taken 
we should find as many of one as of the other. The 
fools in this world are about equally divided between 
the sexes. But take women as a sex, and the normal, 
womanly woman in particular, a husband’s money is 
pretty safe in the hands of the wife who loves him. If 
men never took any greater chances than to give what 
they earn to their wives there would be a great deal less 
money lost, and there would be thousands fewer pinched 
families in the world. Take it all in all, if I were a 
young man marrying to-morrow I would not have the 
least hesitation in trying the experiment of letting my 
wife be the custodian of my income. Any young man 
who does this stands a pretty good chance of winning. 
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OF COURSE, the young wife is bound to make mistakes 

at first. But men forget too often that a home is to 
the wife what business is to the man. And I think if we 
will sharpen our memories a bit we will have no trouble 
in locating some mistakes we made in the first year of 
business life. But Experience teaches. We learn dearly 
from her, but surely. The first year of a wife’s manage- 
ment of her house and of the finances of the home can 
never be a fair test. But he is a wise young husband, 
and she a wise young wife, who take counsel together 
and see to it that something, and as large a some- 
thing as possible, is saved out of the first year’s 
income. Some folks have a way of declaring that the 
first year of married life is the most trying. But where 
one gets a close knowledge of several families the con- 
viction is brought home that the trying period lies beyond 





the first year. I should fix it rather at the third year, 
when the pretty trousseau is showing wear, is no 
longer in style and needs replenishing ; when the wed- 
ding presents have lost their lustre, and this thing has 
worn out and that thing has to be replaced ; when a little 
family is growing up and doctor's bills are introduced 
into the family reckoning. That is the trying period 
when interests are apt to become very close. Likewise 
calculations. Then it is that the saving of the compara- 
tively care-free and less expensive first year of married 
life comes in handy, or is sadly missed if the income 
was then lived up to in unnecessary buying and foolish 
entertaining. A great deal of happiness in this world is 
wrecked by debt, and generally the debt could have been 
avoided if a little more care and common-sense had been 
exercised. Now, the family income should be known to 
the wife, so that she may know, from the beginning, just 
how far she can go in all her expenses. From the very 
first, married life, in most cases, means the careful watch- 
ing of the family income, and an intelligent disposition 
of money is possible only when both the husband and 
the wife know exactly what they are about. 


4) 
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HE second material essential in married life is the cour- 
tesy and the right that every husband should show 

his wife by giving her an allowance of her own for her 
private needs. Here is one of the points in married life 
where the great question of consideration comes in. It 
is one of the highest forms of consideration a husband 
can show to his wife in not compelling her to come to 
him for the means to buy the hundred and one little 
things which enter into a woman’s life, and which a 
man cannot understand. Nor should a wife, in any way, 
be asked to explain the expenditure of her allow- 
ance. It should be given her freely, unreservedly, and 
without question as to why she wants it or what she 
has done with it. If a man has not that degree of confi- 
dence in his wife which makes this possible he should 
never have married. It is one of the most humiliating 
elements in woman’s life in America to-day, and one of 
the phases which is more uncomplimentarily reflective 
upon American husbands, that a just allowance is with- 
held from many wives. No matter how small the allow- 
ance may be, so long as it is fair in proportion to the 
income earned, every wife should have a purse of her 
own, sacred to herself and her needs, and free from the 
slightest intrusion on the part of her husband. Every 
wife is entitled to this, and no young man —I care not 
how small his income nor what his reasoning may be — 
starts married life aright who withholds that courtesy 
and that right from his wife. There is nothing that will 
slowly — perhaps because a woman is long-suffering — 
but so surely stamp out and kill a woman’s love for a 
man as niggardliness toward her, or distrust of her where 
his money is concerned. That sort of a man earns the 
contempt of his fellow-men. And he generally gets it. 


&: 

HE final essential I would urge upon a young man just 
entering married life is the importance of insuring 
his life for the benefit of his wife. No matter how con- 
siderate a husband may be of his wife when he is at her 
side and able to provide for her, he cannot afford to lose 
sight of the future. I know it is not easy, nor perhaps 
is it natural, for a young man just entering the state of 
married life to think, at its very outset, of its earthly dis- 
solution. But, nevertheless, all the elements of love, 
consideration and foresight come in to make this step 
the wisest one which a young man can take. Making 
provision for the future of those we love is one of the 
highest things we are capable of doing in this world. 
It is the ordinary and not the wise man who simply 
thinks of the present. But we are a bit larger and 
wiser when with the present we think of the future that 
lies beyond. Many a woman has been lovingly cared 
for by her husband while he was with her, only to awaken 
heartbroken some day with the double grief of the 
taking away of her husband and the support of herself 
and her children. A man cannot control the former, 
but he can avoid the latter. Many a woman has gone 
through tortures of suffering by the lack of foresight of 
a devoted husband—devoted in all save the one 

thought of what she should do when he was no more. 


4. 
ap 


T IS a fine record for a man to leave behind him, as 

did a friend of mine not long ago who died after 

thirty-two years of married life, and made it possible 
for his widow to say afterward : 

‘* For thirty-two years we were like chums. Never in 
all those years did I know what it was to receive a 
hasty word from him. He was always the same : loving 
and considerate, ever thoughtful of the day that was, but 
so mindful of the day that might be, that now I have not 
a single thought or worry to take one moment from my 
thought of him.’’ 

I knew him well. At least I thought so. But I never 
knew how truly great he was until I heard that. For 
that was greatness. That was marriage in its best sense. 
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‘EW of us engaged as 
parents or teachers 
in the work of educa- 
tion have not been at 
times impressed with 
the apparent futility 
of our efforts. We 
write learned pedagogical trea- 
tises, explore the history of past 
culture, develop new sciences in 
the study of children, refine and 
multiply institutions, and still 
the best part of education is by 
the way. It is the result of 
accident rather than intention. 
Life and Nature educate, while 
our poor, artilicial imitations of 
their work seem sadly wasteful 
and ineffective. We set chil- 
dren at work laboriously constructing houses 
of such materials as we can bring into the 
schoolroom. Meantime the lad on Saturday 
spends half a day watching carpenters build 
a house on the corner, and in the afternoon 
constructs a hut in the back vard that indi- 
cates more development than we could hope 
for in a term of school work. 





Nature is a Child's Best Teacher 

HE child who runs for a day over an ocean 

ship has laid in a store of observations 
worth more than much teaching of mechanical 
invention and means of transportation. <A 
few weeks spent in making a little garden, 
planting seeds, caring for the tender growths, 
gathering and utilizing such produce as may 
come, will bring the child nearer to the great 
Nature-mother than much school work and 
even many excursions for Nature-study. It 
is play, work, love that educate: spontaneous 
self-expression, action compelled by inner or 
outer forces, relations to other individuals. 

Yet it is true that where one child has the 
interest and opportunity to run about an ocean 
steamer, a thousand children never see one. 
While one child may have a garden, the waifs 
and victims of the city can only see flowers 
hedged in by iron railings and often guarded 
by a green expanse with its signs warning 
them to keep away. It is indeed this limita- 
tion of experience that justifies our attempts 
at conscious education. It is because we 
cannot wait for Nature and accept the chances 
of experience, because life is brief and the 
individual must start with the capital of other 
lives, that we need to assist and supplement 
Nature in developing the individual. 

Our task would be comparatively easy if 
the development of personality proceeded in 
a straight line—if it were such a process 
as could be represented by a step-by-step 
advance in one direction. But this is exactly 
what is nevertrue. Growth is most irregular. 
Now one element springs suddenly into active 
being, and now another. <A brief time of 
rapid advance is apt to be followed by a 
long period when the elements unfolded may 
have time quietly to establish themselves. 
In Doctor Oppenheims’s study of ‘ The 
Development of the Child’ these irregular- 
ities in physical growth are brought out in the 
clearest fashion; but our interest lies in the 
fact that the same law holds completely with 
reference to mental and moral development. 
Why the Education Problem is Complex 
* IS this that makes the educational prob- 

lem so amazingly complex and difficult as 
often to lead one to despair. Not only must 
every child be treated as an individual, but 
every phase of his development must be 
treated individually as well. The first ques- 
tion in education is, ‘‘ Where is the child 
now?” and until we have asked and answered 
this there is no use in asking any other. 

Yet if growth is not such as can be repre- 
sented by movement in a straight line it is 
none the less law-abiding. Though each 
individual must express the great forces of life 
In unique form, still inthe development of the 
human personality the mass of seemingly 
Irregular movements falls into certain clearly 
marked periods. This is due largely to that 
subtle and far-reaching law of rhythm which, 
so far as we know, holds of all life, and pos- 
sibly of all movement. But whether or not 
the law applies to motion in the inorganic 
world, certainly life is ruled by it. Inthe 
development of physical existence apparently 
the great types of life have been developed in 
comparatively brief periods; while following 
these, long ages have been required to estab 
lish the types. A forward leap, followed by 
along epoch of quiescence, would seem to be 
the law of movement in the evolution of life. 

It is this law which applies to the develop- 
ment of personality. 


In the mass of seem- 
Ingly 


irregular movements that characterize 
the growth of the individual spirit it is pos- 
sible to trace the ebb and flow in the tides 
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of life. Periods of forward movement and 
periods of quiescence are present here as in 
human history, in the development of organic 
life, and perhaps in the formation of_the uni 
verse of stars. Viewed in a large way child- 
hood and maturity represent the two types — 
the one the age of rapid growth, the other 
the period of quiet establishing of the forces 
of life, with ordered expression. Yet each of 
these breaks up into numerous lesser units 
of one and the other type. Indeed, in direct 
proportion to the vitality and possibility of 
continuous growth in the individual will such 
ebb and flood tides be present. 

Thus such movements, instead of deserving 
our suspicion and efforts at suppression, 
should be welcomed and understood. That 
absolute regularity which is the ideal of the 
pedant is an indication of a choking of the 
forces of life; and the irregular movement to 
and fro, so disconcerting to our plans and so 
thwarting to the success of our prearranged 
system of culture, is the highest and most 
welcome indication of that life which it is the 
purpose of education to call forth, 


Lead the Child Step by Step 


ERE, then, lies the educational problem. 
Instead of attempting to lead the person 

ality along such a step-by-step process as can 
be represented by a straight line, we should 
seek to understand the law of periodicity 
in its application to personal development, 
and to adapt all our educational influences 
to the successive phases of movement through 
which the personality passes. This we must 
do both generally and individually; we need 
to understand the typical phases in the 
growth of the personal spirit, and also, 
among the innumerable modifications of these, 
the ones presented by the children with whom 
we are associated. Let me repeat it: the first 
question in education is, ‘* Where is the child 
now?’’ Unless that can answered all 
pedagogical discussion and educational tink 


be 


ering must remain futile and remote from 
the real problem. 
For instance, there seems to be in many 


children a clearly defined period of subsidence 
in mental growth about the seventh or eigith 
vear. This by no means appears clearly in 
all children; but so frequently as to be more 
than an individual variation. The child who 
has been going forward very rapidly suddenly 
becomes stupid, careless of study and _ irre 
sponsive tostimulus. And what is the result? 
The fond parent who is vain of the child’s 
ability and the teacher who is ambitious for 
results unite to crowd the child on. Stimulus 
is multiplied at home and at school. The 
parent informs the teacher that the child has 
done well and there is no reason why he 
cannot do better. The teacher’s pride and 
energies are redoubled to push the child 
forward, In other words, everything possible 
is done to force the child across the period of 
retarded growth at the same rate of speed 
which was shown in the periods of most rapid 
and expansive forward movement. 


Beware of Forcing the Child 

BUT now suppose that this period of quiet 

incubation is Nature’s provision for gath 
ering slowly together the energies of life for 
the great forward leap in the period of transi- 
tion from childhood to youth: what have we 
done? Crowded sail, only to crack the main- 
mast and strain the ship; forced the steam 
until the engine of life has been perhaps per- 
manently disabled. How many over-neryous 
and morbid children drifting in a sickly way 
through the period of transition, unable to 
respond to the appeal of that epoch of life 
and come forth into bounding manhood and 
womanhood, are sad memorials to the suc 
cessful gratification of the vanity of parent and 
teacher. Suppose (terrible thought!) that 
the child should even drop out of school for 
a time, and revert to mud pies and sand 
houses, forgetting his arithmetic and letting 
his soul sleep in a calm physical life like an 
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unawakened seed in the soil— 
whatthen? This: that a month of 
such a child’s time later may be 
worth a year of the overstrained 
child’s; that acquirements in 
arithmetic, and grammar, and 
geography, are poor tests of the 
worth of life. 

Too often when the child who 
has been allowed to sleep his 
two years, if necessary, strides 
ahead of his neighbor who has 
never missed a schoolday —nor 
even an evening’s study at home 
— we regard it as unusual talent. 
We never stop to think how 
much of genius is simply health! 
And how genius might be multi- 
plied if we let Nature take us 
her confidence and followed the open 


into 
secret that broods over the spring flowers. 


a 
When the Awkward Avge Arrives 


AKE another example. About the age of 

nine, ten or eleven most children pass 
through an awkward period which to the 
unsympathetic observer is most disagreeable. 
The growth is irregular, and the feet and 
hands are too large for the body. The child, 
too, is just becoming conscious of them and 
keeps them well in the foreground — not only 
of his consciousness but also of the stage of the 
domestic and social life. In the same way 
his words are too big for his ideas, and the 
dawning mental personality expresses itself in 
the same awkward way as the physical. And 
thus we who have taken the child into the 
drawing-room to show him off to strangers 
now send him out of the room with a sharp 
word, or worse, a sarcastic reference to his 
awkwardness. It isn’t his fault that he 
wants to display himself; we have taught him 
that; until now he comes noisily into the 
room with the high-pitched voice and dis- 
agreeable behavior which children use to at- 
tract attention, and which is so irritating to us. 
But as it was our vanity that displayed the 
young child, so it is our vanity that is hurt 
now. And if for once we were to follow not 
the promptings of vanity, but the good of 
the child, ought not our treatment to be 
opposite in both cases? The young child, 
so endlessly attractive to us because of the 
mysterious dawning of the soul we behold 
in him, needs nothing so much as to be 
left alone to establish quietly the roots of 
his being in the soil of affection. Instead of 
displaying him to all comers, and compelling 
him to go over and over his small vocabulary 
of baby words, we should restrain our vanity, 
and let him lie much of the time in the lap 
of his nurse—Nature. The child in the 
awkward needs nothing much as 
companionship with us, and guidance through 
the period of bungling expression until one 
of natural and ordered life is reached. 


age so 


Sometimes the Parent is Wrong 

N‘ IT only this, but the very awkwardness is 

a clew to the needed lessons. With the 
first consciousness of personality the child 
has no sense of proportion and is irritatingly 
aggressive in the assertion of opinion. All 
parents know the case: ‘‘ Now, mamma, you 
think you said so, but J know you didn’t.’’ 
The temptation is to suppress the child as 
And there is no doubt 
that impudence must be suppressed — for the 
child’s sake. And yet the child who says 
just that annoying thing is ready to recognize 
for the first time that two people may come to 
diametrically opposite opinions and still both 
be earnest and intelligent. The true lesson 
of toleration can now be taught for the first 
time. Hitherto we might have preached 
about it endlessly, and the child could not 
have understood; now it is possible to develop 
that respect for the personality and opinions 
of others that gives proportion and beauty to 
intellectual relationship. Indeed one may go 
beyond this: the child is also ready to under- 
stand that of the two in dispute the right is 
probably with the one of larger experience - 
probably, not certainly; for sometimes the 
child is right and the parent wrong. Such 
cases do come, and a little modesty does not 
lessen the parental dignity. 

These illustrations should be enough to 
show how all-important is the law of perio- 
dicity in its application to child life, how the 
educational problem hangs upon it, and also 
how indispensable both to the parent and to 
the teacher is the fullest understanding of 
the movements of action and reaction that 
appear in the life of the individual. 


w 


In his next article, in the November JOURNAL, 

Professor Griggs will treat of that singularly 
important period in a child’s life: “‘ When a Child 
First Awakens to Manhood and Womanhood.”’ 
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1. The first 
time hesawthe 
advertisement 
he thought 
nothing of it. 
He doesn’t be- 
lieve in adver- 
tisements, so 
he says. 


2. The sec- 
ond time he 
began to won- 
der what that 
Ostermoor Pat- 
ent Elastic Felt 
Mattress was 
like, anyhow. 





3. The third 
time he thinks 
hard on the 
offer of thirty 
nights’ free 
trial, money re- 
turned if it is 
not all he even 
hoped for. Ex- 
press charges 
prepaid to any 
point. 





4. The fourth 
time he scoffs 
at the idea that 
a $15 mattress 
can be guaran- 
teed as durable 
and comfort- 
able as any $50 
hair mattress 
ever made. 





5. The fifth 
time he decides 
that it must be 
all right be- 
cause such men 
as Wm. K. Van- 
derbiit and 
James Gordon 
Bennett have 
them in use. 





6. The sixth 
time he deter- 
mines to write 
to Ostermoor & 
Co., 117 Eliza- 
beth Street, 
New York, for 
their free 72 
page book, 
“The Test of 
Time.”’ 





7. The sev- 
enth time he 
concludes that 
he will sleep on 
an Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress 
as soon as one 
can be shipped 
to him. No 
store is allowed 
to sell it. 


8. The eighth 
time he sends 
a check for $15 
and tells how 
his local dealer 
tried to sell him 
afraudulent 
imitation. 





9. The ninth 
time he rejoices 
with his wife 
over the pur- 
chase and _ in- 
structs her to 
advise her 
friends (inclu- 
ding you, now 
reading) to 
write at once 
to Ostermoor & 
Co., 117 Eliza- 
beth St., New 
York, for ‘‘ The Test of Time,”’ mailed free. 
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HE method of practice pursued by 
many students of the piano may, 
in many instances, be considered 
as asortof ‘‘finger-warmer.’’ It 
might just as well be replaced by 
awarm bath. And right here I 
want to speak of the technical 
difficulties of piano-playing; of 
the rapidity and precision of 
the performance, and of the 

nature of rhythmical and dynamic correct- 

ness, the soul of piano-playing. 

Consider, in the first place, the purely 
mechanical movement of the fingers, and you 
will find that at every touch the tone pro- 
duced calls forth within us a certain effect 
which we would call the consciousness of that 
sound. The difficulty of the precision of the 
performance, when these impressions follow 
each other in rapid succession, consists in the 
fact that our perceptive capacity is unable to 
keep pace with our fingers, which run away 
from us, as it were. 

The perception of the sounds produced be- 
comes more and more difficult as the rapidity 
of the latter is increased. This is true with 
regard to homophonous as well as to poly- 
phonous music, until we are no longer able 
to follow the sounds, and the fingers fly over 
the keys without the least control. 
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—- 
Brain and Fingers Must Work Together 

HE purely mechanical study, so-called, 

should therefore be based upon the per- 
ception of each sound produced rather than 
upon the sole aim of making the fingers elastic. 
For when the brain works in unison with the 
fingers elasticity soon comes. 

Each one of our motions, as is well known, 
is called forth by a nerve especially pre- 
destined therefor. When the student plays 
a piece which he wishes to practice he must 
have previously taken in an acoustic picture 
of it either by the ears or by the eyes. This 
picture influences the motion-producing 
nerves, and each contact given in the brain 
produces the corresponding tone on the piano. 
As long as the fingers, influenced only by the 
contacts, touch the corresponding keys, a 
stagnation can never occur. But when the 
brain cannot follow the rapidity of the fingers, 
and lags behind, we have before us two 
factors working in opposition because they 
are not in unison: the memory of the brain 
and the memory of the fingers. By ‘‘ finger 
memory ’’ I mean the habit of the fingers to 
glide from a given key to another which in 
any piece always follows the former key 
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oH 
Why the Fingers Become Stiff 
OW, as the memory of the brain lags with 
the same sounds behind the memory of 
the fingers, it influences the function of the 
fingers, and they must wait with the next 
following motion until the brain has arrived 
at the same point. The immediate conse- 
quence is a suddenly occurring stagnation, a 
sort of stiffness of the fingers which many 
are unable to account for, and which is solely 
attributable to the failure of the brain to work 
in unison with the fingers. In practicing 
complicated passages one should always be 
careful to follow with the ear the sounds pro- 
duced by the fingers. On finding that this is 
not being done the rapidity of the fingers 
should be moderated at once. After the pas- 
sage has been played a few times at a mod- 
erate tempo the student may try to play it a 
little faster. If he does not succeed in this 
he has reached the limit of rapidity corre- 
sponding with his momentary individual 
capacity. He should content himself there- 
with for the present and not force the matter, 
or the distinctness of his play may sufier 
from it. The sense for rapidity and precision 
will improve of itself when the principles 
I have stated are observed. 


‘ 


Sead 
Rules Regarding Piano Practice 
HE time devoted to the practice of a pas- 
sage is likewise of great importance for 
the learning of a piece. Suppose the student 
has been playing a certain passage twenty 
times, playing it worse at the close than at 
the beginning: he has been overstudying the 
passage in question, and such an overdone 
study wil! lead to the same result as an 
insufficient one, if not to a worse one. It is 
a sort of overtraining which will not admit of 
a spontaneous exercise of the technical and 
musical faculties. The following may, there- 
fore, be taken as a test for the proper dura- 
tion of practicing any difficult composition: 
When, after having repeatedly played a pas- 
sage with due attention to given rules, the 
student finds that he no longer improves, he 
may be sure that the above-mentioned tech- 
nical maximum to be attained for the time 
has been reached. After this experience the 
student should not attempt to try the same 
passage again until the acoustic picture pro- 
duced by correct practice has, as it were, 
become part of his flesh and blood. 

He who has calmness and leisure enough 
to say at nine o’clock in the morning, if he 
fails in his endeavors, ‘‘ Well, I shall try 
again at nine in the evening,’’ will accom- 
plish more and with less pains than the 
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person who is obstinately bent on mastering 
everything at once. © This advice is by no 
means meant to encourage the student in idle« 
ness. He is not to leave the piano untouched 
until nine in the evening when he finds in 
the morning that he fails in the very first 
passage which he tries; it is no excuse to say 
that some good friend advised him to do so, 
for the advice given above relates merely to 
the one passage which he finds especially 
difficult to practice. Leaving this particular 
passage aside he has the whole wide range of 
piano literature to choose from. 


Liszt’s Advice to Piano Players 
grog asked one day what one should do 
in order to become an efficient piano 
player Liszt replied laconically: 
eat well and walk much.’ 
Paradoxical as this advice may seem there 
is much truth in it, for in order to study suc 
cessfully one should enjoy perfect physical 
and mental health, and this, as every one 
knows, depends upon a regular mode of life. 
The chief beauty of performing on the 
piano consists in unconstrained and yet 
correct playing. Everything should be exe- 
cuted with strict adherence to the text, but 
without apparent effort and constraint. In 
practicing one should proceed  conscien- 
tiously, and constantly correct one’s self. 
But when playing, everything should become 
natural and show spontaneity and conviction, 
The difficulty of doing justice toa composition 
consists in properly weighing the performer's 
predilection for the latter and the liberty ac- 
corded to him in expressing his sentiment. 


‘One must 


Performers Must Not Misinterpret 


|" ONE plays without due regard to the pre- 

fixed marks, merely according to his own 
sentiment, he may easily misinterpret the 
design of the composition. If the prefixed 
marks are followed pedantically the perform- 
ance will be lifeless, unless it so happens 
that the prescribed manner of performance 
harmonizes with the player’s individual 
impulse; but this is rarely the case, for it 
would be hard to find two individuals with 
identically the same sentiments. 

A composition should not be judged accord- 
ing to a formula of its specific value, for 
such a formula does not exist, but according 
to the impression which its rendition has 
produced upon us. 

If, for instance, an artist of acknowledged 
excellence performs an unknown composition 
without making a strong impression with it 
we generally hear the remark, ‘‘ The com- 
position is worthless.’’ If, on the other 
hand, an unknown artist plays a recognized 
composition with as little success it is said, 
‘“He plays poorly.’’ From this we can see 
how closely production and reproduction are 
interwoven, and that a poorly rendered 
Beethoven sonata has far less value for the 
moment than a well-played Strauss waltz. 

No one should, therefore, attempt to per- 
form musical compositions of sterling merit 
when neither his technical nor his musical 
attainments warrant a good result. 
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What Rhythmics of Performance Mean 
WELL- PLAYED and readily comprehen- 
sible piece is better adapted to develop 
in the performer a sense of the beautiful in 
music than a crippled notturno by Chopin. 
So much is certain. But this does not mean 
that technically difficult music should be 
eschewed altogether. By no means. But one 
should hear such music played by competent 
musicians rather than attempt it one’s self. 
This is by tar the best way to manifest rever- 
ence for a grand composition. 

Now, as tothe rhythmics of performance: | 
must, in the first place, remark that in per- 
formers of strongly pronounced individuality 
such a thing as absolute rhythmics does not 


exist. By absolute rhythmics I mean the 
correct time valuation of each individual 
note. For if the performer were to render 


everything according to the time value of 
each individual note his performance would 
be exceedingly dull. His aim should rather 
be not to render the entire time value of a 
musical thought, but to determine the differ- 
ences of time between the several notes con- 
tained in the thought according to his own 
best judgment. Herein lies the whole art of 
rubato playing. On coming to the end of a 
musical thought thus rendered the time value 
of the entire thought, of course with the cor 
responding tempo, should tally precisely 
with the time value of such a thought played 
throughout rhythmically. This should be 
the real touchstone for an esthetical rubato 
performance kept within normal bounds. 


Use a Good Piano for Practicing 

Da NOT practice longer than two hours in 

succession: altogether not more than six 
hours daily. Beware of overstudying your 
pieces, and stop when you have been fairly 
successful a few times with the passages 
which you have been studying. It is advis- 
able to keep the ears open, rather than the 
eyes, and always to use the best possible 
instrument for practicing, so that you may 
know whether it is the fault of the instrument 
or that of the fingers if you miss atone. In 
this way the ear will be accustomed to 
euphuny, and the sense for beauty of sound 
will be cultivated. Quick passages should 
repeatedly be played at a slower tempo, slow 
ones at a quicker tempo—the latter because 
a tendency to dragging is created by the con- 
stant slow playing of a passage. 

In the distribution of force one should pro- 
ceed with the utmost economy. I allude to 
this because much force is often unneces- 
sarily wasted —a fault which produces hard 
and unpleasant tones. The upper part of the 
arm should constantly be at rest, except now 
and then when (as in playing octaves) its 
cooperation is required. The holding of the 
hand should, in fact, be individual with each 
student. Every one should try to find the 
mode of holding the hand which will permit 
him to play with the least exertion, and to 
develop the greatest possible force with per- 
fect elasticity of the fingers. 

Attend Orchestral Concerts Often 

WOULD also advise the student not to 

waste too much time in hearing indiffer- 
ent players, but to attend orchestral concerts 
as frequently as possible, for these are of 
greater benefit to him than anything else. 
He should follow no system in practicing. 
He should not play from nine o’clock sharp 
until twelve every forenoon, and so on 
through several years, but should play differ- 
ent pieces at different hours and on different 
days. If he begins every morning at nine 
o'clock, and always with the same étude of 
Czerny, his fingers and his organism will 
soon become so accustomed to it that the play 
will cease to make any impression upon them. 
It is better to play a little more on one day 
and a little less on the other, to surprise 
nature frequently with strange impressions, 
and to force it to codperation by the interest 
thus awakened. Unfortunately, nearly all 
our schools of music are as if cast in a mould, 
and this mould is the worst enemy of art. 

Care should be taken to force the sentiment 
which arises while playing by a strong exer- 
tion of will-power into the tips of the fingers, 
for it is by these only that we can utter our 
sentiments. The upper part of the body and 
arms should be kept perfectly at rest. We 
must feel inwardly, not outwardly. 


Never Practice After Becoming Tired 
OTWITHSTANDING the necessary em- 
phasizing of the melodious voices the 
student should carefully avoid disturbing the 
precision of the ensemble playing. 

Do not waste too much time on finger exer- 
cises. In the long run they will impair the 
musical nature of the student. You can 
employ your time much better by selecting 
technically difficult passages from good com- 
positions and by practicing them like études, 
at the same time studying another new piece. 
The metronome should only be used from 
time to time to ascertain one’s ability to keep 
strict time in playing, but not to practice with. 

In order to pass the hand from one place 
to another, remove it always directly upon 
the key to be touched and transfer the arm 
before and after the touch from the taut into 
the relaxed state. This is the only way to 
promote endurance. Never practice ‘until 
you are fatigued. Stop and wait until elas- 
ticity returns. Move the arm as little as pos- 
sible and rely entirely upon the activity of 
the fingers. This will promote the technics 
of the fingers more than anything else. 


Piano Playing Taxes the Muscles 

HE utmost attention should be bestowed 

upon the exact concurrence of those 
notes which are to sound simultaneously. 
Without strict observance of this rule pre- 
cision in playing can never be acquired, 
apart from the fact that inaccuracy in this 
respect renders the technics more and more 
indistinct. 

Every student of the piano should be 
intent on strengthening his muscles, for no 
other instrument taxes them to such a degree 
as the piano. The simplest melody often 
requires an enormous expenditure of finger 
force; or, as Rubinstein said, ‘‘One must 
play one’s fingers sore in such a passage.’’ 
With a correct touch the skin of the fingers 
rarely becomes hard, and the piano does not 
get out of tune sosoon. Where these two cir- 
cumstances appear we may be sure that the 
expenditure of force has been carried too far. 

These, to my mind at least, are the essen- 
tial suggestions that any one can make to 
those who wish to play the piano correctly — 


eat well and walk much.’’ 


these and Liszt’s advice, quoted above, to | 





Latest Model, 


1902 Style of Care, 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 


This model (style No. 231 — illustrated 
above) represents one of our new case 
designs prepared for our trade the coming 
winter. The original of this piano was 
built to order at considerable expense for 
our exclusive Boston trade, Our adopt- 
ing it as a catalogue style brings the price 
within a comparatively modest figure. 
The quality remains the same,—Ivers & 
Pond quality,— the best that can be had. 
We believe a high-grade piano like the 
Ivers & Pond should be a true art product, 
embodying not only musically, but in 
construction and case architecture, the 
most advanced ideals of the day. While 
our first effort is to produce a musical 
instrument superior to any ever made, 
we strive unceasingly to secure the most 
refined and artistic casings for our crea- 
tions. To attain this end we employ the 
best trained talent of Europe and America, 
changing our case designs each year. 
Thus purchasers of Ivers & Pond Pianos 
get not only the best results musically, 
but the latest thing in style of cases. Our 
beautiful catalogue mailed free. 


HOW TO BLY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. 
If the piano fails to please, it returns at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. May we send you 
our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain 
our unique easy pay plans ? Weesan thus practically 
bring Boston’s largest piano establishment to your 
door, though it be in the smailest and most remote 
village in the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















Buy China and Glass Right” 


IGGINS & SEITER. 


FINE CHINA, icy cyt GLASS. 








Everything in china and ylass necessary tor the 
well-appointed table is shown in ow rnuew illustre ated 








catalogue, with colored inserts, 12-G. Mailed free 
to all who wish to buy glass and china one- 
quarte r less than elsewhere 

i. 4 ° w. 2ist St.. New Vork 
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THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with grest power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


Highest Merit’’ 











= Over 
Years 110,000 
Established Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess anc 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square — West New York, N.Y. 


I will send a Beautiful 18-in. Center- 
Or C piece, Stamped on Fine White Linen, 
ready to work, and with it, free of 


charge, latest Catalogue of Briggs’ ‘lranusfer Piutterns. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Pcx 3, IRVINGTON, N. J- 
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<f-ABOUT AUTUMN HATS. 


*~BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON | 
Drawiags oy r£ hansags Mitchell Peirce” > 








7 HE new hats this autumn show more definite 
crowns and a trifle wider brims—the rolling 
brim predominating—and this means that 
the brims either roll up from the face or 
roll back with a decided droop over the face. 
Felts and soft dull-finished beavers in the 
lighter shades, as mode, pearl and white. 

look especially well with autumn tailor suits and 
blouses. . The edges of the brims of these hats are 
bound with velvet or moiré silk, and trimmed quite 
simply with wings of birds or bands of ribbon and stiff 
“choux, all the trimmings matching as closely as possible 
the shade of the hat, except the binding of the brim, 
which, as a general rule, is black. Fancy felt hats, 
unless of the best makes, are to be avoided. 

The stiff, but indispensable, sailor hat is decidedly the 

best for autumn wear, and the less trimming there is on 
it the better. In fact, a sailor hat is chic only when 


> 


simple. Some lovely new models in autumn dress 
hats are of taffeta and the Pompadour silks. When 
worn with dark gowns these hats, with their gay but 
soft coloring, look very smart as substitutes for the 
lingerie hats which were worn so much last summer 
and were so becoming. 

There are many charming adaptations suitable for cooler 
seasons which seem made of singularly inappropriate com- 
binations of materials, but quite the contrary effect is shown 
when these hats of fur and lace, and lace and cut steel, are 
built by fingers that know how. Jet with ermine makes a 
good black and white effect. Hats and toques and many 
bonnets are made entirely of breitschwantz. 

Suede kid is certainly a novelty in hats and toques, and 
yet why should it not be used? It really looks decidedly 
smart when made up into one of the new shapes that flare 
up sharply from the face, a revival of a fashion of afew years 
ago, but with the new touches of the day in the trimmings. 
























W ooltex workers have created a new 
Raglan. Itis based on the best features 
of the Raglans most in favor in fashion 
centres. It embodies new ideas that 
will add lines of grace to any figure. 

The ‘‘ Wooltex’’ Raglan is lighter, 
but warmer, than any other Raglan 
made. It relieves the wearer of all 
superfluous weight. The cut is new in 
many ways. The price is remarkably 
low for a garment of this character. 














Ask your dealer to see this and other 
Wooltex styles. They will be a revelation to 
you in fit, form, finish and price. They have 
set a new standard for sdeclanes of work- 
manship and honesty in materials, The fab- 
rics in Wooltex Garments are of such a nature 
as to retain their color and freshness much 
longer than is usual in women’s garments. 


The Wooltex Book'of Styles for 1901-1902 
describes the correct garments for Fall 
and Winter wear. Sent free to readers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, on application. 


If your dealer does not keep “ Wooltex ” 


Garments, write us and we will tell you 
how to get them. 


H. BLACK & CO., Makers 
Cleveland, Ohio 











It my name isn’t 


on your lamp chim- 
neys you have 


trouble with them. 


| MACBETH. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


# THE « PDIP « RONT* 


Ke 


Waistholder and 
Skirt Supporter 


The Dip Front effect can be obtained 
with any skirt and waist. Requires no 
special preparation of either skirt oc waist. Combines per- 
fect skirt supporter at back of waist with attachment giving 

ip effect at front as shown in right-hand figure. Can be 
worn with or without corsets; reversible on belt giving 
long or short dip. 

Relt adjustable to any waist size. Sent prepaid by mail 
for 25 cents (stamps will do). Agents Wanted. 


DIP FRONT WAIST HOLDER CO. 
78 Monroe Street CHICAGO 




















DOLL-STANDS 


Maile in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% 
inches to 42 inckes in height. Dell Varties, 
Doll Weddings or other doll functions need our 
stands to be a complete success, Write for 
illustcated catalogue to 

Butler Doll-Stand Co., 182 W. Lake St., Chieago 
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Reading the Character from the 


By Blanche W. Fischer 





N READING character from 
the face there is only one 
rule to be emphasized, and 
that is that one feature, 
while having its especial 
significance, is only part of 
the whole face, and must be 
considered in its relation to 
the other parts. 

The proper length of the forehead is one- 
third of the length of the face; the nose 
should also measure one-third, and the 
mouth and chin the remaining third. 

The difference between a forehead that 
curves back and what is known as a receding 
forehead is seldom sharply defined ; and can 
only be determined by the profile. A fore- 
head starting backward almost directly from 
the eyebrows, indicates a certain pettiness, a 
love of detail, and an unreliable nature. 


n 
Characteristics of the Forehead 
FOREHEAD that curves back is one that 
rolls easily back from a little above the 
eyebrows without the appearance of any 
sudden curve. It reveals a poetic tempera- 
ment, a fondness for the arts, and a talent for 
either music or painting. 

What is known as a prominent forehead — 
one that is high and square, with high 
** knobs ’’ at the top — shows serious thought; 
while a ‘‘ bulging ’’ one, or one that curves 
decidedly outward from the eyebrows to the 
top, shows weak intellect ranging to hopeless 
idiocy, according as the curve is more or 
less marked. A straight. forehead, one that 
rises from the eyebrows in a perpendicular 
line, is a sign of severity, inflexibility and 
tenacity. A high forehead is not always a 
sign of intellect. It is one of the favorable 
signs, but unless it is combined with other 
more striking signs it is like a half-formed 
letter — practically meaningless. A high 
forehead to be very good should be well 
developed about the eyebrows. 

BP 

Foreheads that Denote Practicality 
F THERE is quite a perceptible bulge of 
the eyebrows, combined with a high fore- 
head, with well-developed ‘‘ knobs’’ at the 
top, the sign is of a calm, cool, deliberate 
thinker. If with these eyebrows is combined 
a forehead that slopes gradually back, a 
sensitive, poetic temperament is disclosed; 
if, again, they are combined with a short, 
narrow forehead the subject will be suc- 
cessful in business and in everything con- 
nected with worldly matters, but he will be 
incapable of appreciating to any extent, or of 

creating anything connected with the arts. 

Breadth of forehead is always favorable; 
it is distinctly connected with breadth of 
character. Of course, a broad forehead may 
be part of a weak face, which will naturally 
define the limits of character much closer 
than even the combination of a narrow fore- 
head with an otherwise strong face. 

A high, narrow forehead is a bad sign. 
With some tendencies toward logic and some 
toward spirituality the possessors become 
narrow enthusiasts. Although incapable of 
any great powers of thought they unhesita- 
tingly grapple with the most profound sub- 
jects with the to-be-expected results. They 
have compensation, though, in that they are 
popular, and are usually admired as heartily 
by their friends as by themselves. 


ep 
Indications of Strength or Weakness 


PERSON with a short, narrow forehead 

is quick and bright, although decidedly 

lacking in depth of character. Versatility is 

also a quality of these persons. They are 
the quick, energetic, useful people. 

A knotty forehead shows perseverance, 
activity of mind and body, also harshness 
and intolerance. A small dent in the fore- 
head just above and between the eyebrows 
shows insincerity and lack of judgment. 

The ideal forehead is one that, viewed 
from the front, gives the impression of being 
straight, but from the side shows a gentle 
slope toward the back, with the ‘‘ knobs ”’ at 
each side of the top of the forehead well 
developed, and with the eyebrows projecting 
to a marked degree. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the 
importance of the projection of the eye- 
brows. In the degree of prominence lies the 
degree of strength or weakness of character. 
Where they decidedly project they show de- 
termination and indomitable perseverance; 
where there is a perceptible sinking in of the 
eyebrows the indications are that the person 
is not only lacking in strength of character 
but also in ordinary intelligence. — 








Eyebrows are an Important Factor 

? THE eyebrows are high on the face, so 

that they appear to be about the middle 
of the forehead, the person is impulsive 
and dependent. Such natures never become 
great, however great may be their tendencies 
as expressed by the rest of the features, unless 
they come under the absolute sway of either 
intense love or hatred. It is only when they 
are carried away by passion that this timidity 
is thrust aside and the real nature is allowed 
to come to the front. 

When the eyebrows, on the contrary, are 
down low upon the face, giving the impres- 
sion sometimes that there is danger of their 
tumbling over into the eyes, the sign is of a 
strong, brave, earnest, thoughtful character. 

Heavy eyebrows are an _ indication of 
strong passions, and especially of an inflam- 
mable, violent temper. The possessors of 
this sign are intense in their likes and dis 
likes, and very positive in expression. 

The combination of heavy eyebrows with a 
strong forehead is a very good one. It shows 
penetration and force; strong logic and strong 
will so well balanced that the possessor will 
plan well and execute wisely. Clear-cut 
eyebrows, with the hairs lying smooth, indi- 
cate firmness and love of order. Straggling 
eyebrows show lack of self-control. 


What the Eyes Indicate 
TEADY eyes are always a sign of sincerity 
and honor, except when the head is 
slightly tilted back and the eyes look out 
through half-closed lids. Then the possessor 
does not trust, nor is he to be trusted. 

Shifting eyes betray a treacherous nature, 
one thoroughly dishonorable, deceitful, rest 
less and discontented. 

Clear eyes are a sign of a good constitution. 
Frequently persons in ill health have compar- 
atively clear eyes, but even in these cases they 
have either great recuperative powers or they 
have wasted health originally good. 

Small eyes are indicative of an alert mind, 
of cleverness, wit and spontaneity. Large 
eyes show a quieter nature, one slow to rouse, 
but more intense when finally wrought upon. 

Long eyes belong to more poetic temper 
aments than round eyes. They proclaim 
more dreamy natures, more contented, less 
aspiring. Roundeyes show ambition. They 
are sometimes found with unmistakable signs 
of an artistic nature, which is an indication 
of a rare combination of a sense of business 
and a love for art. 

Deep-set eyes show thoughtfulness and 
logic. Eyes that seem to stand out from the 
face show love of action. 

ch 

Large Noses are to be Desired 
. nose is always preferable in that 

it is an unfailing sign of a decided 
character. It belongs to the man of action, 
quick to see and to seize opportunity, and 
frequently a trifle opinionated and aggres- 
sive. A small nose indicates a_ passive 
nature, one less apt to act, although he may 
feel as deeply. The talents of such a person 
will lie in hearing, understanding, learning, 
appreciating. He will have many theories, 
while the possessor of a large nose will have 
deeds to show. Persons with small noses 
are most loving and sympathizing, but their 
friendship is not the active kind. 

A nose that slopes out directly from the 
forehead, that shows no indenting between 
the eyes, indicates power, but the danger 
would lie in the possessor’s love of power. 
He would be inclined to overreach himself. 

If the nose is indented deeply at the root 
the subject will be weak and vacillating, 
losing his best opportunities by timorous 
procrastination. A slight indentation is best. 
Then the sign is of one who can not only lead 
and control others but also himself; of one 
who acts at the right moment, and who is 
thoroughly self-reliant without becoming 
aggressively self-confident. 

An arched nose—one projecting at the 
bridge—shows thought. A _ straight nose 
shows an inclination toward serious subjects, 
but also betrays a more stolid nature. 

A nose that turns down signifies that the 
possessor is miserly, sarcastic, and usually 
clever to see and take advantage. Should 
this nose be combined with a mouth that is 
large, and with lips inclined to be thick, the 
sign would denote extravagance. 

A nose that turns up slightly indicates elo- 
quence, wit and imagination. If turned up 
much it shows egotism and love of luxury. 

A nose with the tip slightly tilted is the 
sign of the heartless flirt. 

A long nose shows dignity and repose. A 
short nose, pugnacity and a love of gayety; 
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broad noses denote extravagance, generosity, 
and a habit of procrastinating. Thin noses 


reveal economy (miserliness, if the nose is so | 


thin as to appear pinched and drawn), reserve, 
nervous energy, and a habit of criticising. 

When the nose is not broad, but the nos- 
trils are wide and show the motion of 
breathing very plainly, the sign is of an 
extremely sensitive, affectionate nature. 
Compressed nostrils usually denote secret 
trouble and great powers of endurance, also 
an inclination toward bitterness. 

pn 

Large Mouths Denote Generosity 
A LARGE, shapely mouth signifies breadth 

of mind and toleration of others’ pe- 
culiarities. It is a sign of generosity, good 
will, impulsiveness, and a sweet, lovable 
nature. A wide, shapeless mouth is a sign 
much to be feared. It denotes cunning, 
cruelty and deceit. Such a mouth is usually 
found in the same countenance with a shifting 
eye —one of the worst of combinations. 

Thick lips are a sign of grossness, but this 
is another sign that may be either canceled 
or accentuated by the rest of the features. If 
accentuated, the subject will be brutal, 
indelicate; and if the mouth is wide and 
shapeless he will be thoroughly immoral. 

Thin lips denote covetousness, greed, 
selfishness, and, unless strongly contradicted 
by some other feature, intense love of power. 
They also—if they are firm and well-shaped 
—show strong will, self-control, and the gift 
of leadership. 

Neither the extreme of thick nor thin lips 
is to be desired. Lips well proportioned to 
the size of the mouth and that are neither 
thick nor thin toa marked degree — especially 
if the mouth be large—show ambition, self- 
control and self-reliance. 


Flexible Lips Indicative of Weakness 
HE more curved and flexible the lips the 
more yielding the nature. The more 
straight and firm the lips the more severe 
the nature. Lips that look as if they had 
been pressed into a straight line show self- 
repression, nervousness and obstinacy. 

A trembling lip denotes both physical and 
mental weakness. A hanging lower lip shows 
irresolution, and a nature yielding in the 
main, but with a curious streak of obstinacy. 

When the corners of the mouth very per- 
ceptibly turn up it is the sign of the individ- 
ual who, while full of wit and mirth, will be 
as hard and severe in his judgments of his 
own misdeeds as of those of others. He will 
judge himself as he will his neighbors. He 
will find it almost impossible to forgive. 

When the corners of the mouth turn down 
very slightly the sign is of a sympathetjc 
nature, one to whom sympathy has been 
taught through suffering. 

A mouth with an exaggerated droop of the 
corners reveals a suspicious disposition, one 
who is easily hurt, is vain, and whose 
thoughts are constantly bent upon himself. 

A mouth to be perfect should be large and 
shapely; the corners straight or very slightly 
inclined to droop; lips neither thick nor 
thin, and firmly but easily closed. 

A deep cleft between the lower lip and the 
chin shows determination, unselfishness, and 
the power of loving deeply. 

A receding chin is always a bad sign. No 
matter how strong in other respects the char- 
acter may be, with a chin that recedes ever 
so slightly there is a weakness, a timidity, 
which will display itself at critical moments, 

ep 
Indications of the Perfect Chin 
PROJECTING chin shows force, espe- 
cially if it is square. A square chin, 


not only one that looks square, but also | 


one that feels square, shows success won 
mainly through the possessor’s own efforts. 
It belongs to those brave mortals who, no 
matter how many discouragements they meet, 
seize the first opportunity to try again. 

A soft, round chin, especially if it has a 
dimple, shows benevolence, love of luxury, 
and vanity, together with coquetry, if the pos- 
sessor is a woman; sensuality, if a man. 

A broad, thick chin shows a quick temper 
and a lack of self-control, unless combined 
with a large nose that is slightly indented 
between the eyes; then the bad qualities 
would be absolutely annihilated. 

A chin that is held naturally, but gives the 
impression that it has been flung forward, 
indicates arrogance and intolerance. 

The perfect chin is one that projects (but 
not to the degree that it seems flung 
forward), and is lean and square. Then the 
indications are of a strong, self-reliant nature. 


| 
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No. $56 20 IN. VASE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM PATTERN 
SEO OD Se 
E PERFECT BEAUTY 


OF A 
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CUT GLASS 


Vase adds much to the beauty 
of flowers. They are of ex- 
quisite grace and design and 
in great variety of size. 


bbe 
= 


Send for book, “Things Beautiful,” which shows 
many exquisile Libbey designs. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Dept. L, Toledo, Ohio 
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engraved on 
The Name © . 
every piece 





It will make a 
big difference 


in the appearance of 
your home if you will 
enamel your walls, ceil- 
ings, woodwork and old 
furniture. It makes a 
home most beautiful 
and easier to keep 
clean 


If you use 


Satsuma 


Interior 
Enamels 


You can apply it yourself. 18 beauti- 
ful tints to choose from; also black and 
white. They are better and handsomer 
than ordinary paint and just as cheap. 

Send today for our FREE Color Card and 

booklet, ** How to Refurnish Home Without 


Buying New Furniture.” good dealers 
should handle them ; if yours does not, write us 


HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. COMPANY 
Makers of Best Prepared Paint and Railway White Lead. 
Established 1851, Dept. (, Chieaxe, IL. 


Pears 


Its least virtue 
lasts so. 








is that it 


Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 
Pears’ soap _ cleanliness — 


perfect cleanliness and comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 


Only a Tip 


But it will never break globes, 
waste gas or clog up. Pro- 
duces a perfect round flame 
and gives a brilliant light. 
It fits any burner and being 
made of aluminum lasts for- 
ever. Sample on receipt of 
three 2c. stamps. Booklet 
free, showing latest styles in 
gas fixtures, etc. Agents Wanted. 


THE H. C. SCHROEDER CO., 70 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








50c per dozen 
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Fun with Apples and Gourds 


By Three Contributors 


T IS hard to realize that from such simple HE chief charm of these gourds, however, 
things as apples, gourds and corn-husks is their ability to unite with other mate- 
much pleasure and profit may be derived. rials. It would be difficult to improve on the 
Yet that both may be obtained therefrom funny legs of the ‘‘ leaf-bearing tortoise,’’ yet 
the illustrations on this page demonstrate. they are but short pumpkin stalks taken 





THE ‘“‘JuJU BIRD” LEAF-BEARING TORTOISE 


The suggestions given should help to haphazard from four pumpkins. The piece 
while away many a long autumn or winter of pumpkin vine inserted in the head, the 
afternoon or evening, and furnish much gourd leaf stuck in the end of this, and the 
entertainment to young and gourd-root tail all combine to 
old alike. make a most ridiculous- 

If an apple, for instance, is looking animal. 
cut through its centre, from The same simplicity char- 
the stem dimple downward, acterizes the ‘* Juju’ bird.”’ 
and all the seeds taken out The gourds are attached to 
but two, any style of face, 
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SPOOL SILK 
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Highest Award 


AT ALL EXPOSITIONS 
There is 

No Silk So Smooth 

No Silk So Long 


only needing a few lines to 
complete it, may be made. 
In the apple-core alphabet 
illustrated seek your own 
initial letter, and try to draw 
it. If the expression neither 
fits nor suits you very well 
cut an apple from the stem 
dimple downward, scrape 
the pulp out from around the 
core and with a sharp pen- 
knife add the lines of ex 
pression nearer to suit your 
own appearance. Put 
f corners in the mouth as you 
usually cultivate them, up or 





V at the upper part of the 
nose between the eyebrows, even if sucha 
W does mean worry, put it in. 


VARIETY of amusing things may be 
made from the ornamental gourds 
which are to be seen in 
such profusion and in so 
many gardens at the end 
of the summer. These 
gourds of themselves are 
sufficiently odd in shape 
and general make-up to 
afford children an abun 
dance of fun, and by call- 
ing in the aid of a little 
imaginative ingenuity 
they may be fashioned 
into dolls, animals or 
ridiculous objects of any 
sort, shape or kind. 

Nor is any skill; re- 
quired in the creation 
of these droll creatures, 
for the materials lend 
themselves to the gro- 
tesque with such a will- 
ing ease that they practi- 
cally create themselves. 
The odd-looking 
** goop,’’ for instance, is 
simply a couple of gourds 
attached to each other 
with a piece of whale 
bone. The ridiculous 
features are marked on 
with pen and ink, while 
the upright queue is but 
a gourd root stuck into 
the top of the head. 
Nothing could be simpler 
in construction, yet when 
this ‘‘ goop’’ begins to 
roll its head about, which it does at the 
slightest movement of the doll, the effect 
that is produced is comical indeed. 























down. If you have a W ora A REAL “ Goop”’ 





CoRN-HuUSK DOLL 





each other with whalebone, 
the features drawn on with 
pen and ink, excepting the 
mouth, which is cut in with a 
penknife, while the plumage 
consists of chicken feathers 
arranged carelessly in the 
wings andtail. Inthe one il 
lustrated two bits of timothy 
have been introduced as an- 
tennz, and although the like 
of the creature was never seen 
on land or sea the result is 
far from inharmonious. 


No Silk So Strong 


As 







The Dressmaker’s Favorite 


T4¥~ Send for our. Fall Fashion Booklet. 
Free for a Postal. 
Address CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
a 25 Nonotuck Street 
i= . Florence, Mass. 
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LTHOUGH these gourds 

are quite hard they may 

be easily cut into with a sharp 

penknife, so that the pumpkin-stalk legs, 
whalebone, etc., may be inserted. 

In making the ‘‘ goop ”’ the strip of whale 
bone which holds the two gourds in place 
should be four inches in length, and a space 
varying from an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
should be left between 
the two gourds so as to 
allow the head to bob up 
and down on the flexi 
ble whalebone neck. 
Chicken feathers may be 
easily inserted into the 
gourds after holes have 
been pierced in the latter 
with a hatpin. In the 
“Juju bird’’ the short 
stalksof the gourds them- 
selves furnished the legs. 
The making of these 
queer creatures will fur- 
nish amusement for 
children on stormy days. 








‘(  ‘$@*-ELITE” CHINA ) 
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HE doll shown in the 
illustration on the 
left is made from a 
corn-cob, husks and silk. 
The hard cob forms the 
body. The skirts, the 
gown, the sash, the para- 
sol and the bonnet are 
fashioned from the dried 
variegated husks, while 
the hair is formed of the 
dried silk which the hot 
sun has turned to a rich 
auburn tint. The head 
is covered with the husk, 
the face painted by hand, 
and the bonnet decorated 
with loops and fringed 
ends of husk. What more fascinating em 
ployment is there for a child than the fash- 
ioning of a doll with so little expenditure ? 





Hundreds of thousands of women will not luwy a single 
piece of China without first assuring themselves that it 
bears the above trade-mark. They are quite as careful as 
when buying sterling silver. There is but one brand of 
either that is really coveted, Singular thing about both is 
that they cust no more than brands which carry no distinc- 
tion and have no real character. We would like to have 
you read our story in booklet form, entitled 
** Limoges — Its People — Its China ’’ 

Tells of the quaint town of Limoges, where all the French 
china is made; of the peculiar customs of the people and 
of the yreat porcelain industry. Presented to you by 
mentioning THER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 

BAWO & DOTTER, “ Elite" Dept., 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 
\ Owners and Operators of The Elite Works, Limoges, France j 














Real German Hand-Forged Art 
w@ Wrought-lron Ware 


HMMM TAS Set Black Lacquered Finish, Baner-Inrf 
‘ Process, Made of pure, especially pre- 
pared, Swedish Iron, and guaranteed su- 
perior in strength and elasticity to any 
metal used by manufacturers. The 
newest, most artistic and most popular 
ware for home and table decorations. 
Striking designs in Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, Plateaus, Umbrella and 
Jardiniére Stands, Mirrors, Brack- 
ets, Andirons, Smoking Sets, etc., 
from 25 cents up. Especially pleas- 
ing for Anniversary, Wedding, Birth- 
day and Holiday Gifts. Write for free 
descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
No. 26. Goods delivered free to all 
points east of the Mississippi River 
on receipt of catalogue price. 


dobbers and Dealers Supplied 


A Specimen — New De- 


sign Umbrella Stand, The Munich Art Metallic Co. 


| 30 in. high, $3.75, del'd. Clacinnatl, 0. 
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The Table at Boarding-School 





By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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N PREPARING bills-of-fare 
that will be suitable for 
boarding or normal school 
pupils, foods that are easily 
digested and well adapted 
to the needs of the students 
must be selected. Unfor- 
tunately the cost must enter 
into the consideration, for 
the simple reason that at 
the majority of the State 

' owls, and not a few of the private ones, 










' or four dollars a pupil per week must 
com=r expenses, including food, laundry, 
service © nstruction. Of this amount not 
more th ne dollar and seventy-five cents 


can be ‘aid aside for food. 

The greater the number of pupils, of course, 
the better and more varied the bills-of-fare 
may be. Large quantities of food may be 
purchased at low prices, and an extra may be 
added without increasing the cost. 


* 
--) 


Mistakes that Bring Serious Results 
O KEEP down expenses the majority of 
stewards give an over-abundance of 
starch and sugar. These materials are easily 
converted into sightly dishes, but the results 
are not satisfactory, and as a consequence the 
hospitals are full of pupils suffering from 
headache, “‘ bilious attacks,’’ and other forms 
of indigestion. Strange to say, the cause 
is rarely ever placed where it belongs. 
It would be better to employ a dietitian—a 
person who thoroughly understood the amount 
of food required by each pupil under the 
existing circumstances. The time is, I trust, 
not far distant when a person especially 
trained for the work will be placed at the 
head of such departments in every boarding- 
school. Then nervous breakdowns will dis- 
appear, and the average pupil will look upon 
study as a pleasant duty. 

There is, however, another quite important 
side to this question. The stewards of 
nearly all boarding-schools tell me that a 
wholesome and scientific diet, no matter how 
sightly and palatable, is invariably a cause 
for rebellion among a majority of the pupils. 
They have not been taught to care for their 
bodies, but are still under the illusion that 
they can have sound minds in unsound bodies, 
and that brains may be developed on griddle 
cakes, layer cakes and fried potatoes. A 
supper of hot biscuits, honey and tea puts 
most of them under the bane of headache, but 
they attribute this to study rather than to its 
true cause —the stomach. 

> 

Pure Water as Important as Pure Food 
OTH pupils and stewards, then, must be 
trained before we can have brain and 
brawn together. Personally, I know from ex- 
perience that American youths of either sex 
may study all day and into the night, for years, 
without either a physical or mental breakdown, 
if they can be made to understand just what 
elements go to make up the body, and where 
to obtain them in proper proportions in their 
foods. Pure water, an abundance of air and 

plenty of exercise must also be secured. 

Breakfasts should be nutritious but light, 
and composed of such easily digested foods 
as eggs, toast, zwieback or pulled bread, milk 
or cocoa, fruit, and well-cooked cereals in 
sinall quantities. Great care should be taken 
that the water used is absolutely pure. Noth- 
ing is more important. 

Where the materials named in the menus 
given on this page cannot be secured substi- 
tute others of the same chemical nature; for 
instance, in arranging dinner bills-of-fare, 
use one starchy and one succulent vegetable. 
If macaroni is written in the menu, and is 
not obtainable, substitute potatoes, sweet or 
white, rice or cornbread. If spinach cannot 
be obtained use cabbage, turnips, or any 
succulent vegetable. Do not serve rice and 
potatoes at the same meal. 

* 
Where Expense is an Object 
|% PLANNING for these menus, where econ- 
omy must be considered, all bones should 
be saved for stock; all bits of meat, for cecils, 
hash or croquettes; water in which onions or 
rice are boiled, for soups, and all bits of 
bread. Cornbreads are excellent when cut 
into slices and toasted. 

Where regular salads cannot be used on 
account of expense, green raw vegetables, 
such as cabbage, dandelion or cress, may be 
substituted, serving them with a simple cream 
dressing. Nothing is so wholesome and 
appetizing as a well-prepared salad. 


SPRING MENUS 


BREAKFAST— Oranges ; Soft-Boiled Eggs, Toast ; 
Covoa. 


DINNER — Tomato Soup; Roasted Beef, Brown 
Sauce, Baked Potatoes, Spinach; Mock 
Charlotte. 


Supper —Corn Pudding, Brown Bread, Tea: 
Stewed Prunes, Crackers. 


BREAKFAST — Bananas; Oatmeal, Milk; Toast, 
both White and Brown. 


DINNER Vegetable Soup; Boiled Mutton, 
White Sauce, Rice, Creamed Turnips; 
Dandelion Salad, Wafers, Cheese; Coffee. 


Suprprer — Cold Sliced Beef, Cornbread: Canned 
Peaches, Pulled Bread. 


3REAKFAST Sliced Oranges; Hominy, Milk; 
Rice Gems, Cocoa. 


DINNER — Cream of Rice Soup (Mutton Broth) ; 
Beef Potato Pie, Brown Sauce, Cold Slaw; 
Ice Cream, Sponge Cake. 


SuprpER —Cecils, Tomato Sauce Cornbread, 
Tea; Strawberries. 


BREAKFAST — Stewed Prunes ; Creamed Chipped 
seef, Baked Potatoes; Bread, Coffee. 


DINNER — Clear Soup; Brown Stew, Dumplings, 
Asparagus or Stewed Onions ; Lemon Jelly, 
Custard Sauce. 


SUPPER Rice Croquettes, Cream Sauce; Hot 
Brown Bread, White Bread; Berries, 
Grafton Cake. 


BREAKFAST Cornmeal Mush, Milk; Stewed 
Dried Peaches, Rice Gems. 


DINNER —Cream of Asparagus Soup; Stewed 
Chicken, Rice, Stewed Onions or Cabbage ; 
Dressed Dandelions; Snow Pudding. 


SupreErR — Beauregard Eggs, Toast; Strawberry 
Shortcake. 


BREAKFAS?T — Oranges; Cracked Wheat, Milk; 
Hashed Chicken on Toast (left over). 


DINNER — Noodle Soup; Corned Beef, Creamed 
Horseradish Sauce, Plain Boiled Potatoes, 
Cold Slaw; Strawberries, 


’ 


SuprprerR —Codfish Balls, Tomato Sauce, Warm 
Brown Bread; Canned Peaches. 


BREAKFAST (Sunday) — Fruit; Dropped Eggs on 
Toast ; Cornbread, Coffee. 


DINNER —Cold Roasted 3eef, Potato Salad, 
gread, Butter; Ice Cream, Chocolate Cake. 


Supper — Salmon, Lettuce, Mavonnaise, Bread, 
jutter; Sliced Oranges, Sponge Fingers. 


AUTUMN MENUS 


BREAKFAST — Peaches; Uatuneal, Milk; Fried 
Egyplaut, Gems. 


DINNER — Tomato Soup; Roasted Duck, Potato 
Stuffing, Creamed Onions, String Beans; 
Tomato Salad; Melons. 


SuprpER—Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce,White 
and Brown Bread; Peach Shortcake. 


3REAKFAST— Cantaluupes; Farina, Milk ; Toast, 
Coffee. 


DINNER — Cream of Corn Soup; Stuffed Beef's 
Heart, Brown Sauce, Baked Tomatoes, 
Mashed Potatoes, Cold Slaw; Rice Pudding. 


SuppER —Creamed Beef; Corn Gems, Cocoa; 
3aked Pears, Wafers. 


BREAKFAST — Mixed Raw Fruits; Boiled Rice, 
Milk ; Hash on Toast, Tomato Sauce. 


DINNER — Tomato Soup; Roasted Hindquarter 
of Lamb, Brown Sauce, Lima Beans, Corn, 
Cauliflower; Peach Dumplings, Peach 
Sauce. 

Supper — Fried Eggplant, Tomato Cold Sauce, 
Bread and Butter; Stewed Prunes, Ginger- 
bread. 


2REAKFAS1 Cantaloupes; Oatmeal, Milk; 


Panuned Tomatoes, Graham Gems, 


DINNER Barley Broth (Mutton Bones); Steak 
Mashed and Browned Potatoes, String 
Beans, Stewed Tomatoes; Peach Tapioca. 


SupPER — Macaroni Croquettes, Tomato Sauce, 
Milk Biscuits; Baked Apples. 


BREAKFAST — Fruits; Hashed Mutton on Toast, 
Tomato Sauce; Cocoa. 


DINNER — Cream of Tomato Soup; Baked fish, 
Plain Boiled Potatoes, Stewed Cucumbers, 
Cabbage Salad; Wafers, Cheese ; Coffee. 


SUPPER Corn Pudding, Graham Bread; 


Peaches, Cream, Sponge Cake 


BREAKFAS1 Fruit: Panned Tomatoes, Cream 
Sauce; Cornbread, 


DINNER — Fricassee of Chicken, Baked Dump- 
lings, Baked Tomatues, String Beans; Apple 
lapioca. 


SupPpER—Creamed Codfish, Baked Potatoes; 
Stewed Plums, Wafers. 


BREAKFAST (Sunday)— Fruit; Broiled Chops, 
Toast; Coffee, 


DINNER—Cold Beef, Tomato Salad; Spiced 
Peaches, Brown and White Bread; Ice 
Cream, Chocolate Cake; Coffee. 


SuePpER —Fruit Sandwiches, Tongue Sand- 
wiches ; Cocoa; Lemon Jelly, Fruit. 


WINTER MENUS 


SREAKFAST —Stewed Prunes; Oatmeal, Milk; 
Coffee. 


DINNER —Clear Soup; soiled Zeef, Brown 
Sauce, Baked Sweet Potatoes, Stewed Tur- 
nips, Cold Slaw; Suet Pudding, Hard Sauce. 


SuprpErk — Cold Sliced Beef, Creamed Potatoes: 
Cornbread, White Bread, Cocoa, 


BREAKFAST Hash, Wheat Gems; sJaked 
Apples. 


DINNER Dried Pea Soup, Crofitons; Stuffed 
Shoulder of Mutton, Rice, Stewed Carrots, 
Cold Slaw ; Apple Slump. 


SUPPER Rice Croquettes, Cream Sauce; Brown 
tread; Cocoa; Stewed Dried Peaches, 
Gingerbread. 


3REAKFAST — Baked Apples; Oatmeal, Milk; 
Toast; Coffee. 


DINNER — Cream of Rice Soup (Mutton Bones) ; 
Shepherd's Pie, Brown Sauce, Baked 
Sweet Potatoes, Scalloped Tomatoes; 
Caramel Custard. 


SupPpER — Nut Roll, Tomato Sauce; Corn Cakes; 
Coddled Apples, Crackers. 


3REAKFAST— Stewed Prunes; Creamed Dried 
Seef, Rve Gems; Coffee. 


DINNER — Cream of Corn Soup (Canned Corn) 
Cannelon, Brown Sauce, Baked Potatoes 
Stewed Cabbage; Pumpkin Custard. 


SupPER —Schmier-kase, Milk Biscuits; Toast: 
lea; Hot Baked Apples with Sauce. 


BREAKFAST— Bananas ; Creamed Codfish, Baked 
Potatoes ; Bread; Coffee. 


DINNER — Roasted Beef, Mashed Potatoes, Beets, 
Cold Slaw ; Brown Betty, Cider Sauce. 


SupPpER— Baked Macaroni with Cheese; Oat- 
meal Bread, Butter ; Stewed Dried Peaches, 
Waferettes. 


3REAKFAST — Prunes; Hominy, Milk; Boston 
srowued Hash, Toast; Coffee. 


DINNER— Beef Soup; Fish, Boiled Potatoes, 
Cold Slaw; New Century Pudding, Hard 
Sauce. 


SUPPER —Cold Sliced Beet, Tomato Ketchup, 
White and Brown Bread, Butter; Tea; 
Prune Jelly, Cream. 








im flavor and in 
substance. A little, 
round, scalloped, 
tender, salty crea 4 
tidn, unlike any 
thing you ever 
tasted. 





of oysters, any- 
Wour appetite 
for them. Raw, 
' “Hieralloped, Fried, 
$ ed, Panned, 
’ a Broiled, 
' Roasted or 
Deviled. 


oysters. Just 
with both 
as they are with 
either. A table del- 
a) . 
, icacy good with 
many courses. 


tected from the air 
and moisture by the 
In-er-seal package. 
The price is really 
too small to ; 
think about 
5 cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Some Prettily Set Tables ae 


| 
THE FIRST OF A NEW SERIES OF PICTURE-PAGES 


f @|, 
Silverware 
For the Table 


By Janet McKensie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 














TABLE LAID FOR A 
CHAFING-DISH SUPPER | 


A chafing-dish supper being | 
an informal! affair, the table, 
linen and other accessories 
may be chosen from such 
as are most conveniently 
at hand. The materials 
necessary for making a 
cheese omelet are placed 
before the host. A small 
table on castors, standing 
at the right, is a convenience 
during the cooking of the 
dish. Hors-d'oeuvres are 
passed as a preliminary to the 
hot dish. A cold sweet course 
or a salad is often arranged on 
the small side table. 
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LUNCHEON TABLE 
IN GREEN AND WHITE 


This shows a table just after 
serving the sweet course, 
with detail of one cover 
The table is taid with a 
luncheon cloth embroid 
ered in an openwork 
pattern. The floral decora- 
tions are foliage and blos 
soms of the fringe bush. 

At each cover is a green 
paper case, with pink-tinted 
lining and white inner cup 
filled with an ice, resting ona 
dessert plate: at the right is 
an ice-cream spoon, water-glass 
above, and finger-bow! still farther 
to the right 








TABLE LAID FOR DINNER 
WITH DETAIL OF ONE COVER 


A low glass bow! holding a 
potted fern is placed on a 
silver tray. These are filled 
with water and then with 
orange blossoms very 
loosely, that each biossom 
may be distinct. The tabie 
is five feet in diameter. The 
centrepiece is thirty inches. 
A space of about twenty 
inches may be allowed for 

each cover. The cover in 


| 
| 
| 


cludes service and oyster 
plates, serviette with name- 
card, oyster-fork, soup-spoon, 
knives for fish and roast, and forks 
for the fish 





roast and salad. 








TABLE LAID FOR GREEN 
AND PINK LUNCHEON 


Service plates which hold 
fringed serviettes, bread 
and-butter plates holding 
butter spreader, water 
giasses, and knives and 


forks for the first two 
courses, are laid on six 
linen serviettes. The silver 
for each of the other 
courses is laid in place be 
fore the serving of the 
course. Aservietteis placed 
n the centre of the table for 
the candelabra. Pink Weigelia 
with foliage, in four green vases 
rest on round doilies outlining a 
Square about the candelabra 











| Our 
‘“‘Silver Plate 
anni cuenaneenmaan | that Wears’’ 


The table is covered with a | 





is so universally and favorably known, that articles 


damask cloth clearing the } of our make are recognized and accepted by the 
floor nine inches. Down | § trade and public as the standard of the world, and 
the conte, marking the are generally used ly experts where examples in 


the inost beautiful table effects are desired. 
Particular people, wishing table silver to conform 
with what iscorrect in fashion and good taste, should 
NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS SHOWN BELOW 
and see that each piece they purchase bears our 
stamp of un- 
failing qual- 


plate line, is laid an | 
English runner, embroid- 
ered in rose design. Each 
course includes a service 
plate holding a serviette, 
knives for the roast and 








fish, soup-spoon, name- _ Seta, ity — quality Spoons, Forks, 
reens, ; ~% 
card and water-glass ; forks Cuniletidie, te, 4 1” design, Knives, ete. 


workman- 


for the roast, fish, salad and STAMPED hi inis! STAMPED 
ship, finish 
strawberries. Candlesticks, MADE ANDO and wear— se 1847 
and vases holding two or three GUARANTEED By 


 Silwer Plate 


that lWears.”" Rogers 


leading deal- 


ers can supply Bros. 


ou. Write for “ " 
Catalog Se. 64 2 (mame “RC 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


\ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


roses each, are disposed in and 
out along the sides of the runner, 












































At 8300 Feet 
Lavender 
Asters 


Passing through 
the Glen Gate of 
Minnehaha, among 
the Rockies, on a 
morning in August 
one sees the Lav- 
ender Asters just 
opsning their eyes. 
With lavish hand 
has Nature strewn 
them here, within 
sight of Pike's 
Peak. They hide 
the hill’s green 
mantle and hail the 
fluttering hosts of 
the air, which feast 
on the dainty blos- 
soms. Then, as 
the evening shad- 
ows deepen, they 
go to sleep. 
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At 10,500 Feet 
Columbines 


Excepting only the 
Forget-me-not, 
the choicest flower 
of the forest region 
intheRockiesisthe 
blue Columbine. 
Faultless in color 
and unique in form, 
its charm appeals 
almost as if there 
were a soul behind 
the azure petals. 
One loves it best 
when found in the 
depths of the 
spruce forest, 
where it shines 
through the som- 
bre shadows like a 
glimpse of clear 
sky and gladdens 
the dull scene 
roundabout. 


At 8700 Feet 
Aspen Woods 


The aspen woods 
are the safeguard 
of many of Na- 
ture’s choicest 
treasures. Here 
grow the Colum- 
bine and Gentians 
the gay Geranium 
and the Mariposa 
Lilies. The cool 
gray trunks are 
warmed by the 
bright blossoms, 
and it is a cheer- 
ful place—in strik- 
ing contrast to the 
solitudes of pine 
and spruce. A 
sombre toneis 
here and there 
given by the se- 
vere clusters of 
Pedicularis. 


At 12,500 Feet 
the Cingfoil 


High up on Pike’s 
Peak the Alpine 
meadows are red 
in September with 
the rich foliage of 
the Cinafoil, or 
Five-leaf. The 
flowers are large 
and bright orange 
in color, resem- 
bling Buttercups 
in every way. As 
is the case with 
most mountain 
flowers, the height 
of the stem varies 
according to the 
location of the 
plant. Here it is 
only a few inches 
high, there several 
feet, and the flow- 
ers are larger. 
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At gooo Feet 
Mountain 
Phlox 


summer 

and red cc lle 
the Mountain 
Phlox. They grow 
in groups, and 
their spreading 
branches unite in 
a tangle of red, 
the taller stem 
standing apart like 
sentinels. Here 
and there is found 
a stalk with pure 
white flowers —an 
albino. The green 
leaves form ro- 
settes at the bases 
of the stalks, adding 
to their beauty. 


At 12,700 Feet 
Forget-me-nots 


In fragrance the 
Forget-me-not ex- 
cels all the flowers 
of the mountains 
and its simp] 
beauty and del 
tints are 
without equal. | 
home is alway 
among the rocks, 
far above the tim- 
ber-line, and it 
blooms from June 
to September. 
The deep biue 
flowers carpet the 
rocky ledges as 
with rich velvet. 
They have a 
strange liking for 
the great granite 
boulders to which 
they cling. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


By lI redey 


FROM PHogRA!I 


At 8400 Feet 
Leaf Mosaics 


is their ut 

would better be 
content with look. 
ing at them, for the 
poisonous Herac- 
leum lurks among 
its gentler ki 
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At 10,700 Feet 
Tall Mountain 
Thistles 
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| Dagger Plant 
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evergree! 


tue of its 


fibrous leaves, and 


its roots rea¢ 


deep down many 
feet into the rocky 


earth. 
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At 12,000 Feet 
Bearded 
Tongues 








At 9500 Feet 
A Flowery 
Nook 


The little meadows 
which spread 
themselves among 
the mountains are 
as elsewhere, the 
favored spots for 
Nature’s gard 
Along Lake 
raine the flowers 
grow ina richness 
and variety that 
remind one of an 
old-fashioned gar- 
den in all its rain- 
bow glory. The 
willows which 
fringe the high 
lake form a fitting 
background for 
these fields of 
color that brighten 
the view. 


At 13,000 Feet 
Yellow Senecio 





At 10,000 Feet 
Flower Bells 


On the cliffs in the 
sub-Alpine, or 
forest, region of 
the mountains the 
Rockbells are 
found everywhere. 
Above the timber- 
line they grow in 
gravel slopes or 
clefts of rock. The 
flowers are deli- 
cately tinted, pink 
and white. And 
withthem areoften 
found the blue and 
pink Harebe lls, 
with humble, 
drooping stems, 
They do not like 
thesunniest places, 
such as the Rock- 
bells love, but seek 
the shade. 


At 13,500 Feet 
Polemonium 


On the towering 
summit of Mount 
Garfield the bare 
rocks are strewr 


in great, raggec 


At 8600 Feet 
Spotted 
Gentian 


The tall, stately 
Spotted Gentian 
chooses for its 
dwelling-place the 
aspen woods, or 
the clear spaces 
hard by where 
grows the Bear- 
berry. It stands 
alone among its 
humbler brethren, 
its large, cream- 
colored flowers, 
mottled with 
brown, courting 
the bees. These 
flowers are broadly 
open, and all day 
they are surround- 
ed by the busy lit- 
tle seekers for 
sweetness. 








At 12,300 Feet 
Dwarf Bells 


Over the sunny 
slopes above the 
timber-line grow 
the dwarf Blue- 
bells. The stems 
are but twoor three 
inches high, and 
bear a large light 
blue flower at their 
tips. The young 
buds stand upright, 
but as they grow 
older they turn and 
modestly look 
downward —inci- 
dentally that the 
rain or snow may 
not harm them. 
They are scattered 
thickly over the 
Alpine meadows 
like fields of blue 
snow. 
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URELY one announcement that I can 
make concerning the winter fashions 
will be hailed with delight by the 
~ entire feminine sex. It is that we 
are to have pockets in our coats. 
For midwinter wear comfortable- 
looking long-skirted coats with deep 
pockets on both sides, or sacks with 
pockets, will come in. The costume 
illustrated below is made with one 
of the new coats. The costume is 
of Havana brown Zibeline cloth, one of 
the new materials this year. It is made with 
a bolero of which the lower part has a sort of 
waistcoat effect, the upper a collar, stitched 
all around, while the lower consists of side- 
plaited skirts. This is worn over a chem- 
isette of green satin, which is fastened to 
the coat on one side. A long black satin 
cravat finishes the garment. 

All sorts of rough cloths will be seen 
again this season, but instead of being shaggy, 
as they have been for a year past, they 
are more what the French call ¢é/offes 


lpg aden worn at one of the early fall wed- 
dings by the bride's mother attracted 
a great deal of attention. It was of soft gray 
taffeta, with a satin stripe and a pattern of 
green leaves through which ran soft tones of 
rose in harmonious shades. The skirt was 
laid in plaits on each side of the apron front, 
and trimmed with a deep band of gray taffeta, 
covered with many rows of deeper gray vel- 
vet. The lower part of the waist was of the 
plain silk laid in plaits, with the tiniest effect 
possible of a surplice. Above this the fancy 
silk made a flat fichu, which was held in 
place by little bands of gray velvet. Outside 
of this was a guipure collar, which came 
down to the shoulders, and went straight 
across the back. From the collar quite to 
the waist-line were knots and loops of gray 
and pale green gauze. 

For Thanksgiving Day dinners black silks 
simply trimmed with shaped ruffles bor- 
dered with black lace, above which are three 





velues, stuffs covered with long hairs, 
like mink fur, and shining like fur. 
There is no change in colors, but far 
and away the most popular and stylish 
shade is tobacco, or /abac. 
oh 
HE leading idea in the new costumes 
will be a general suggestion of ex 
pansion, which must not, however, be 
incompatible with the suggestion of 
slenderness. The coats, for instance, 
will be what are called sacks, and only 
slightly fitted to the figure. But they 
must still give a pretty ‘‘ line,’’ accord- 
ing to the fetich of French dressmakers 
who think only of line. Skirts will be 
just a little ‘‘ expanded ”’ to harmonize 
with the frocks. Some of the great 
houses of the Rue de la Paix and the 




















Place Véndome 
are putting shirr- 


FOR MIDWINTER WEAR 





AUTUMN VISITING GOWN 





ings at the tops 
of their skirts. 
In others they 
put plaits. 
Women will 
look, on the 
whole, just a lit- 
tle inflated this 
year, in compar- 
ison with last. 
The nut-brown 
corduroy illus- 
trated on the 
right is one of the 
most attractive 
models for au- 
tumn that I have 
seen. The mate- 
rial is ‘‘noisette’’ 
or nut-brown 





HAVE just seen a walking gown of excel- 
lent style but charming simplicity. It 
was made of Havana Zibeline cloth with a 
skirt trimmed with a deep shaped ruffle, plain 
in front, and trimmed all around to the front 
breadth with groups of stitched bands, put 
on two by two, three rows in all. These 
were finished at each end by brandenburghs 
of galloon in a darker shade. The waist 
had a dainty chemisette of guipure lace over 
white satin. Across the top of this were bias 
bands of white satin, put on horizontally. 
The body of the waist was plaited on each 
side at the shoulders and the waist-line. A 
band of the cloth trimmed with branden 
burghs bordered the waist where it was turned 
away from the lace front. At the top parallel 
with the satin bands was a band of white 
satin finished in a point over the cloth band, 
and trimmed with the brandenburghs. 
A dainty gown for autumn visiting is illus- 
trated below. It is made of crépe de chine. 
The bodice is made with a white silk 
chemisette trimmed with medallions of 
lace and velvet. The collar is of 
guipure lace bordered with a ruche of 
mousseline de soie. 

A novel design in walking coats is 
also illustrated below. It is a close- 
fitting coat bordered with battlemented 
bands of the same material as the coat. 


UCH loves of autumn hats as I have 
just seen in the dainty Louis XVI 
salons of that Rue de la Paix which is 
sometimes, with so much justice, called 
the Rue de la /av/ The prettiest ones 
are in velvet, of course. They always are. 
But this year velvet is combined with 
tulles and ygauzes and delicate laces, 
which give the hats an air of lightness. 
Many of the autumn hats are trimmed, 
as the summer ones were, with lace 
scarfs and ends 
falling off over 

















corduroy. The 
corsage is laid 


the hair at the 
back. The new 
hats are worn 
over the fore- 
head, and the 
brims are bor- 
dered with edges 
of white tulle. 
Dainty gauzes 
with threads of 
silver or gold 
running through 
them arealsoused 
as trimmings. 


AVANA 
brown with 
green, dark green 











OF NUT-BROWN CORDUROY 





in plaits, which are stitched down, A 
little pocket, like that on a hunter’s 
coat, is on each side, and apparently 
held in place by straps fastened with 
buttons. Two little shaped ruffles form 
epaulettes on the shoulders. The lower 
part of the sleeves consists of shaped 
ruffles, which at the bottom form pufis. 
The collar consists of two straps fast- 
ened by buttons. The hat is a felt 
draped with velvet and trimmed with a 
feather under the brim. 


ep 
HE leading points that seem so far to 
have been established about the 
autumn fashions are that long coats will 
be worn, though to only a few women 
are they becoming. Half-fitting coats 




















with pockets and revers of cloth, or of 
satin or silk trimmed with stitching or 
covered with guipure, with revers en- 
tirely of embroidery, will also be worn. Many 
of the new skirts are either trimmed with 
shaped ruffles bordered with velvet or fancy 
bands of embroidery, or they are straight, and 
trimmed at the bottom with fancy trimmings. 

A great many fancy buttons and ornaments 
will be seen this fall. Paquin is using them, 
and both he and Doucet are introducing many 
hand-painted effects into trimmings. 

A dinner gown seen recently was very 
effective. The body of the skirt was of black 
mousseline de soie. Below it was a deep 
shaped ruffle of embossed velvet in a pattern 
of raised lozenges on a taffeta ground. All the 
upper part of mousseline de soie was trimmed 
with little ruches or black taffeta put on in 
zigzags, row after row. The waist was a 
combination of mousseline, taffeta, and the 
fancy velvet; the lower part of velvet, the 
taffeta ruches trimming a fichu of mousseline. 


NEW RUSSIAN BLOUSE PRETTY NEW SLEEVE 


rows of black velvet, will be worn. Crépe de 
chines, and Irish poplins, which have come 
in again, will be used for holiday dinner 
gowns, which will be made with insertions of 
Chantilly lace over white silk. 


of 


HE Russian blouse design illustrated 

above is of Zibeline cloth of the color 
known as sanglier, one of the fashionable new 
shades. It is made with a sort of Russian 
blouse, slashed, and fitted to the figure by 
the slashes, which are afterward stitched 
down. This is worn over a little chemisette 
with a yoke made of diamonds of narrow 
black velvet. 

Sleeves are still fanciful in style and shape, 
though the tendency is toward plainer ones. 
A pretty new sleeve is illustrated above. The 
gown is of heliotrope velvet. 


with black, and 
réséda green with 
black, Havana 
and gray, green with gray and silver, 
black with gold, Havana brown with 
peacock shades, are some of the new 
colors and combinations. A hat which 
I saw the other day was particularly 
charming in style. It was developed 
in white velvet and soft cream-white 
silk. The brim was turned up, and 
was formed entirely of little flat side- 
plaits. Above them, all around, was a 
narrow border of chestnut-brown velvet. 
The soft crown was of the velvet, pulled 
out a little, like a crumpled Tam-o’- 
Shanter. At the back were two chestnut- 
brown birds, with their wings falling 
down over the hair. 


A NOVEL DESIGN 


NE of Carlier’s specialties this sea- 

son is the use of fancy buttons on 

hats: painted ones such as were worn in 

the time of Louis XV. Sometimes the 

buttons are in the centre of the crown, serv- 

ing to hold the shirred velvet in place, and 

on other hats they are simply put on any- 
where, as ornaments. 

Another marked feature of Carlier’s hats 
is his use of hand painting. One of his hats, 
an exquisite creation of black velvet, had a 
brim quilled in such a way that the velvet 
apparently formed great rose petals, on each 
of which was a painted golden feather. 
Some of the new hats have two crowns, like 
a telescope bag closed, with both crowns 
made of beautiful flat feathers in peacock 
shades—feathers such as never were seen 
either on a peacock or any other bird, for the 
plumage of millinery nowadays is nearly all 
manufactured. The great black picture hat 
with real ostrich plumes still reigns, without 
much change in its shape. 
are trimmed with choux of ribbou and quills. 


» for October 1901 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
Shonld be sent direct lo us. 


Fall Styles in Suits 
and Cloaks. 


Last year we made the best garments pos- 
sible, but nothing is good enough for our 
patrons unless it is the best that we can 
make. Every year’s experience raises the 
standard. Therefore, 

This year’s new and smart styles show 
better shape, better materials and lower prices 
than ever before. 


All orders 


Every garment represents a bargain, and 
if you need a suit or cloak for Fall or Winter 
wear, write for our catalogue and samples. 
We make every garment to order, thus insur- 
ing the perfection of fit and finish. 


Se 


=O: 









Our Catalogue illustrates : 


New Suits, made of fashionable materials in effective 
colors and patterns, tailor-made, $8 up. 


Silk-Lined Suits, in attractive designs lined throughout 
with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Stylish Costumes of Wide Welt Corduroy — the I+test 
material, with the soft lustre of silk velvet and of 
splendid wearing qualities — either plain or trimmed, 
$18 up. 

New Skirts, the latest cut, strongly stitched, newest 
materials, thoroughly sponged, $4 up. 

Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, unshrinkable, sensible, 
good-looking garments, plaid back or plain. Suits, 
$8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, this year’s novelty in every ap- 
proved style, shape and color, $10 up. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


This is a “* Money Back” Business. 

“What does that mean?” 

It means that whatever wesend you must fit and give 
satisfaction. If it does not, send it back, and we will 
refund your money. It’s your good will we want most. 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, so that we can send youa full 
line of exactly what you desire. 


Simple feit hats | THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 1213 West 23d St., New York. 
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Party Dresses for Girls 


EST&@ 
Designed by Illustrations by & Tey & © 


Virginia Louis Ralston Mrs. Blanche King Harrington 


RUSSIAN 
SMOCK 


of blue flannel, 
tastefully 
trimmed with 
black braid. 
Sizes 2, 2% and 
3 years, 


$2.75 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE, LISTING NEARLY 
2000 ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN, 











more than half of them illustrated, sent on 
receipt of this advertisement and 
4 cents postage. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 1, 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 

















| "These Dolls are Sold the Entire Year 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


** Babies’ Clothes Will Now Fit Dollie’’ 


THIS DOLL is the 
latest Novelty of 

the Art Fabric Mills 
production, By theit 
wonderful process they 
have reproduced a very 
large Hand-Painted 
Doll, The execution of 
the work is most faith- 
| fully done. The doll is 
intended to be stuffed 
with cotton, as direc- 
tions will show. The 
material used is a very 
heavy Sateen that will 
not tear. Oilcolors 
only are used; they will 
and trimmed with two ruffles b } i ‘a 4 . OF PALE PINK TAFFETA not crock, By ecplgieapeay 
which are finished by quillings of : ee oS j . Drees of taffeta sili. with of the patent G usset 
lace. The bodice is trimmed to ‘ Ds a he skirt box-plaited at the the feet protrude in 
match the skirt. by Z - +4 a ton and finished with ; front, enabling the Doll 
open-work design of taf fem be ¥ to stand alone, Dollie 

teta appliqué. The : - has Golden Hair, Rosy 

bodice is made full and « eg + os —— 

worn with a short bolero Kid Color Body, Rec 

tiimmed with appliqué. ii , Vanv BANSTY Stockings and Black 

- Dress of figured Shoes. Every Child 

muslin worn over a loves a Big Doll, but 


silk stip. Skirt a ak; tatnate ‘ 
mace que til, what will they say toa 





SBSR oe 


READY FOR THE PARTY 


Dress of French muslin. The 
skirt is made in stitched plaits, 


ens sath Bek 


, a 

















The bodice is made Life-Size one? 
kn hineiatiat © tant, If you are unable to AGENTS 
ure is Doll 
ion and trimmed pers sabe th is I : i at Persons desiring to 
with ruftties and your retailer’s the siechae otk Maun 
lace appliqué. | manufacturers will,up- | ry wee } we : 
: Se on receipt of price(5Oc), | 77444 “PPLY ” 

SIMPLE IN STYLE ; r’> seid postpaid to any ArT FasRIC MILLS, 
Accordion-plaited dress made of sill ~ d Wak ps address in United New Haven, Conn, 
mull, The skirt is full, with trimmings ‘ / : ; aM States or Canada. 
of lrish lace, The bodice is full at the > 1 ae 


shoulders and waist. 


Art Fabric Mills, 40 White Street, New York 


St. Paul the Fur Centre of America 
Albrecht’s Standard 


WORLD-FAMED 
FURS 


America’s Headquarter for Sealskin Garments 


Coast Seal Jacket, $55 


The fur in garment illus- 
trated exactly resembles 
Alaska Sealskin, and the 
difference is almost im- 
possible of detection. It 
has the inimitable style- 
cut and mechanical per- 
fection that characterize 
Albrecht Garments among 
thousands, and is vastly 
superior in all essentials 
to anything offered at the 
price. Upon receipt of 
amount we will send it 
express paid, and if entire 
satisfaction does not result 
yourmoney will be prompt- 
ly refunded. Bust measure 
length of waist, height and 
weight required. 


Genuine Black Marten Scarf, $30 


of full-furred, silky skins, ornamented with six 
luxuriant tails. Very dainty and stylish, An un- 
equalled cravat for the money. 

Secure at once The International Fur Authority, 
, an exponent of Famous Albrecht Furs. It thor- 
PRETTIEST OF ALL a oughly reviews and illustrates all the correct aud 
standard styles in fur wear, containing authentic 
with skirt made with . : information and lowest narket prices, Send 2c. 
three tlounces edged , Pe. } stamp for this valuable work. 


with quilling of lace. E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box A 


Bodice is finished with . - : FOUNDED 1855 
a full jabot of lace y ; rj : ; 20 East 7th Street St. Paul, Minn, 
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Dress of crépe de chine 














Celebrated for 
NEW SLEEVE 


6S TT Tie So ‘Ae A entemeri = “27" 
@ ; ! ’ .* , , / / OF FIT ’’ 
Dress of embroidered nm? a Fs 4 A ,4 : 

india mull made with a @ | 4 ad tj] ; Kid Gl -~ - 
double skirt. The bodice 3 : 7 ys 4 4} iV -rincipal 
is laid in plaits from the i iA ; ; ‘ . iv P - f " ys - : O es Cities. 
shoulders with a deep 4 ; ; ¢ , “y ‘ Our Annual Catalogue will be issued October Ist. 
Vandyke collar. Sent FREE on request. 

Sleeves plaited at top, 


; : . + = | Se - e ° a a ‘ P. CENTEMERI & CO., 911 Broadway, New York 
very full at wrist, and fin - 8 


ished with frills of lace. 


presen. Ue Dig a> MAGIC TUCKER ini 


WITH DOUBLE YOKE THE NEW BOLERO 








Tucks Woolens, Silks an! Lawns without creasing, basting or 





; j ; ae | measuring. Works on all machines. Simple, durable, speedy. 
Dress of Paris muslin with The skirt of this dainty | Makes smallest pin Tuck to the largest Tuck. Invaluable to 
the skirt made in clusters voile gown is trimmed dressmakers. A great blessing to every one who has a machine. 
of fine plaits and deep with three narrow ruffles. Thousands being sold. Agents Wanted. Secure hest thing 
shaped ruffle trimmed The bolero is of Pompa- on the market. Tucker sent by mail on receipt of $1.09. 

with insertion dour silk. 


MAGIC TUCKER C€O., 40 Glenn Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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The Forsythe Waist 


DOE SKIN FLANNEL 


$5.00 


Forty Shades 


FOR STYLE, FIT AND DURABILITY 
THIS WAIST IS INCOMPARABLE, 


Exquisite Colorings 


Samples and illustrations mailed upon request. 


Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The*Waist House 
865 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


~The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
I . 
nsist 


On seeing the perforation 





* ee © eoee @eo.  s008 @ e886 
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ee 88 eece o°® o*S o° er * © 
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\Every five yards on the Selvedge 
“Be Crom Mp ” 


Cloth for 


Ladies’ Suits 


Buy Direct from the Mill 


Save 40 per cent. 
on the cost 


Broadcloths, Venetians, 
Serges, Cheviots, etc. 
Of the Finest Quality for 
Outing, Golf and Tailor-Made 
Suits 
SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 
Address 
‘Simson Woolen and Worsted Mill 


Mount VEKNON, N.Y, 


THE U-PIN-IT 












Adjustable Skirt Hook 





NO SEWING. Pat. Aug. 14, Nov. 6, 1900. IT SAVES TIME 


“U-PIN-IT, THAT’S ALL” 


The only practical SKIR'T-BAND Hook and Lye made. 


FREE Sample Skirt Hook and letter explaining our 
$250 Prize offer 


sent upon request. Our 


U-PIN-IT Hook and Eye in all sizes will be out soon. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
THE VICTOR O. MILLS HOOK AND EYE CO. 
1157 Monadnock Block Chicago, U.S. A. 


LADIES WANTED) 


To sell our Handsome Petti- 
coats and Rainy-Day Skirts 


Exclusive territory given. Our agents 
are earning independent livings. Write 
us for catalogues and particulars. 

PARIS SKIRT CO., 127 Viaduet, Cleveland, 0. 


“Superior” Dip Band 


Gives the shapely form with graceful 
lines. Holds waist down at back, sup- 
ports skirt, keeps fulness intact, giving 
the charming dip effect. No sewing. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Sent postpaid 
to any address for 35c. Give Waist 
Measure. Agents Wanted. 


N. H. SEAVER 
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Makes Her Own Clothes 


> 


The Girl Who 


Designed and Drawn 















By 
Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Especially for The Journal 
















FOR A HOME DINNER 


A gown for a young girl. itis made 


NATTY STREET COSTUME 
Visiting costume of gray smooth 
) of pink crépe de chine combined cloth trimmed with applied figures 

with écru lace. Apink taffeta sash and bands of black and white cloth 
passes twice around the waist and stitched. The vest and collar 


are 
is knotted at the back of the white cloth. 


SHIRT-WAIST SUIT 


This shirt-waist suit for wear in the 
house is of scarlet cashmere with 
black dots. Bunches of black rib 
bon velvet trim the bodice. The 
girdie is of black velvet. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE GOWN 


The bodice of this house gown of rose-colored cashmere 
is surplice style, with a collar, vest and undersleeves of 
mousseline, The skirt has a graduated flounce arranged in 
clusters of three tucks. The flounce, the points of the 
bodice and the sleeves are finished with tucks. 


MADE WITH A BLOUSED ETON 
This suit is of dark blue velveteen, 
made with a plain skirt and a 
bloused Eton. The collar is of 
point d' Arab and the buttons of 
artistic design. 





apenas 


nen PLOTS 





FOR A COMPANY DINNER 

The collar of this dinner gown of écru crépe de 
chine is of point d’ Arab. The sleeves and skirt 
are trimmed with appliqués of taffeta of a darker 





PRETTY AFTERNOON GOWN 


This afternoon gown of beige canvas is trimmed tone. The widths of the skirt and bodice are 


READY FOR CALLERS 


This attractive gown is made of biscuit-colored 
crépe de chine and écru lace. The simple skirt has 


with many rows of dark brown ribbon-velvet 


herring-boned together with heavy floss. 
The straps of velvet on the bodice are caught 








51 Wilcox Street, Detroit, Mich. 


down with small buckles. The skirt is full and 


two lace flounces and is laced up at the back with 
gathered. The girdle is of brown velvet. 


black ribbon-velvet. The sleeves are laced with the 
velvet. The girdle is of velvet. 
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IN OLIVE GREEN 


Shirt-waist of olive-green 
flannel, made with three 
wide tucks down each side. 
Eaci, tuck isstitched down 
with three rows of stitching. 


MADE WITH A VEST 


This shirt-waist of green flannel is 
made with a vest of écru flanne 
embroidered with heavy black dots. 
Two stitched bands finish each 
side of the front. 





FOR MORNING WEAR 


Gray-blue flannel shirt-waist for house wear, with 
scalloped fronts, the scallops being embroidered 
in blue. The undersieeves are of the flannel. 
Smoked pearl buttons finish the bodice. 


FOR THE AFTERNOON 
Made of cream-white flannel with appliqué 
designs in écru point d' Arab. The bodice 
is laid in small tucks below the yoke and 
at the waist-line. The tucks are stitched. 









A SMART DESIGN 


A shirt-waist of rose 
colored flannel, with 
scalloped revers fall- 
ing away from a 
stitched vest. The 
revers are also 
stitched. The dots 
are embroidered with 
black silk floss, 













READY FOR THE TRAIN 


This design for a shirt-waist for traveling 
may be reproduced in heavy canvas 
trimmed with Persian embroidery, or in 
tlannel trimmed with colored embroidery. 





WITH A SAILOR COLLAR 


Shirt-waist of gray fiannel, with collar, vest and Morning waist of dark flannel, with small inverted 
revers ornamented with gray satin ribbon in scrolls box-plaits at the top and bottom, and also at the 
arranged just as the drawing shows. The sleeves bottom of the sleeves. The plaits, are stitched 
are trimmed in the same way. down for a distance 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


The Flannel Shirt-Waist 


Designed Especially for The Journal 


FOR AN “AT HOME" 
This shirt-waist has two plaits 
at each side, ornamented with 
covered embroidery rings in 
linen thread. Out from the 
rings lines are embroidered to 
simulate sunbursts. 


FASTENS AT THE SIDE 


Stylish shirt-waist of light brown flannel 
trimmed with inserts of darker brown. 
Stitched bands of the lighter shade 
follow the design. This pretty waist 
closes at the side. 





MADE WITH INVERTED PLAITS 
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Dress Goods 


DIRECT FROM 
THE MILL 


We manufacture only the 
finest quality goods and 
sell direct to the consumer 
—from mill to wearer—no 
middlemen’s profit. You 
are sure of getting dress 
goods that are not shop- 
worn, but fresh-made 
goods direct from the loom 
— no seconds or mill ends. 
We guarantee our 


Cheviots, Oxfords, Meltons, 
Cassimeres, Tweeds, 
Homespuns and Broadcloths 


to be exactly as represented, and refund 
your money if you are dissatisfied. By 
buying from us you can definitely figure to 


Save One -T hird 


from retailer’s 
prices, besides hav- 
ing a much larger 
and better stock to 
select from. Upon 
request we will send 
you a complete lineof 


SAMPLES 
FREE 


Goods suitable for 
Golf, Outing, Bicycle, 
and Tailor-made Suits 
—all 54 inches wide. 
Prices from go cents to 
$2.00 per yard. We cut 
any length desired. 
Write at once for /ree 
samples, 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 
101 MILL STREET TILTON, N. H. 
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* THE 


Death Certificate 


should have stated that he died of flannels.”” 
—Dr. J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon 
St. John’s Hospital, London. 


Woolen underwear is more deadly in winter 
than in summer, Read the proof at your leisure 
from our pamphlet, which we mail free, 


The Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


Is the Only One 


which will free you from fear of draughts and 
render you immune from colds, catarrh, bron- 
chitis, la grippe, pneumonia, rheumatism, irrita- 
tion and eczema, which woolen 
underwear has subjected you to, 
and you will be supremely com- 
} fortable, too. Try it this winter, 
We make the finest dress shields in 
existence. Can he washed; are odorless. 
Every pair guaranteed, 
This trade-mark on Free booklet and samples of 
every garment. cloth sent by addressing 


THE DEIMEL LINEN.MESH SYSTEM CO. 
491 Broadway, New York 





111 Montgomery Street, 2202 St. Catherine Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, MONTREAL, CAN. 

728 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 10-12 Bread Street, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. LonpDoN, E. C., ENG. 
























Handsome Auto-Jacket $52 


No, 2121 A. Made of a very 
good quality English Kersey 
cloth in black or blue, ex- 
tremely well tailored and 
designed after the latest 
model; has deep storm col- 
lar, large lapels finished 
with stitching, six carved 
pearl luttons, new style sleeves 
with cuffs, 27 inches long, half- 
fitted back, lined with a good 


“in. Price $5.00 
Send $1.00 je"hi, 


advertisement, and giv- 
ing your name, ackiress, 
number and color of 
Jacket, and your bust 
measure, and we will 
send same to your 
nearest express office 
C. 0. D. subject to 
your approval. 
Our Catalogue No. 51, of 
Fine Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists, etc., is now realy. 
Write for it to-day. Mailed 
Free. Agents Wanted. 
Write for particulars. 


SMAN 
~ 170-172 STATE ST. CH iG 
THE CREAT cu 
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“ 
MAIL ORDER OAK HOUSE 
PPPALA WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Thoroughly trains young 

AS MAN menu and women for busi- 
ness acd obtains sitena- 

tions, Instruction by mail or 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. in person. Expenses low. 


For Catalogue address 
€. ©. GAINES, Prest., Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 


New Battenbe Lace Patterns — 
Collar, Stock, Cuff, Tie End, Handkerchief, 
Centerpiece; a year's subscription to 
INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOK, and 4 
New 25c. Sailor A I I 25c¢ 
Collar Pattern — FOR 


Address J. F. INGALLA, Lynn, Masa., Box J 
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THE BOY AT THE BARTING OF THE WAYS [i Funtord 


all 





has reached a place where diffi- 
culties bristle for himself and his 
kindred. The precise number 
of his birthdays does not matter. 
One boy at fifteen may be as 
mature as another at seventeen. 
A great deal depends on the way 
he has been treated and the order of his 
entrance into the family. Other things being 
equal, the oldest son of the house matures 
at an earlier age than the youngest, more 
being demanded of him. 

I sometimes pity the half-grown boy very 
much, for though he is not often a senti- 
mental being he is sensitive, and many a time 
he is thoughtlessly wounded and hurt by the 
ridicule or the misunderstanding of his 
family. Sisters and grown-up brothers may 
be very hard in their treatment of the boy in 
his callow days. His freckles, his boisterous 
mirth, his uncertain voice, his inappropriate 
remarks are annoying or amusing to critical 
young people who have passed through and 
forgotten experiences as peculiar as his. 

All young creatures in a transitional state 
are liable to make mistakes, and demand 
toleration from those around them. It is the 
misfortune of the average boy that he has no 
one to stand up for him except his mother, 
and she sometimes restrains her desire to be 
effusive lest she shall do him harm. No 
mother wants an effeminate son. 





‘4 


oy 
The Childhood of the Boy 


N THE boy’s childhood, a delightful period 
just over, since he now looks down on his 
recent compeers as “‘ kids,’’ and copies wist- 
fully the ways of boys a little older than him- 
self, he went to school; he also played base- 
ball and football, tore his clothing and wore 
out his shoes to the despair of his parents, 
Bright, clever and obliging, he ran on the 
family errands, and suffered a thousand in- 
terruptions of his own affairs without a mur- 
mur. During this flitting season he was in 
unconscious preparation for his whole future. 
Every boy in the land is being trained by 
his mother to live by and by under the roof 
of strangers. He will carry into adult life 
the impressions she gives his character. As 
clerk, as apprentice, as professional man, the 
grown-up boy will manifest the traits he is 
acquiring now. As husband to his wife he 
will show the wisdom or the folly of his 
mothe.’s moulding. 

This thought should come home to every 
mother. 

As a bachelor at large without domestic 
ties, if that be his future condition, he will 
illustrate in the households of his friends, and 
as a man of much value to society, the teach- 
ings and examples of his boyhood. During 
the first merry, care-free, blithe and beautiful 
dozen years of his existence he should be 
treated with the same attention to elemental 
principles as his sisters, and be made to con- 
form to their standards. 


pe 
He Should be Drilled in Good Manners 


NLESS he is greatly wronged he will be 
initiated in the practice of good manners, 
and made past-master of the gentle courtesies 
which facilitate the easy living together of 
well-bred people. Toomit the boy’s training 
in politeness is to handicap him seriously. 
When a mother insists that her son shall lift 
his hat to her, and to every other lady whom 
he meets; when she never condones a rude- 
ness, but, on the contrary, so drills the lad in 
les petit soins that their practice becomes 
automatic, she is endowing him with talents 
for advancement which’ will in the usufruct 
of days to come accrue to his lasting benefit. 
All through the early years the course is 
over smooth waters with few reefs and shoals. 
Occasionally in the nursery a little chubby 
hand reveals a wonderful artistic bent; the 
drawings in the copy-book, or the knack 
with scissors and paper, may safely be taken 
as serious indications of real talent, if not 
of budding genius. Sometimes a small boy 
is resourceful, masterful, has the apparent 
quick decisiveness of the future commander 
of men. Now and then, the toddler just out 
of leading-strings shows traits which mark 
the inventor, the discoverer of new secrets, 
and the modern magician who shall apply 
them to practical needs. 

But there are always a vast majority of 
people who belong to the rank and file; their 
destiny is to be inconspicuous, and the essen- 
tial in their education is that they shall be 
faithful in whatever they undertake. They 
have no peremptory bent in any direction. 
Opposed to these are the few whom Nature 
and inheritance have destined for a definite 
line. If they are of extraordinary endowment 
they will manifest it as they reach their teens, 
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and it will be the truest kindness in those who 
have their training in hand to accommodate 
themselves to the individual. The square 
peg in the round hole never fits comfortably. 
For instance, it may easily be a father’s 
desire that his son shall have business adap- 
tation and step into a position of advantage. 
By years of honorable toil the father may 
have built his business, strengthening and 
broadening it by discreet management. Here 
it is, the rough pioneer work done, a princely 
opening for any fortunate young man, and the 
parent anticipates eagerly his son’s maturity. 
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- 
His Relations with His Father 
OMBEY AND SON strikes a very natural 
chord. John Smith and Son, and even 
John Smith’s Son’s Sons, float through parental 
castles in Spain. It will be a proud moment 
for the father when the hopes of a score of 
years are realized. The son, however, may 
have a quite different ambition, may have 
altogether different resolutions. Some dor- 
mant strain in the blood has awakened; and 
a gift bequeathed from a forgotten ancestor 
suddenly asserts its claim. The boy i$ an 
artist, or a poet. He longs to paint pictures, 
to write stories, to weave melodies at the key- 
board; he sees visions and dreams dreams. 
To force such a nature when its demands are 
imperious into any groove except the one the 
Creator has intended for it is to do violence 
to the law of the highest right, is to set a thor- 
oughbred to the work of an army mule. 

When the decision of a lifetime is to be 
made, and the youth is sufficiently honest to 
make it with clear judgment, his nearest and 
dearest should keep their hands off. 

We live in an age of great commercial 
greed, of magnificent material success. 
To many an American money is the greatest 
thing in the world. Its golden gleam dazzles 
hiseyes. Its tremendous power beckons him 
as once men were beckoned by glory or by 
fame. The luxuries it brings, the opportu- 
nities it makes possible, are immensely 
attractive. Whenever and = wherever the 
young American is found so strong, so poised 
and so level-headed that he knows what he 
wants, and does not supremely want money, 
that man’s path should be made straight 
before him, that he may reach his goal. 

aay 
No Excuse for Lack of Success 

MONG the tragic figures of life is the man 
without peculiar gifts and graces, fitted 
by nature for an ordinary place, but forced by 
circumstances and undue persuasion into one 
of eminence, or at least of publicity. Just at 
present the pulpit does not often allure men 
who have no fitness for it except that of 
Christian character, but time has been, and 
that not very long ago, when the piety of 
mothers induced them to urge the ministry 
on sons who, in the most exacting of profes- 
sions, could only fail. Nothing in this world 
is sadder than wastefulness, and there is 
absolute waste when a man who could make 
an excellent storekeeper, or a_ notable 
mechanic, or a_ thoroughgoing farmer, is, 
instead, pushed into a place where, besides 
consecration, he needs love of study, persua- 
sive eloquence, instinctive tact, and an almost 
universal sympathy. The same criticism 
applies to others of the learned professions. 
The Army and the Navy are beckoning more 
of our sons than of old; forestry is coming 
to the front as a new profession; journalism 
has been added to the vocations made prac- 
ticable to the liberally educated, and in brief 
a young man with brains, pluck and perse- 
verance has no excuse for not getting on if 
only he can secure the right introduction and 

beginning. 





By Margaret E. Sangster 


Almost All Obstacles May be Overcome 


HERE is need just now of a reassertion of 
the democratic idea that all honest work 
is meritorious, and that ‘‘ a man’s a man for 
a’ that.’’ The old dispute between a liberal 
and a limited school education is continually 
revived, and the controversy between those 
who assume that only the immediately prac- 
tical preparation is necessary or desirable, 
and those who believe in the wider culture of 
the humanities, cannot be arbitrarily settled. 
We shall have reason to hail it as a whole- 
some sign of the times when American 
youth cease to be indifferent to politics. A 
country in which any man, however obscure 
his origin, may, through determination to 
overcome obstacles, and fine strength of 
character, arrive at the highest distinctions 
in the gift of the Republic, ought to stimulate 
young men to splendid endeavor and rich 
achievement. One regrets to observe an 
aversion on the part of many men to study 
political economy, and a singular lack of 
responsibility in wielding that power of the 
unit, which in the aggregate is so tremendous 
a force in our national life. 


Politics Should Receive His Attention 
T THE parting of the ways, if a boy de- 
cide that somehow, somewhere, he will 
devote all he is and may become to the 
service of his country, he will enter upon a 
dignified and inviting career, a career of far- 
reaching influence and great self-abnegation. 
That corrupt men are permitted to usurp the 
places in municipal affairs, which should be 
worthily filled by good citizens alive to the 
needs of the community, witnesses to a shame- 
ful decline of true patriotism. As a part of 
home training our youth should be strongly 
and vitally interested in the issues before 
the public, and no educated man, in the first 
bloom of his maturity, should pride himself 
on holding aloof from politics. 

A love of adventure and robust endurance 
of hardship will inevitably lead some of our 
boys into the field of the explorer. By reason 
of the growing smallness of the globe, through 
the multiplication of modern modes of travel, 
the pilgrim to unknown lands cannot hope, 
as formerly, to find many unbeaten tracks. 
But there will be much investigation yet to 
do in the interests of science and of geog- 
raphy, and for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion; and by some of our firesides there are 
boys whom the unseen and undiscovered will 
imperiously beckon. If the wish to wander 
take possession of a boy let it be recognized 
as appropriate and not to be denied. It may 
be hard on the family, but this has been the 
case with the families of explorers, inventors 
and discoverers since the world began. 

“A 
Teach Him to Have a Horror of Debt 

HATEVER work a boy undertakes he 
should do it heartily for the work’s 

sake. The boy who rises to the top is the 
boy who does more than he is obliged to do, 
who is all-around in his intelligence, and 
who thinks of something besides the end of 
the day and his weekly wage. Teach the 
boy to choose his associates with care. 
Teach him to spend less than he earns. Fill 
him with an absolute, creeping horror of bor- 
rowing, of debt and of theft. On the shores 
of our commercial sea are many derelicts, 
many woeful wrecks, which would have out- 
ridden every storm if they only had been 
thoroughly honest. All boys need a certain 
Spartan training in strict, stern integrity. 
Our colleges, where rich men’s sons often 
have too much money to spend; our banks, 
where temptation lies in wait for the weak; 
our shops, our homes are all in need of a 
return to that primitive fear of God which 
kept men humble and prayerful, taught them 
to be scrupulous in their dealings and led them 
to trust in the strength of the Lord Almighty. 


Some Ways in Which He May be Helped 


HE youth away from home, exposed to 
lonely evenings and their dullness, 
should avail himself of the opportunities 
provided by the churches and by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. His first step 
in a strange city should be to unite with a 
Christian Endeavor Society, after making 
himself known to a pastor of his own denom- 
ination. The easiest thing in the world is 
to drop habits of church-going when in a 
great town away from old friends and com- 
panions, and also it is almost the worst thing 
he can do. He should keep fast hold on the 
faith of the home and take up some line of 
study in an evening class, remembering that 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle his golden 
youth must slip away, and that while it lasts 
it is itself an amazingly valuable capital. 









$3.50 Shoe 


Women’s Shoes have been added to the 
well-known Crawford line, standard for 
years for men’s wear. They excel in 
all the qualities which mark «high-grade 
shoes. Every pair guaranteed — your 
money back if not satisfied. 
Catalogue mailed on application, 

















No. 322. A handsome patent leather button 
boot for women. Full dongola kid top, ex- 
tension sole, Cuban heel and medium round 
toe. Suitable for street or dress wear. 


No. 350. A stylish Chrome kid lace boot 
for women. Has patent leather tip, medium 
extension sole, round toe and Cuban heel. 















No. 42. Meus patent leather with glove kid 
top, medium weight extension sole; perforated 
vamp and tip. Comfortable and good looking. 

The Crawford Shoe is for sale at the Crawford 
Stores in New York. Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore 
and Washington, and by Leading Retailers every- 
where. If not for sale in your locality, write for 
measuring guide and full directions for order- 
ing by mail. Price, delivery paid, anywhere in 
United States, $3.75 a pair. 


Crawford Shoe Makers, Dept. 0, 825 B’ way, New York 





THE RIGHT CLOTHES 
FOR YOUR BOY 


Our clothes for little and big bovs are sold by 
the fine, exclusive shops of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and Chicago. You might 
have them for your boy at no greater cost if 
vour dealer would get them for you. He will 
if you insist. We make the best school suits 
you ever saw; sewed by hand with heavy 
silk thread; strong, durable, correct styles. 
$5.00 and upward. 


Write our Department “G" for two 
beautiful Poster Books in colors: 
“Gotham Styles for Little Fellows”’; 
“Smart Attire for Big Boys and 
Young Men.”’ They are FREE. 


Ask vour dealer for ‘S. & K.’’ clothes. Be 
sure to look for our trade mark. The name 
is a little odd; better fix it in vour mind. 
You'll think it a gocd name when you know 
the clothes. 


Sykes & Ab. Kirschbaum & Co. 
708 Broadway, New York 
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Colonial Rocker, $2.55 


Worth $5.00. Solid golden oak and birch, 
mahogany finished. 37 itiches high, 26 
inches wide. 
Fine Solid 

Golden Oak Desk 
$4 85 with hook shelf. Extra size, 

. 434% in. high, 30 in. wide. 
Worth $9.00 


Golden Oak Taborette 


Worth $1.00. 15 inches high, with 13- 


inch top. Write for catalogue of special offers AIM 
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in Furniture, Carpets and Housefurnishings. 





FACTORY SELLING AGENTS 


1023 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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ET us go for a walk and see things 
outdoors. We want not 
only to look at things, we 
want to see them as well. 
Above all, let us see 
things in their own per- 
spective. Our work does 
enough to make us think 
of things in relation to 
ourselves; let us lose that 
measure when we play. 
For I want these walks 
to be play. Not non- 
sense play, not thought- 
less play, but the play of the earnest man, 
and of the careful woman; the play of people 
with minds to feed and souls to keep warm; 
the play that, after all, takes us to the heart 
of things. So shall these walks of ours build 
us up and strengthen us. Soshall they keep us 
from becoming the one-sided creatures we are 
too apt to be when we take too much thought 
as to ‘‘ what we shall eat, and what we shall 
drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed.”’ 





a 
Nature Colors are Satisfying 


HERE is but one Corot, and few of us can 
see many of his pictures. But how often 
does Nature show, to those of us who will 
but open our eyes to see, the beauties of the 
early morning when the thin mist still over 
hangs the valley and everything is covered 
with a faint purple haze. At no time of the 
year is it more delightful to watch her at her 
work than during these crisp October days. 
She guards none of her secrets; she does all 
of her work openly. But we are too dim- 
sighted to see into her methods. 

To those of us who have watched her work 
year by year, and all the year through, she 
has shown many moods, many caprices. 
Her pictures are never finished. Always she 
retouches them, adding a little here, painting 
out a little there. But this month we catch 
her in one of her most exalted moments. The 
exuberance of her summer mood is over. She 
paints more slowly; the colors are more mel 
low, more mature; the yellows are less 
frankly yellow, the reds more orange or more 
purple; the blues are almost all left to the 
sky. Butoh, the richness of the scene! Tinat 
rock in the foreground is flecked with the 
brownish-green of the mosses, while from that 
little rift the fern stretches out its emerald 
fronds. The willows, fadingbackwardthrough 
their color scheme, have become yellowish 
green, and at the last a faded, lifeless yellow. 


Glorious Autumn Tints 


OR a tree that boldly glories in the autum- 
nal yellow give me the tulip poplar 
Here is no uncertain note. It is not a 
washed-out green, it is 
not a yellow patch nora 
yellow line, but a clear, 
vivid chrome yellow 
with a lustre and a glow 
that make it no apology, 
but a glory. It does not 
pretend to anything be- 
yond, and the richness 
of its tone is its own 
justification. 

The maples aim at a 
more zsthetic taste, and 
they try their hands at 
the reds. They prac- 
ticed a little, quietly, in 
the spring, and now 
boldly attempt the work 
in the fall. The sugar 
maples are a little too 
Staid to accept the 
modern notions, and 
they paint their autumn 
leaves a conventional 
yellow. The silver 
maples put the red on in e 4 
patches and_ blotches. ” 
But the red maples, 
Whose ’prentice work in 
the spring had been so 
bold and effective, now paint their leaves with 
masterly skill. Beginning with the outer edge 
slowly they enrich the yellow, first with 
golden, then with orange, and lastly with 
red. And so the rainbow creeps in toward 
the mid-rib of the leaf, which often is golden. 

The oaks are more staid in their coloration. 
They paint with the sombreness of an old mas- 
ter. The richest colors only will do for them. 

- 
The Fortuny Among Trees 

TARRED leaves of the sweet gum tree are 

in themselves so beautiful that they form 
a tempting ground to which the tree responds 
with the utmost abandon. First of all, on the 
side toward the sun, she tints herself a liquid 
yellow. As this yellow slowly passes around 





A CHESTNUT BURR 


the tree to the shaded side a wave of orange 
follows it. Creeping after this comes a crim- 
son, which, in turn, gives way to mahogany. 
When one has watched such a tree day by day, 
as the sweet richness of the changes in color 
sink into him he feels filled with a reverence 
so intense that he knows it is well the radiance 
should cease while he still has power to 
appreciate the beauty which lies before him. 
on 
Sticking Closer than a Brother 


UST look at Covered, 


vour skirt. yes, 
fairly covered with beggar ticks. You 
did not see them? Of course not. It will 


be a long time before you really do see them 
unless they fasten themselves upon your cloth- 
ing. For that is just exactly what they were 
made for. A month ago you would easily 





A GENTLEMAN OF THE 
1 OLD SCHOOL 


have seen them, for they would then have 
carried yellow flowers that were bidding for 
attention. But now they hide themselves 
carefully. Do you see those low brownish 
plants, growing on both sides of the path? 
That is where you gotthem. There are lots 
there still for the next person who comes along. 

Innate depravity makes them grow along 
the path, you say. Ah, you forget. That is 
the measure for your work, not for your play. 
Look at it from their standpoint. You see 
they want-their children to grow up in better 
surroundings than they did—where there is 
less crowding, and a likelier chance to make 
a living. So they send them off hanging to 
each passer-by, hoping better things for them. 
You are only doing your part in the play, first 
when you carried them along, and now as we 
sit here on this fence and pick them off. Look 
atone ofthem. How splendidly it is fitted for 
its work. The seed part is ordinary enough, 
but these two prongs, with 
their back-pointing barbs 
—ah, they do the work. 

Now let us go ahead. 
There you go, jumping 
into another patch. Well, 
that is the patch some one 
planted last year, in just 
the way we have set out 
another crop for some one 
else to jump into next fall. 
Of course the beggar ticks 
did not give their seed that 
shape for the purpose of 
catching you. They were 
meant to catch into the 
fur of humbler animals. 
But if you insist on going 
about as a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing you must expect 
to do a sheep’s duty. 


Our Indian Legacy 


AN you climb a fence? 

If not, now is the 
time to learn. Did you 
say you tore your skirt? 
That is well. Next time 
you will wear a_ better 
skirt —that is, a fitter skirt. And now fora 
walk along the edge of this cornfield. Was 
there ever another crop so beautiful, so im- 
pressive as Indian corn? It is the richest 
legacy, beside the land itself, the Indians 
have left us. Old age,.a ripe old age, has 
overtaken these stalks. The hair lacks the 
lustre, the silkiness of youth. The gar- 


"ments hang limp about a form that has lost 


most of its curves. The skin is getting brown’ 
and wrinkled and spotted. Above all, the 
garrulousness of old age has come on, and these 
stalks whisper constantly to each other, even 
to themselves. It is not a complaining whis- 
per; it is the quiet whisper of old age to old 
age—that lovely old age that comes after a 
fruitful life which has been spent in the 
faithful performance of duty. 
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Autumn Nuts and Wild Fruits 


HAT would October be without the nuts? 

Those of you who get them from the 
grocer have no suspicion of how delicious they 
are. It seems to me the big Spanish and Jap- 
anese chestnuts do not compare with our native 
product. As forthe English walnut, it may be 
easy to crack, but it is a tasteless thing beside 
our black walnut, and not to be named in the 
same breath with the white walnut, or butter- 
nut, as many of us were taughttocallit. The 
boy who has never come home with his fingers 
blackened with walnut stain that will not 
leave him for a week —well, he deserves to 
be put with the boy that cannot swim, that 
needs a cup to drink from a running stream, 
and thinks milk ‘‘ comes ’’ in a bottle. 

Indeed, these wild fruits are good almost in 
proportion to the difficulty we experience in 
gathering them. The wintergreen berries 
and partridge berries are easy to gather, but 
rather insipid. The May apple, readily found 
and simple to gather, is a tasteless affair as 
you pluck it from the stalk. But when fall 
comes it takes the practiced eye to discover 
nuts. You see, a nut tree tries every means to 
save its fruits from being eaten; for are they 
not the seeds themselves? 

A 
Chestnuts and Walnuts Under Cover 
HE chestnut here, so primitive in the matter 
of its yellow fall color, in the simple 
character of its leaves, in its quick growth fora 
tree, is quite sophisticated in the matter of its 
nuts. During the long growing season the nut 
is covered by a hull that is green in color. 
This means that against the background of the 
leaves it will, for the most part, escape obser- 
vation. The coat, too, is so prickly that few 
things save man, with his skillful fingers, can 
open it. As the leaves turn in the fall the 
burr turns too, and to just the same shade. 
Then comes a frost, and brown leaves cover 
the ground. Now the burrs crack open, and 
the chestnuts fall and nestle closely in the 
cracks of the ground, there springing up, the 
next year, as chestnut seedlings. 

The walnut is even more successful in this 
effort. But in addition the coat is so 
intensely bitter that no animal cares to bite 
into it, while the shell is so rough and hard 
that nothing but a squirrel can get through it, 
until man, with his tool-handling ability, 
comes and crushes the firm covering. The 
kernel is never sweeter than when it is taken 
from the walnut, and crushed under its own 
tree by means of a handy stone. 

Some people think the white walnut is not 
good to eat, that it is too oily. They simply 
do not know how to take it. It is our one 
summer nut. It should lie out under its own 
tree over winter, and the next summer, for 
some strange reason, it will not have sprouted. 
Then is the time to 
eat it. It is the 
very ambrosia of 
wild foods, 


‘ 


res) 
Birds as Teachers 


N THE autumn 
we must say 
good-by tothe birds, 
Already we have 
missed many of our 
bird friends, and 
soon we must part 
from most of the 
rest. There, sitting 
on that projecting 
dead twig, is one of 
the daintiest of 
them. He _ should 
have been away be- 
fore this — probably 
will be by to- 
morrow. Hear his 
** pee-ce—-wee-e” 
down and up, as if 
to say ‘‘ I’m he-re.’’ 
Most birds neglect 
their music as soon 
as they are married. 
Many others will not consent to sing in the 
heat of the day. But the wood peewee keeps 
up his modest, reassuring note all day and all 
summer. His aspect is that of a courtly old 
gentleman who is striving on slender means 
to keep up appearances. His suit, apparently 
black, is rather rusty, and just a little white at 
the edge of the pockets. His waistcoat, too, 
has seen better days, and is sadly in want of 
bleaching. But he keeps it all so neat, and 
is so almost plaintively anxious to do noth- 
ing which is not entirely dainty and proper, 
that he is a most lovable bird. See that flut- 
tering sally after a fly. Now he is back on his 
perch. Oh, if all of us could only go as 
patiently about our work, doing our part 
cheerfully and contentedly, and helping mean- 
while to brighten the lives of those about us! 


Successful Thinkers 


Study the cause of their own bodily trou- 
bies, and when ay, | find the subtle drug 
of coffee is acting badly on the curious 


and delicate nervous system, they have 
common sense enough to stop. Ma 


famous brain workers use Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, a delicious morning cupwhen 
properly boiled to bring out the principles 
which it contains for rebuilding the nerve 
centers and 
bodily struc- 
ture. 
Furnished 
by grocers, 
1sand 25Cis. 
Manufactured by 
voOsTUM 
CEREAL 
€0., Lid, 
Battle Creek 








Paterson 


Parchment Paper 


Wrapped around Meat, Poultry, 
Game, Fish, Butter or Cheese 


Effectually prevents 
tainting. It contains no 
wax, grease, or paraf- 
fine, and is absolutely 
germ and air proof. 

Used when roasting 
meats or poultry, it 
dves away = § with the 
necessity of basting. 
Used in baking, it prevents 
pastry from sticking to the 
form or pan. 

For dish washing and win- 
dow cleaning, it has no eqhal. 
For qwlishing mirrors, furni 
ture or pianos, it can't be beat. 
For sealing preserves, it is the 
best thing ever used. It comes 
in rolls containing 200 ycls. 

9 inches wide, Neat at- 
tachment goes with each 
roll. Price $1.00, charges 
prepaid. Ask your dealer 
to wray your goods in 
Paterson Parchment 
Paper It has many 
other uses than those 
described above. Book- 
let containing further in- 
formation and samples 
sent free on application. 

Address : 

THE PATERSON PARCHMENT 
PAPER COMPANY 

27 8th St, 

PASSAIC, 


NJ. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


Any one can read between the lines. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


Remember the spelling is K NOX, 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


because robbers of reputation abound 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


who would steal my good name. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


defies competition. 








I challenge comparison. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is cheapest — costs little more, but makes much more. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is pure. ‘The transparency proves it. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is granulated —measure with spvou like sugar. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People "’ if you will send the name of 
your grocer. If you can't do this send a two- 
cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book 
and full pint sample. For Uc. the book and 
full two-quart package (two for 25c.). A pack- 
aye of Knox's Gelatine will make two quarts — 
“half gallon ’-- of jelly, and contains pink 
color for fancy desserts. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
42 Railroad Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


F LOOR-SHINF 


Makes Old Floors Look New 
Dries over night — wears 
like cement. All colors: 
oak, cherry, mahogany, etc. 
Send for free bookiet and 
sample card of colours. 


VLOOK SHINE €0., St. Louis, No. 
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A Village Room 
in Massachusetts 


By Mary E. Allen 


IX years ago, when Miss Martha Goulding 
Pratt, of Deerfield, died, her friends, grate- 
ful for the services she had given to the 
village for years, not only in her official 
capacity as postmistress and librarian, but 
also in a thousand personal ways as her 
public position gave her opportunity, desired to express their 
love for her in some fitting memorial. No tablet seemed an 
appropriate tribute to this modest woman’s memory. More 
characteristic of her would be something that could serve the 
needs of the living as well as preserve her name. 

Two of her nearest friends, Miss Coleman, and Miss C. Alice 
Baker, the historian, conceived the idea of a Village Club Room, 
where people could meet for any unsectarian purpose. 

A book was opened for popular subscription. Though by far 
the larger part of the fund came from a few people this book 
bears the names of between one hundred and two hundred per- 
sons; among them even school-children contributed their mites. 

One woman practically gave the site, receiving for it only a 
nominal sum. A Boston architect, who was an old Deerfield 
boy, drew the plans as his share in the scheme. The village 
carpenter built it. The trees growing around its site were 
allowed to droop their branches over its low, wide roof. 

The furnishings of the building came together in the same 
spontaneous fashion. The interior consists of a large room 
with an open fireplace, cozy window-seats and low bookcases, a 
coat-room, a small kitchen and closets. The walls are painted 
a delicate green, the woodwork white. Pretty cushions cover 
the window-seats. The diamond-paned windows are hung with 
white muslin curtains. The bookshelves contain a free library 
of about four hundred books contributed by Miss Baker and her 
friends. Pictures and statuary wefé given by others. A fine 
portrait of Miss Pratt, by Miss Coleman, hangs in the place of 
honor. A piano was loaned and some other furniture given. A 
number of folding chairs and tables were bought. By means of 
these an audience may be seated or a supper served. 










ch 
aes Martha Goulding Pratt Memorial is owned by a regularly 
incorporated body, and is controlled by seven trustees. A 
committee of twelve women is appointed, serving in rotation, to 
see that everything is kept in order. The key hangs in the post- 
office, next door. Any reputable person can at any time open 
the room for any proper purpose. A fee of thirty cents is now 
charged for an evening’s use of the room to cover the expense of 
fuel and lights, but it is hoped that a fund may be secured so 
as to make it absolutely free. 

It is used for club and committee meetings, for dancing parties 
and ‘“‘ sociables,’’ for Sunday evening ‘‘ lend-a-hand’”’ meetings, 
for musicales, lectures, receptions, or any occasions for which a 
private parlor is inadequate, and the town hall too large and 
inhospitable. Once a year it is filled for three days with an 
exhibition of the handicrafts for which the village is becoming 
famous. This ‘‘ Arts and Crafts’’ movement has no connection 
with the Village Room beyond occupying it for this exhibit, but it 
shows the same spirit of codperation and enterprise developed 
still further, and calls for a brief mention. Its most conspicuous 
success is the blue and white needlework which now has a 
national reputation. This is wrought by twenty-five or thirty 
women in their own homes under the guidance of Miss Whiting 
and Miss Miller, the leaders of the craft. The palmleaf baskets, 
made by another guild of women, are beginning to be recognized 
at exhibits elsewhere by their daintiness of weave and original 
shapes. 

Still other women who find the needlework too trying for the 
eyes, and the elusive palmleaf too trying to the fingers, send rag 
rugs, made in soft harmonious colors. Others show old-fashioned 
netted fringes which are greatly in demand for hangings. 

a 

RS. WYNNE and Miss Putnam bring each year some of their 
remarkable work in hammered copper and silver with 
enamel. The walls of the room are hung with photographs by 
Deerfieid women. There are varying displays of work in iron 
andinwood. One shelf is given 
to books written by Deerfield 
people and sometimes also illus- 
trated by them. The artists of 
the village —both residents and 
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A Neighborhood 
Nursery Governess 


By Berthie Fogg Anthoine 
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STABLISHING a neighborhood nursery will not be 
difficult if you know any young woman whom all 
the children love, and who has to work for a 
living? If you do, suggest to her that she take 
charge of the neighborhood babies from three to 
seven years old for a certain sum per month. 

To carry out this idea the young woman in question should 
canvass the neighborhood, explain her plan and try to interest 
the mothers in it. A large playground and a big room are 
necessary. The playground should have a heap of small stones 
and several mounds of nice, dry sand. The playroom should have 
plenty of floor space; therefore tables, chairs and all other furni- 
ture should be pushed against the wall. A cupboard should hold 
books and magazines, pencils and paper, slates, crayons, blunt 
scissors and games, while a blackboard is a great convenience. 





ACH child should be taught, on entering the room, to hang up 
its hat -and coat, and then be allowed to play in its own 
fashion provided no quarrels arise or things are not destroyed. 
The governess should merely overlook the play and keep the 
tangles straightened out. She should punish only in = excep- 
tional cases, and by the mildest means, but she should interfere 
before a quarrel has reached dangerous proportions, and endeavor 
to show the little ones how foolish such temper-squalls are. 

She should lead the games when amusement lags, direct the 
childish energies in useful ways, correct lapses in manners and 
grammar, and have an eye on the children in general, 

Every suitable day should be spent in the open air. Even in 
the winter the little ones should be turned loose in the snow if 
they are warmly clad. Then the governess should see that the 
snowballs are not too hard. She must insist that Tommie and 
Alice shall not sit on the snow, and that Bertie wear his mittens, 
and Georgie keep his cap on and coat buttoned up. She should 
help construct the funny snow-man, build the cute little snow- 
houses and forts, sweep off the little stretch of ice and hold to 
the tiniest of the children while they slide across it. She must 
also be ready to solve any difficulties that arise over sleds and 
right of way, soothe the hurt feelings, heal hurt fingers and 
bumped heads. In short, she must be the playfellow who sug- 
gests, the comrade who leads, and the judge who decides. 

On rainy days the playroom should be the scene of action. 
Here the girls may play dolls in the corners, and the boys spin 
tops and shoot marbles on the floor; and when all ordinary games 
fail, and the childish inventions can think of nothing more to do, 
a story will be just the thing. 

On special days the children might bring magazines, illus- 
trated newspapers and old pieces of cambric out of which to 
construct, under the governess’s direction, little picture books 
for some hospital or orphans’ home. 

“p 

S TO the financial arrangements, circumstances must govern 
the details. The average female wage-earner receives five 
dollars a week for six days’ work of eight to ten hours’ duration. 
Workers who require special preparation—such as_ teachers, 
bookkeepers and stenographers — may receive a trifle more. To 
the twenty dollars a month add five dollars for rent of room and 
playground, then divide by the number of children enrolled. 
The resulting figures will be the rate for each child per month. 

Twenty-five children would reduce the rate to a very low figure. 

In addition to those who subscribe for the entire month there 
should be special arrangements for such persons as could only 
send their children a few hours in the week. The rate per hour 
should be slightly higher, but not so much so as to be prohibitory, 
else the neighborhood nursery would become a sort of coépera- 
tive arrangement among certain families to secure a governess. 

If there are sufficient children to warrant, the hour rate might 
be extended to all, especially if the two ratings caused any dis- 
sensions. This would entail considerable bookkeeping on the 
governess, but if both she and the mother insisted that each child 
report at once to the governess upon arrival at the nursery a 
fairly accurate record of their coming and going could be kept. 

The advantages of the hour rate are superior to the monthly 

provided the income is sufficient 
to maintain the nursery. Most 
mothers would not care to turn 
their children over to the govern- 





summer visitors—hang their 
recent paintings in one of the 
studios near. 

This really remarkable exhi- 
bition draws hundreds of inter- ait 
ested visitors. It brings honor 








ess entirely, but would prefer to 
train them according to their 
own ideas. However, there are 
al / days when little feet and fingers 
i hinder the work of the home, and 

the nursery becomes a blessing. 


| eae hr There are few large villages 
to the town, and a substantial , / where a nursery would not re- 
sum of money as well. The pro- ‘h 5 . ceive an eager welcome if well 
ceeds of the sales go directly to _ fi conducted. There are many 
the exhibitors. The entrance a young women, or childless 
fees are added to the Village ‘ widows, who would find not 
Room fund. sgeamtual ee only profitable but pleasurable 

Such a room in every country —— Bs employment as well in caring for 
—_ igo a made a — Ss eee 4 the little ones. There seems to 
actor in a fuller social life an . 





a greater community of effort. 


be a new occupation open to 
women in carrying out this idea. 


Watch Chains is summed up in 
six words — best gold-filled chains 
the world makes. Beauty of de- 
sign, fineness of finish, exquisite 
workmanship, moderate cost— 
these furnish the details. 


Simmons Lorgnette Chains 


are made in an infinite variety of 


be 


identical with those of the most 
costly all-gold chains. 


Ask your jew- 


ele 


If not for sale 


an 


vour vicinity, 
send us name 


of 
est 


Our handsome booklet, “ The Story of Simmons 


R. F. SIMMONS CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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The argument for Simmons 
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autiful patterns, many being 


r for them. 
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ywhere in The registered trade-mark, 
j R. F.S & Co., is on inside 
of swivel bow of Simmons 
Chains, as in cut. Do net 
your Neat- rely on printed tags, pads 


jeweler. or boxes 


Waich Chains,” sent free on request, 


ers of Watch Chains, Fobs, Seals, Lockets, et 
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LIKE BUYING FROM SAMPLES 


OUR CATALOGUE 


sagem of typographical art. It 


reproduces perfectly over 2000 ar 


St 


istic, new, useful and ornamental 


erling Silver 


AND METAL NOVELTIES 


of best quality and superior workmanship. 





Factory 5 
duction o 
when pur 


CROSBY MANUFACTURING CO. 







PART OF CONTENTS 
Poilet Articles, 
Manicure Sets, 
Desk Novelties, 
lea Bells, 
Shoe Horns, 
Articles for the Baby, 
Dressing Combs, 
Shaving Kequisites, 
French Briar Pipes, 
Silver Match Boxes, 
Knives, Key Rings, 
Sewing Requisites, 
Pencils, Penholders, 
Pins, Brooches, 
Purses, Card Cases, 
Lockets, Pendants, 
Bracelets, Chains, 
Hat Pins, Barettes, 
Scarf Pins, Fobs, 
Sleeve Buttons, Studs, 
\% Size, Fish Side Combs, Clasps, 
Scale Purse 
(German 
Silver) 


Rich Table Ware, Et« 


srices are quoted to insure speedy intro 
f our goods. 
chases do not meet with approval. 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


Clerk F 5, 556 Broadway, New York 


Ladies’ Watches, Vases, 
Belt Buckles, Clocks, 
Deposit Glassware, 
Photo Frames, 


Postpaid, #1.50 
This beautiful Catalogue will be MAILED FREE, 


Money cheerfully refunded 























suggest exclusiveness and improve with wear in 


Hand Carved 
Leather Goods 


that rich, antique appearance so peculiar to high 
grade leather. 


A Beautiful Chatelaine Bag, 
Pocket Book, Music Roll, Card 


Case 


an appropriate and lasting 
Wedding, Birthday or Anni- 
versary Gift. 


All our goods hand carved by native Mexicans. 
Elegantly finished and finest quality leather. 
leather goods bearing our trade-mark. Then 
satisfied. If your local dealer does not 
carry our line of goods, write to-day for our 60 
suggestions of leather novelties. It’s 


you'll be 


pages of 


or Traveling Bag makes 


interesting and costs you nothing. 


MEXICAN ART LEATHER CO. 


Department “‘ F ’’ 





Buy 


Wabash, Ind. 
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NOTE.—This is an advertisement. 
We have paid $2.28 a word for the priv- 
ilege of talking for ten minutes to the 
veaders of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


LIBRARIAN'S OFFICE 
1323 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


A TEN-MINUTE CHAT WITH 
THE LIBRARIAN 


B hae entire book problem has changed within 

a few years. Books are no longer stored 
on shelves for future reading and reference. 
The story is told of a man who, refusing to 
subscribe for a newspaper, gave as his reason 
that his father when he died left him a lot of 
newspapers which he had not read. There 


foolish reason to-day 
regarding books. They 
lose sight of the fact 
that at the present time 
new books represent 
current thought just as 
do magazines and 
newspapers. Cultured 
people love to look into 
new books; to browse 
through them; to find 
out for themselves 
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Wichita 
what they are all 
about. We are too 
busy a people to 
read even the best 
of them, but none 
of us can afford to 
ignore them en- 
tirely. 

It is not to be 
wondered at, then, 
that in less than 
eighteen months 
THE BOOKLOVERS 
LIBRARY has at- 
tracted to its mem- 
bership the most 
intelligent and the 
most distinguished 
families in the 
United States. The 
very best new 
books have been placed in an _ inviting 
way on their library tables without the 
slightest inconvenience or delay; books not 
wanted have been returned for them; they 
have been permitted to keep books for one 
week or for ten weeks, at their own pleasure ; 
books have been delivered to them in Chicago 
or in St. Louis, and called for at their homes in 
Washington or exchanged at their stop-over 
hotels in Cleveland, Pittsburg or Philadelphia. 
They have found the service at St. Augustine 
or at Los Angeles in winter, or at Bar Harbor 
or at Quebec in summer, quite as satisfactory 


their Fifth Avenue home in New York. THE 
BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY is everywhere; its 
service is up-to-date. 

We have members in New York City who 
could buy every public library in the country 
and not feel the strain; it is the business-like 
service which has attracted them. In Boston 
and its suburbs our delivery coaches call at 
ninety per cent. of the well-to-do homes; in 
Washington we serve practically all the lead- 
ing government Officials, including cabinet and 
army officers, members of congress, and foreign 
representatives. The accusation has been laid 
against us that ours is a library for the wealthy. 
This is not true. Our membership is made up 
wholly and exclusively of booklovers — people 
who love and respect good books. There is 
scarcely an author, an editor, or ar artist of 
note in the United States whose name does 
not appear upon our membership roll. 

There is not space on this page to describe 
the library in all its departments. The accom- 
panying map will give readers some little idea 
of the extent of the system. The phenomenal 
growth is due to the fact that our membership 
proposition is the most attractive that has ever 
been offered by any library in the world :— we 








are thousands of people offering an equally | department. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Hastings } 


Utiinto 

O Fort Scott 

% ’ 
Springfield 


GALVESTON 


deliver new books in the best bindings, always 
clean and pleasing to handle; we deliver the 
very books asked for— anything announced in 
our catalogues; we call regularly, weekly or 
monthly, to make exchanges ; there are no fines 
or delays of any kind ; there is no red-tape ; we 
buy to meet the demand, no matter how many 
copies may ,be needed; when books become 
soiled they are immediately withdrawn and 
new copies substituted; we supply attractive 
weekly bulletins giving immediate and reliable 
information regarding every good new book 
published. This, in brief, is the service, and it 
is this service which in less than two years has 
made THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY the largest 
circulating library in the world. 

Members are admitted to THE BOOK- 
LOVERS LIBRARY wholly by invitation. The 
Board of Directors has appointed a Library 
Committee, whose business it is to pass 
upon every name submitted for membership. 
Throughout the entire year the nominations for 





membership sent in by our own members were | 
equal to the fullest capacity of our extension | 
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NEW ORLEANS 


we had some thousands more applications than 
we could give service to. We must guard our 
membership, and guard it carefully. We posi- 
tively refuse to deliver books where the circu- 
lation is unsafe, or even where it is promis- 
cuous. Every name submitted is passed upon 
at the home office in Philadelphia. 

We regret that during the year it has been 
necessary to refuse or delay membership to so 
many really desirable families, owing to the 
congested condition of our library service 
brought about by its rapid growth. Whena 


| delivery route is made up, when the messenger 
as at their Back Bay residence in Boston or | 


or coach has as many calls as can possibly be 
made in a day orin a week, it is not always 
convenient, or profitable, either to add new 
names or to create duplicate routes. 


Eight departments are now in successful 
operation. These are briefly as follows: 


I. Library of Current Books 


Comprising the very best new books as soon as 
published; delivered to members without delay or 
inconvenience of any kind. 


Il. Library of Religious Thought 


Primarily for clergymen, but of large interest to 
thoughtful laymen. All the best books on religious 
thought and speculation, church doctrines and insti- 
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IV. Library of Foreign Literature 
The very newest books from France and Germany, 


with a few from other European countries. Originals 


and translations — the imported in the beautiful print- 
ing and bindings of the master book-makers of the 
world, and the transiations the best productions of 
American and English publishing houses. Our cat- 
alogue of foreign books will be a revelation to book- 
lovers. Members who are interested can now read the 
best French fiction in French, or the latest German 
philosophy in German. 


V. Library of Popular Science 


The thinkers and the thought producers of this new 
era of discovery, commercial progress and economic 
development will find here the very newest and best 
books in all departments of scientific research, in 
political and social economy, and in modern inven- 
tion and scientific application. 


VI. Library of Medical Research 


The medical library has been prepared exclusively 
for physicians, A special membership fee is charged. 
The books are expensive, and comprise the very new- 
est and best medical publications of America, England, 
France and Germany. Deliveries are made to any point 
in the United States and to the larger towns of Canada. 


VII. Young Booklovers Library 


The children’s catalogue is a gem; it is a new edu- 


During January and February | cational idea; progressive teachers will use it as a text 
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book ; its books for boys are full of ginger and dash 
and courage—and yet, withal, good and safe; its 
books for girls are frank and entertaining and home- 
loving. This catalogue will stimulate wholesome read- 
ing and develop and direct thought. In this library we 
have done for the young people of the country what 
our main library has done for the older booklovers. 


NOTE.—Catalogues are for sale only to our 
own members. 





Any boy in the United States or in Canada 
can have free of expense a pamphlet describing 


the YOUNG BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY if he 


| | cannot promise sure that he can join. 


| and with the aid of books (three or more for each course), | 


tutions, ethical science and discussion, and practical | 
Christianity, as soon as they are off the press. | 


Delivered to any point in. the United States and to 
the larger towns of Canada. 


Ill. Library of Standard Literature 


The best books of the best authors of all time. The 
very newest editions in the most attractive paper, type 
and binding. The Library has its own book-bindery, 
and where the publisher’s binding is not attractive 
or satisfactory the book is rebound in the best half- 
morocco before it leaves our book department. Good 
books should give pleasure in the handling. 





will send to me his full name and address, 
and his age. | should like to know the age. 
This 
may come about by correspondence later. The 
offer is open to girls, too. My address is at 
the bottom of the fourth column. 





VIII. Booklovers Reading Ciub 


This department is an entirely new feature, wholly 
distinct from our regular library service. Arrangements 
have been perfected for presenting Fifty Courses of 
reading and study during the season of 1901-1902. 


Through this new organization it will be possible for | 
booklovers in any city or town in the United States or | 


Canada, for merely nominal membership fees, to follow 
courses of reading in literature, art, science, history, 
politics, etc., under the inspiration of carefully prepared 
outlines, talks, lectures, etc., by distinguished writers, 


delivered free of expense at their homes, 


The men and women who have selected the 


books for these courses, and who have pre- | 
pared the supplementary lectures, talks, and | 


outlines, are as follows: 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
THOMAS A. EDISON 

SIR HENRY IRVING 

RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE 
ANDREW LANG 

WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
HON. ANDREW D. WHITE 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
THEODORE THOMAS 

F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
MARY E. WILKINS 

EDOUARD ROD 

FRANCOIS COPPEE 

DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
REV. HENRY C, MINTON 

SIR ROBERT S. BALL 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 

REV. S. D. McCONNELL 

HON. LYMAN J. GAGE 
AMELIA E. BARR ") 
PROFESSOR BARRETT WENDELL 
KENYON COX Pe. 
MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS 

DR. ALBERT SHAW 

IRVING BACHELLER 

WILLIAM WINTER 

GEORGE W. CABLE 

DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
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And One Hundred Others 





NEW YORK 


This new 
movement on- 
the part of THE 
BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
will stand between school 
and college on the one side 
and magazine and news- 
paper on the other, as an 
educational factor of large 
| power and far-reaching influence. It is hardly 
necessary to add that it is the greatest single 
educational undertaking ever attempted. The 
twenty-five reading courses now ready are 
as follows : ‘ 


1, 
2, 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10, 
ll. 
12, 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21, 
22, 
23. 
24, 
25. 
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Atlantic City 


Problems in Modern Democracy 
Modern Masters of Music 

Ramblings Among Art Centres 
American Vacations in Europe 

Six New England Classics 
Shakespeare's English Kings 
Charles Dickens: His Life and Work 
Child-Study for Mothers and Teachers 
Industrial Questions of the Day 
Florence in Art and in Literature 
Studies of European Governments 
Famous Women of the Renaissance 
The Modern City and Its Problems 
Studies in Applied Electricity 

Five Weeks’ Study in Astronomy 
Recent English Dramatists 

Studies in Current Religious Thought 
The Greater Victorian Poets 
Out-of-Door Americans 

The World's Great. Women Novelists 
American Foundation History 
Studies in American Literary Life 
Studies in Recent French Fiction 

The English Bible: How We Got It 
The Mechanism of Present-Day Commerce 


The pamphlet of the READING CLUB de- 
scribes the work fully and gives outlines of the 
courses. Itis free. Special arrangements have 
been made for uniting with women’s clubs and 
young people’s church organizations for edu- 
cational and literary work during the autumn 
| and winter months ; that is to say, local organ- 

izations can join in a body and secure all 
| the privileges and advantages of the BOOK- 
LOVERS READING CLUB membership. It will 
be necessary, however, to make preliminary 
| application at once. The membership will be 
limited this year to the actual number of sets 
of books already purchased. Nothing in the 
| way of attractive reading at once so helpful 
| and so easily accessible has ever before 
been offered. 





If you are interested in any department of 
| the Library, or wish to make inquiry regard- 

ing the service in your city or town, your 
| correspondence will have immediate atten- 
| tion if you will address it to me personally. 





_—_ 


LIBRARIAN. 








SEYMOUR EATON, 1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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Lowney’s Cocoa is not 
like other Cocoas; it is 
better. The flavor is 
better—full and deli- 
cious. It is absolutely 
a natural product; no 
‘* treatment’’ with alka- 
lies or other chemicals 
in order to cheapen the 
process of making. No 
flour, starch, ground 
cocoa shells or color- 
ing matter—nothing 
but the nutritive and di- 
gestible product of the 
choicest Cocoa beans. A 
trial will show what it is. 









Sample Can (%4 1b.) 
for 15 cts. in stamps 
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‘* Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done.”’ 


AS WE all know who have read Mrs. Hale’s 
famous book, ** The Peterkin Papers,’’ the 
most delightful **The Lady from 
Philadelphia,’’ who was always ready to give the 
most sage advice to the Peterkin family whenever 
its members found themselves in any perplexity. 
Invariably they would say, ‘‘ Suppose we ask The 
Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done.’’ 


character was 


OW this will be the keynote of this new depart- 
| ment: the asking of what is best to be done. 
But as I have not the remarkably versatile know]- 
edge of the original ‘* Lady from Philadelphia,’’ I 
will confine myself to questions of social usage: to 
the best thing in the way of deportment to be done 
under all conditions—to help girls to be ladies in 
the finest and largest sense of that word. 


LIKE to believe that every girl has the instincts 
of a gentlewoman in her, and by a gentlewoman 
I mean one who is always courteous in her manners, 


| ever thoughtful of others, and invariably considerate 









THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT B, BOSTON, MASS. 











In the Autumn 


The complexion is rough and coarse 
from exposure to sun and wind during 
the summer outings. 


Lablache 


Face Powder 


will correct these ills and make the skin 
of face, neck and arms soft and beautiful. 


“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity ” 
Avoid All Substitutes, 


Flesh, white, pink and cream tints. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


A Corset that Cannot Break 
at the Waist 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it 
is made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered 
uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist. 
Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work in, 
walk in or rest in. It is shapely, comfortable and 
durable, and as it cannot break at the waist it is the 
Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 
Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent, 
stpaid, for $1, Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 
ngth. ‘The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 





























I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOw Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular cults — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 

hold it. ‘This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our 

brush, Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 

Send for free booklet “Tooth Truths.” 

Florence Mfg. Co., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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of people wherever she is. That is true etiquette. 
Of course, there are little rules of deportment which 
help us to make ourselves pleasant to others, and to 
make others feel comfortable in our presence, and it 
is these little rules that all of us do not know. 


OR can we wonder at this when we stop and 
think how these rules constantly change. One 
almost has to make a study of the everchanging laws 
of good form to keep in touch with them, and few of 
us have the time for this even if we have the inclina- 
tion. Candidly, I do not think it is worth while, 
for, after all, a lady is not judged by a recognition 


of these minor little rules of etiquette. The great 


| thing is to know the main points and as many of the 


minor ones as one has time and memory for. 


IRLS are naturally those from whom I shall hear 

in greatest numbers, and I want to hear from 

them. Girls have written to me ever since I first 

began to write for the public, and so I think I know 

them pretty well. They have always been my 
friends, and I have liked that they should be. 


MY FEELINGS for girls have always been that 

they naturally want to improve. They want 
to appear well when they go out to a party, a recep- 
tion, the theatre, or when making a call. They 
want to know what is the correct thing to do so that 
they may not appear at a disadvantage. I believe 
that this is right. I believe that it is the duty of 
every girl to make the most of herself wherever she 
goes. The instincts of a lady are, as I have said, 
planted in every girl. Some girls have not the 
opportunities of developing their latent instincts, 
that is all. If I can help them to do so it will be my 
pleasure and delight. 


HERE are girls who are busy all day in the great 
outer world. I have a very near feeling for 
those girls because, like them, I, too, have to add my 
mite to the family purse. A girl whois busy all day 
has not the time to know what to do when she goes 
out inthe evening. She cannot be expected to know. 
Yet she likes to appear at her best. Wherever I can 
it will be my privilege to help her: to tell her, as I 
may, what the world in which she moves expects of 
her. And I will tell her in the magazine or by mail, 
as she chooses. If by mail, she will understand, 
of course, that it is one of the very first lessons of 
politeness to inclose a postage stamp for reply. 
And, if she would help me, let it be a stamp on an 
envelope addressed to her. 


T IS our duty to help one another in this world. 
If my lines in this life have happened to be cast 
where a clearer knowledge of what is right and what 
is wrong in polite circles has come to me, it is my 
duty to give that knowledge, when I am asked, to 
those who have not had the same opportunities. It 
certainly would not make me more of a lady if I 
withheld the knowledge that has been given me: it 
might make me less of one. It is with this belief 
and in that spirit that I approach the work of being 
*“*The Lady from Philadelphia,’’ with the strong 
desire to help where I can, especially, as I said 
before, those girls who have not had the time nor 
cuance to learn the little polite things of living. 


NLY the other day a girl busy in an office all 
day wrote me that she had been invited to dine 

with a young man. She asked if it was right that 
she should do so. Naturally, she could not very 
well do this if unaccompanied. Many girls do it, I 
grant you. But when you ask me if it is right I am 
compelled to say that it is not. I do not think any 
girl can afford to dine with a young man in a public 
restaurant unless a third person is with them. A 
girl cannot be too careful of her reputation. It is 
the most priceless of her possessions. Years are 
required to build a reputation: one act will tarnish it. 


| LIKE the idea of a girl being in fullest confidence 

with her mother. There is no safeguard so sure 
as that. Your mother, my dear, was once a girl, you 
know. She had a young man propose to her: your 
father. She has been through exactly what you are 
passing through. She has probably been very close 
to anumber of other girls and women who have passed 
through the same blissful experience. She doesn’t, 
therefore, advise you from theory, but from actual 
knowledge: a knowledge that is part of her. Her 
advice is not to be lightly thought of or pushed aside. 


VERY sweet girl—I knew she was sweet from 
her letter, and when I accidentally met her 
shortly afterward my impressicn was verified — 
wrote me not long ago and asked, ‘‘ where the 
circumstances were unusual,’ if it would be wrong 
for her to definitely accept a man’s proposal of 
marriage without consulting her parents. She told 
me her parents knew of the young man’s intentions 
and approved of him. It was a fine point, and no 
doubt the girl felt that she was right in saying the 
momentous ‘‘Yes’’ without her parents’ fullest 
knowledge. Still, as she said, she hesitated. Was 
she right in hesitating? I think so, decidedly. 


PROPOSAL of marriage is one of the most 

momentous steps in a woman’s life, and it can- 
not be too seriously considered. For I am old- 
fashioned enough, you know, to believe that an 
engagement, unless under extraordinary conditions 
where it is physically or morally wise to withdraw, 
is a sacred compact as binding as the marriage tie. 
And I never like to see a girl enter hastily into an 
engagement. Parents can be unreasonable, I know, 
sometimes. Still those who love you most generally 
guide you in the wisest way. There is no surer 
adviser of a girl than her mother or her father. Girls 
do not always believe this. But millions could be 
called up to testify to its truth from experience. 


HAVE a notion, though —and I say it with a 

degree of trepidation, too—that it would be a 
wise act for every girl in love with a young man to 
take some man close to her — father, brother, uncle 
or some very close member of her family — into her 
confidence. I confess I like the way men look at 
men, and a man’s opinion of a man when it comes to 
that man’s marrying a sweet young girl is a pretty 
safe guide. I mean by this that a man knows another 
man so much better than a woman possibly can, and 
if he is the right sort of a man he can generally give 
a girl a wonderfully clear portrait of the man of her 
heart. It never hurts a girl to see the man she thinks 
of marrying through the eyes of another man. 


S PEAKING of engagements and marriages calls to 
my mind a letter which lies before me froma 
girl who wants to know about engagement presents. 
These presents should be very simple and inexpen- 
sive, and the more useful the presents are the better. 
A number of girls will often ‘‘club’’ together, so to 
speak, you know, and arrange a glove or handkerchief 
shower, each girl contributing. This is avery pretty 
idea and as sensible as it is pretty. And what girl 
cannot always find use for a new pair of gloves ora 
pretty handkerchief! 


E WOMEN do queer things to women some- 
times, and I have seen some of the queerest, I 
think. But in the presence of a girl in that happy 
state of first love which only comes once to a woman, 
every woman is honest and sincere, no matter what 
she may be under any other circumstances. A ma- 
tronly woman—I mean a woman in whose veins 
runs the deep red blood of honest sympathy — is, 
then, a pretty safe adviser. 


O, TOO, some one asks about wedding presents. 
Now my theory about making a wedding present 
is that you should never make one unless you feel 
from your intimacy with the bride, or your kindly 
feeling for her, that you would really enjoy sending 
her some remembrance. Promiscuous giving of wed- 
ding presents is a very bad feature of our American 
life. We seem to give where the heart dictates, and 
then where duty or fashion dictates. This is always 
wrong. Give only where you can send your heart 
with the gift. 


NE little feature, outside of a regular social 
usage department, which I want to introduce 
into this writing will be to give my readers as often 
as I can any little new idea of entertaining that I 
hear about: some new social evening; a new idea for 
a luncheon, perhaps, for the girl of leisure; a new 
kind of evening diversion for the girl who is busy 
during the day. I hear of them every now and then 
through my own daughters. These I will tell you 
about. If you hear of any, won’t you tell me about 
them and I will use them if Ican? Thus we can be 
mutually helpful in a way that is always pleasant — 
new ways of making life pleasanter for ourselves and 
our friends. 


HE etiquette that makes us do an insincere act 1s 
an etiquette to be avoided. Honesty of action 
is the foundation of the finest manners. 


HAVE not the feeling that these ‘* etiquette 

departments ’’ which we meet in the public prints 
are worthless or wrong. To my mind, they are 
capable of doing an infinite amount of good, provided 
they are wisely and sensibly conducted. Ignorance 
is notacrime. It may be unfortunate that some of 
us do not know this or that. But it is not criminal. 


ROM what I have written you can perhaps gather 
what will be the general scope of this depart- 
ment. I shall hope to hear from many of you girls. 
That is why I am here and why this department. It 
will be no trial to answer your letters. Only, as I 
say, remember the first lesson of politeness in cor- 
respondence: inclose a postage stamp when you ask 
for the favor of a reply by mail. Write me and I 
will help you all I can. And may we be good 
friends, all of us together. 
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Questions will be answered every month on this page. 





luquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


All Of The Boys or All The Boys? Of the two ex- 
pressions ‘‘ All of the boys ”’ and “‘ All the boys,”’ 
usage seems to favor the form without “‘ of.’’ 


Fit or Fitted? ‘‘Fit’’ is incorrect in ‘*‘ His hat was 
new, and his shoes fit as if they had been made for 
him.” ‘‘ Fitted’’ is the correct form for the past 
tense. 


A Setting Hen or ASitting Hen? ‘‘A sitting hen”’ is 
correct. A farmer may “‘set’’ a hen on eggs, but 
the hen herself ‘*‘ sits’’ on eggs. During the time 
that she sits, she is ‘‘ a sitting hen.’’ 


Enclosed or Inclosed? You may use either of these 
forms. Most recent dictionaries give the preference 
to ‘‘inclosed’’; but the best usage is at least 
equally, if not more, in favor of ‘‘ enclosed.”’ 


Enclosed Herewith or Enclosed? ‘* Herewith’’ is 
superfluous in ‘* Enclosed herewith is a map on 
which I have marked the road,’’ and therefore 
better omitted. A word that does not help hinders. 


Spoonful, Spoons Full, or Spoonfuls? ‘‘ Spoonsful ”’ 
is never correct. ‘‘ Spoonfuls’’ is always correct. 
** Spoons full’’ is correct if it says what you mean; 
but do you, as a matter of fact, use four different 
spoons to measure four spoonfuls of molasses ? 


Depends Upon or Depends On? ‘*‘So much depends 
on to-day’s news”’ is preferable to ‘‘ So much de- 
pends upon to-day’s news.’’ Whenever the syllable 
‘“‘up’’ adds nothing to the meaning of ‘ on,’’ 
**on’’ is, on grounds of simplicity, to be preferred 
to ‘‘upon,’’ unless there are overbalancing consid- 
erations of euphony in favor of ** upon.’’ 


Six Times Two Is or Six Times Two Are?. We may say 
either ‘‘ Six times two is twelve’’ or ‘‘ Six times 
two are twelve.”’ ‘* Six times two is twelve ’’ means 
that six times the number two is the number twelve; 
‘six times two are twelve’’ means that six times 
two units are twelve units. In one case we think 
of the number as a whole, in the other we think 
of its components. 


Grow or Grow Up? Rise or Rise Up? Fail or Fail Up? 
In ‘* grow up,’ ‘‘up”’ is useful; for it modifies the 
meaning of the verb: *‘ grow’’ and ‘‘ grow up”’ do 
not mean the same thing. In “rise up,’’ ‘‘up”’ is 
redundant; for its meaning is included in the mean- 
ing of the verb: ‘‘ rise’’ and “‘ rise up’’ do mean the 
same thing. In “ fail up,’’ “‘ up”’ is redundant, for 
it has nothing to do with the meaning of the verb; 
moreover, it makes a good verb into a vulgarism. 


Was or Were? ‘‘ She had one of the prettiest faces 
that ever was seen”’ is a familiar form of expres- 
sion, but it is incorrect: ‘‘ was’’ should be ‘‘ were.’’ 
The antecedent of ‘“‘that’’ is not ‘‘one’’ but 
“*faces’’; ‘that ’’ is, then, a plural pronoun, and 
requires a plural verb. If the sentence read ‘* She 
had the prettiest face that ever was seen,’’ the case 
would be different; for the antecedent of ‘‘ that ’’ 
would be ‘‘ face,’’ ** that ’’ would be a singular pro- 
noun, and would require a singular verb. 


The Miss Smiths or The Misses Smith? The plural 
of ‘‘ Miss Smith ”’ is either ‘* the Misses Smith ’’ or 
“the Miss Smiths’’: sometimes the title is put 
in the plural, sometimes the name. If the name, 
however, happens to be Richards, Rylands, 
Rowlands, Highlands, Simmonds, Husbands, 
Bridges, or some other which would become 
uneuphonious with the addition of the syllable 
**-es,”’ it is better to give the plural termination to 
the title rather than to the name: ‘the Miss 
Richardses’’ would be very disagreeable to the 
ear, ‘‘ The Miss Bridgeses’’ would be intolerable. 
In this, as in many other cases of divided usage, 
euphony is the best guide. 


None Have or None Has? ‘* None”’ is a comforta- 
ble word to use, for whether you say ‘* None of 
us has been to California’’ or ‘‘ None of us have 
been to California,’ you cannot be wrong. In the 
works of good authors, ‘‘none’’ appears some- 
times with a singular verb, sometimes with a 
plural one, but rather oftener, I think, with a singu- 
lar verb. In such a sentence as the following from 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘* Kim,’’ —‘* Of all the boys hurrying 
back to St. Xavier’s . none was so filled 
with virtue as Kimball O’Hara,’’—a plural verb 
would spoil the sense; for the implied comparison 
is between Kim and each of the other boys regarded 
separately, not between Kim and all the other boys 
regarded collectively. 


The United States Are or The United States Is? We 
should treat the term ‘‘ the United States’? as we 
treat any other noun which, though plural in form, 
is sometimes plural, sometimes singular, in mean- 
ing. In speaking of Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’”’ for example, we sometimes have in mind 
the separate ‘* Lives,”’ sometimes the book as a 
whole. When we mean the “ Lives”’ thought of 
individually, we use a plural verb; when we mean 
the book of which ‘* The Lives of the Poets ’”’ is the 
title, we use a singular verb. So, in speaking 
of the United States, when we mean the several 
States, we use a plural verb; when we mean the 
nation, or the governmental entity, which is desig- 
nated by the term ‘‘the United States,’’ we use 
a singular verb. 


Please To or Please? The imperative ‘‘ please’’ may 
or may not be followed by “‘ to”’ before an infini- 
tive. Milton’s ‘‘ Heavenly stranger, please to taste 
these bounties ’’ is of course more formal, less collo- 
quial, than our everyday “* Please taste this.’’ 


As... AsorSo .. . As? The first ‘‘as”’ 
in ‘* Tullio deduced from these things that the 
signora was not as happy as she should have been ”’ 
is incorrect: it should be‘‘so.’’ *“*So . . . as,” 
not ‘‘as . . . as,’’? should be used whenever a 
negative word precedes the expression. 


Rise or Arise? The sun, moon, and stars vise; the 
wind and the sea vise ; a mist rises; a person rises 
from his bed or from a chair, and also in rank or 
in eminence; a nation rises in hostility or rebellion; 
but questions, errors, troubles, or circumstances, 
arise. That istosay,‘*‘ rise’’ is used of persons and 
of things material; ‘‘ arise’? of things not material. 


Yourself or Himself? ‘‘ Each of you must look 
out for himself ’’ is, I think, better than ‘* Each of 
you must look out for yourself.’’ The pronoun 
to which the pronoun in ‘‘-self’’ refers is not 
** you,’”’ but “‘ each ’’; *‘ each ’’ is of the third person, 
and whether it is followed by “‘ of you,’’ “‘ of us,”’ or 
‘* of them,’’ its proper reflexive is of the third person. 


Woman's Auxiliary or Women’s Auxiliary? ‘* The 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association’’ is preferable to ‘‘ The Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Young Men’s’ Christian 
Association.’’ The *‘ auxiliary ’’ has nothing to do 
with woman in the abstract: it is composed of 
women. Moreover, why not ‘*‘ women’s auxiliary ”’ 
as well as ‘‘ men’s association ’’? 


As Follow or As Follows? ‘‘ The names of those 
who have received prizes are as follows ”’ is correct. 
The use of ‘‘ as follow’ in such a sentence probably 
originated with some purist, who, finding it easy 
to explain the phrase as equivalent to ‘tas they 
follow,’’ thought that it must be correct, and took 
pains to use it. ‘‘ As follows’?’—once ‘as fol- 
loweth ’’ —is, however, a very old idiom, in which 
the verb is used impersonally. 


To-morrow Will Be or To-morrowIs? A dispute over 
the question whether you should say ‘*‘ To-morrow 
will be Thursday” or ** To-morrow is Thursday’ 
was needless, for either expression is allowable. 
** To-morrow will be Thursday ’’ means that, look- 
ing forward from to-day as the point of view, the 
speaker thinks of to-morrow as a future time, 
and says of it that it ‘“‘ will be’’ Thursday; 
‘* To-morrow is Thursday’’ means that, without 
any reference to to-day, the speaker thinks of a 
certain day as ‘‘ to-morrow,’’ and says of it that it 
‘is’’ Thursday. 


When are Can’t, Couldn't, Won't, etc., Permissible? 
Contractions like ‘* can’t,’’ *‘ couldn’t,’’ ‘* won’t,’’ 
**wouldn’t,’’ ‘‘don’t,’’? ‘* doesn’t,’’ properly be- 
long to a colloquial style. They are permissible 
in conversation, in writing which represents con- 
versation, or in writing which, though it does 
not represent actual conversation, represents what 
is going on in a person’s mind, — what he would 
have said had he chosen to say what he thought. 
They are out of place in dignified writing, and 
whenever they call attention to themselves as 
mannerisms. As soon as they do this, they con- 
tribute not to ease of style, but to an affectation 
of such ease, and defeat the end to which they 
were used, 


Dear Sirs or Gentlemen? In writing to the members 
of a firm, — as, the Messrs. Smith and Brothers, — 
you may use as a mode of salutation either ‘* Dear 
Sirs’’ or ‘*Gentlemen’’: usage is pretty evenly 
divided between the two forms. It is true that Mr. 
Richard Grant White, referring to such a use of 
** gentlemen,”’ says that ‘* it ought not to be made 
common and unclean by being applied to mere busi- 
ness purposes ’’; but since in the very next breath 
Mr. White says, ‘* As to the ado that is made about 
‘Mr. Blank and lady’ fas a form of registry in a 
hotel book], it seems to me quite superfluous,’’ we 
may take what he says about the word “ gentle- 
men ’’ as simply an expression of personal opinion. 
Personally I prefer ‘‘ Gentlemen ”’ to ‘* Dear Sirs ’’; 
but that does not make it any more correct. 


Expect or Suppose? ‘‘ Expect’’ is so frequently 
heard in such sentences as ‘‘I expect you are 
right,’’ ‘‘I expect it must be in the camphor- 
chest,’’ ‘‘ I expect she wasn’t very happy,’’ that it 
is not surprising that you ‘‘ begin to wonder whether 
such usage may not be correct.’’ ‘* Expect”’ 
properly means to look forward to, or to look for. 
It should not be used for ‘‘ suppese,’’ ‘** think,”’ 
‘* imagine,’’ or ‘* surmise,’’ to refer to present or to 
past time. Concerning this incorrect use of 


‘*expect,’”’ the Oxford English Dictionary says: - 


‘* The misuse of the word as a synonym of suppose, 
without any notion of ‘ anticipating’ or ‘ looking 
for,’ is often cited as an Americanism, but is very 
common in dialectal, vulgar or carelessly colloquial 
speech in England.’’ I rather supposed myself that 
the fault was peculiar to the United States, till I 
came upon several instances of it in Mallock’s 
** New Republic.”’ 





wales . CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, South Pasadena, California 


TRADE 


Shoe for Women 


The sales of the QUEEN QUALITY Shoe 
have broken all records in foot wear. 
It furnishes for $3.00 (Oxfords $2.50) 
the tinest leathers, the best workman- 
ship, the most elegant models, and a 
perfection of fit and ease never found 
before in a Woman’s Shoe. 
dt is sold to-day in 2500 Cities and 
Towns — only One Dealer in a town. 
Our Catalogu Sows our many 
Styles for stree wess and house 
wear; sent / with address of 
local dealer. Shoes sent prepaid 
on receipt of price: Boots, §3.25; 
Oxfords, $2.75. 
In Canadas and countries where 
duty is paid, Bouts, $4.00; 
Oxfords, $325; Delivery 
prepaid. 
Thos. G. Plant Co. 
Boston 
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California Ostrich Feathers 


4 = ti 
ie B For $1.00 we send you prepaid a very pretty 9-inch Ostrich Feather 

MO 2 Fan on enameled handle. Colors: black, white, pink, blue or natural. te 

f/f a A bunch of three 9-inch tips, splendid value, for $1.44. tf 


A %-inch demi-plime, which retails at §2.75, for only 62.00, This 
demi-plume is a sample of what a real fine feather is. It measures 8 
. inches in width all the way from top to bottom, 

( A handsome, giossy, black boa, yard and a quarter long, for 9.75. Such 
- a boa is ordinarily retailed for §14. 

Remember, any of these goods are shipped prepaid and satisfaction 

guaranteed or money refunded. The finest feather goods in the world, 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM TO YOU 
at producer's prices. No woolly feathers. Most of our feathers are taken 
from the male birds, and, owing to the climate and the care with which the 
birds are reared, are unequalled in brilliancy and gloss; will stay in curl 
and wear for years. Gold medal Paris, 1900, and wherever exhibited. We 
have testimonials from satisfied buyers from New York to San Francisco. 
Our new 82-paye catalogue and souvenir, with 40 halftone illustrations 
of our farm and feathers, FOR Ze STAMP, We keep on hand a complete 

assortment of plumes and tips besides those mentioned bere. 











The Original Home of the Ostrich tn America, 
FREE—A great curiosity —a natural Ostrich Feather just as taken from 


the birds, sent with every order. 
CURTIS. 00 a cae 























The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. 

Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 






No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 


MADE FOR 
Men, Women 


Young Peogle 





Made in 
great variety of fabrics Sold by 
and weights Best Dealers Everywhere 





If not sold by your dealer write to the ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 1 Greene Street, New York 
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All Styles 
and Sizes 


Made only by THe MICHIGAN STOvE CoMPANy, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


el 


The genuine all bear the above Trade-Mark and are sold 
with a written guarantee 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS STOVE MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 


$5 to $50 











TROUBLE AHEAD 


Half of the ills of childhood are directly attributable to improper eating. 


Fretful, 
Breakfast F 
delicious dishes. 
illustrated Pettijohn Booklet. Address 


Beware of the future. 


evish children become round, rosy and robust when fed all ey will eat of Pettijohn’s 
ood, It contains all of the sweet, delicious nutriment of choicest whe 


at. Makes a variety of 


Send your name and address at once, and we will send you free, our beautifully 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. P., Chicago, II. 





1 Package 
Bromangelon, 
Pint boiling 
Water (Nothing more). 


RESULT: 


A Ferfect 
Dessert Jeily 


(Five kinds) : 


Lemon, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry 
and Cherry 


None made that’s as good. 
None can be made better. 


Grocers 
Every where 


Sell 


Bromangelon 


A package will sup- 

ply dessert for six 

persons. If you don't 

know Bromangelon, 

mention dealer’s name 
and send 3c. to cover 
postage for sample 
package. 


Stern & Saalberg 


311 W. 40th St. 
New York 
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& PERR 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 
Ladies, at luncheon parties and at all home meals, will 
find a delicacy of flavor in all dishes savored with this 
sauce—for soups, fish, meats, gravy, game, salads, etc. 


SIGNATURE cha “Lb, 
on every bottle. 


INS’ 








4 John Duneans dons 
Agents -New York 











FINE BEDS 


At fair prices—fair alike to 
buyer and seller. Your money 


refunded if we fail to satisfy you. 
Barca.o & Bott Mrca.Co., Dept. J, Buffalo, N. Y. 











WEDDINGS 


should be in correct form. Our new 32-page booklet, 
called ** Wedding Customs,” contains revised informa- 
tion on the prevailing styles and usages. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 

Samples and prices of engraved or printed invitations 
or announcements sent free, if desired. 


The Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Kentucky 










| Headquarters, 96 Fifth 





| exercises and gather in your pennies. 
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ROSE AND SANDS 





The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


Society Motto —**‘Goop CHEER.” 

Colors —Y ELLOW AND WHITE. 

F lower — COREOPSIS. 

Society Song —** SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 
Avenue, New York. In 
writing for information inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on, 

’T was not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


OT so very many years ago Mr. M. F. 
Woolf made some drawings for THE 
LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL that bore 
the general caption, ‘*‘ Where Christ- 
mas is but a Name.’’ 

One picture showed the bitter disap- 
ow! pointment one Christmas morning of 
two little children who at the first break of dawn got 
up to find the stockings they had hung up the night 
before quite as lean and lank as they were when 
they took their last look at them just before going 
to bed. 

Little did Mr. Woolf dream of the great good 
that would come of these pictures, drawn merely to 
form a Christmas feature for THE LApiES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Those little ‘‘empty stockings’ ap- 
pealed to everybody who saw them, and ‘‘ Empty 
Stocking Clubs’”’ sprang up in most unexpected 
places and at most unexpected times. 


News About Empty Stocking Clubs 

le State of Maryland is now well organized in 

Sunshine work, with Mrs. Mary M. North, of 
Snow Hill, as State president. The first band 
reported at headquarters as a band of Maryland 
workers was the Empty Stocking Branch of Snow 
Hill. Part of their report on ‘‘ Good Cheer”’ ran 
as follows: 


**We keep notebooks, and whenever we come 
across a girl or boy who is often thinking of others, 
but gets little sunshine for himself, we make a note 
of the fact. That means at Christmas time we in 
our branch will see that the stockings hung up in 
this little one’s home on Christmas night will be full 
to the very top on Christmas morning.’’ 


Every little child remembered at Christmas time 
by Sunshiners is well known by some of the workers. 
The money raised is put into the treasury to be drawn 
upon at holiday time. Then every empty stocking 
that can be found is filled. All enjoy the buying. 

I shall not rest content until there is an Empty 
Stocking Sunshine Club in every State in the Union. 

Christmas will be here before you know it. With 
the Empty Stocking Sunshine Club suggestion 
before you I don’t want you to write me asking 
‘* What shall I do for Christmas?’’ Instead, I hope 
to read: ** I have an Empty Stocking Club for you to 
enroll at headquarters, every member of which 
promises to fill one pair of stockings this Christmas 
time.’’ Fill first the stockings in your own neigh- 
borhood; then, if you have any pretty things left, 
send them to me. Or I will tell you of hundreds of 
brave little men and women living in isolated 
places, whose lives will be made bright for the whole 
year to come by a few of your gifts. 

I don’t ask you to buy things unless you want to. 
The one great rule of Sunshine is, ‘‘ Never keep that 
for which you have no further use.’ 


> 
What Sunshine Did Last Christmas 


¢ 1897 the Empty Stocking Sunshine Club of 

Baltimore was organized under the supervision 
of the Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock. What brighter 
Sunshine work can you do, especially at Christmas 
time, than follow his example? 
everybody will help you. Send to me for instruc- 
tions for organizing. Inclose five cents for the 
constitution and two cents for return stamp. Ten 
members are necessary. Elect your president, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and then report to me. 

Last Christmas we gave trees that were enjoyed by 
more than twenty thousand children. Many had 
never seen a Christmas tree and had only heard of 
Santa Claus. Barrels upon barrels of filled stock- 
ings went over the country, some of them landing 
way out in Montana, Alaska, Texas, Idaho, etc. 
We sent things until our money gave out. 
and express count up dreadfully. 

Begin right away; form your branches; hold your 
Some of the 
bands have distributed among their members what 
they call ‘‘ Sunshine Barrels ’’— tiny wooden barrels 
with a slit in the top that will easily take in a silver 
half dollar. Everybody promises to turn in a barrel 
full of money for the Empty Stocking Fund. On 
a given day—they call it ‘‘ Smash Day’’—they 
will meet and smash the barrels and ‘‘ count the 
cost.’”’ 

After you have cared for all your own little folks 
don’t forget me. I am in correspondence with many 
hundreds who watch and wait for the mail, their little 
hearts all ina flutter. For about all the Sunshine 
that reaches them comes from headquarters, and is 
generally carried by atwo-cent stamp. What would 
they do and say, do you think, if a plump stocking 


I will help you — 


Freight 


| should go their way about Christmas time ? 


Do You Remember Ruth Ashmore? 
URN back the leaves of your bound volumes of 
Tue LApiges’ HOME JOURNAL and read what 
Ruth Ashmore said of the Empty Stocking Club. I 
could not possibly give you better advice. She tells 
first how to get Sunshine out of your pin money. 
Instead of drinking so many glasses of soda water — 
when you don’t particularly care for it—drop the 
nickel in the Sunshine barrel. And sometimes let 
the ten cents for ice cream find its way there, too. 
Perhaps you would as lief walk as ride, and 
Sunshine again gets the five cents. Before you know 
it this funny little barrel is full. 

In the same article Miss Ashmore tells of some 
girls who havea‘ Slang Box.’’ Every timea slang 
phrase passes their lips five cents passes into the 
box. Of course I don’t want you to use slang, 
but if you do you might as well pay your fine, don’t 
you think so? Other things besides slang pour pen- 
nies into this Christmas box. Careless behavior 
should be fined heavily. When father, mother, sis- 
ter and brother enter heartily into keeping a ‘‘ Slang 
Box ’?—Sunshine Branch — much is learned, much 
merriment aroused, and the box gradually grows 
heavier and heavier. Then comes ‘* Smash Day,”’ 
and then the great good fun of ‘‘ doing something for 
somebody quick.’’ 

Because the children have their tiny boxes and 
barrels, that does not bar out the fathers and mothers 
from having big barrels — real flour barrels —to put 
their Sunshine in. Mother orders a common, every- 
day barrel to be covered with some pretty chintz. 
Then it is placed in some convenient corner so that 
she and father can drop into it any article that, 
though it has served its purpose for them, is in con- 
dition to be enjoyed as heartily by somebody else. 

Sometimes people who do not understand 
Sunshine send to headquarters broken toys and 
articles of wear too worn to be of any use. But I 
never give them out again. Everything sent out by 
Sunshine must be in good condition. 


be 
What Grown People May Do 


TAKE it for granted that a great many of the 
grown-ups will form, or at least join, an Empty 
Stocking Sunshine Club. The women folks can 
superintend the work of the little ones, and the men 
give their donations in money. The men not only 
give freely of money but they also aid in decoration. 
help in doing up bundles, packing boxes, filling 
stockings, wrapping candy in pretty colored tissue 
paper, and lastly, help to carry these mysterious 
gifts to all parts of the city when the time for filling 
the stockings arrives. Don’t let the male members 
think for a minute that you can do without them. 
So much for the beginning of the Christmas 
work. Just as soon as you secure ten workers let me 
know. By this time next month we must be in good 
working order, with many Christmas plans well 
under way. If your branch is a Sunday-school 
branch hold your exercises in the church; have a 
Sunshine Christmas tree. If your branch is a liter- 
ary one, as many are, have your tree loaded with 
books — one for everybody invited, big or little. 

There are many Sunshine Glee Clubs. Give an 
entertainment and send the proceeds to headquarters 
for the Empty Stocking Fund. The grown-ups 
should help each other just like the little ones do. 
The young people will find their good times much 
merrier if the proceeds of the fair, social or afternoon 
tea go to fill the stockings of the old people in the 
Old Folks’ Home. There are about one thousand 
of these dear old lady members of Sunshine living 
in ‘* Homes.’’ The stockings of these particular 
Sunshiners at Christmas time will not be filled unless 
we do it. Their dues are paid. Sometimes they 
come in the form of iron-holders, washrags, little 
pin-balls and needle-books made so carefully and 
neatly. The card attached bears in a cramped hand- 
writing: ‘‘ From Grandma, over eighty years old,” 
or perhaps ‘‘ Granny Brown, ninety-seven.’’ All 
these articles are sold at fairs held in the interest of 
the society. Each old lady is entitled to a Christmas 
gift, but how can I give it to her without your help? 

cp 
How Sunshine Dues May be Paid 
ANY invalids and ‘ shut-ins’’ pay their dues 
into the society by sending to headquarters 
something that will sell at the numerous Sunshine 
bazars—pretty doilies, knitted slippers, aprons, 
handkerchiefs, etc. All such are heartily welcomed 
because they are either ‘‘ passed on’”’ to carry 
** Good Cheer ’’ to others, or are added to a collec- 
tion of pretty things that some branch has gathered 
forasale. The money thus gained is used for send- 
ing out the other Christmas gifts. 

Please don’t forget to write me at least once a 
month. If I cannot help you I want you to feel 
assured that every report of yours is a great aid to 
me. Daily there are a number of letters that come 
in begging me to give some suggestion for Sunshine 
work, Then I turn to my letters and say: ‘* Here is 
a report from A She has wonderful success, 
and I do believe that B can work on the same 
lines.’’ Then I explain to B—— how A has 
managed to be so successful. 

If you have not received your membership card — 
the little ticket that shows that you are in good 
standing as a distributor of ‘‘Good Cheer’’ and 
Sunshine — be sure and send to headquarters for it. 
Give your full name and address and inclose a two- 
cent stamp forreply. Every Sunshiner should wear 
one of our Sunshine badges. 
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ART TO HEART TAL 
H THE-KING'S.DAUGHT 















The autumn time has come 

On woods that dream of bloom; 
And over purpling vines 

The low sun fainter shines. 


HE summer is ended! And we King’s 
Daughters must begin to lay out our 
work for another year. On every side we 
hear the words, ‘‘ I’m so glad you are 
back ’’ — back to encourage, to help, and 
that in the most practical way, for our 
Order is very practical, and our motto, 
‘*The Son of man came not to be 

ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many,”’ is ever before us. 

We are to minister to the young and to the old; to 
the rich and to the poor; the educated and the 
unlearned; for there is neither age line nor color 
line of any sort in our Order. We shall not have 
to go far to find our opportunities for service. ‘* If 
you want a field of labor you can find it anywhere.’’ 


> 
Looking After the Little Children 


JHILE at Northeast Harbor last summer I was 
sitting one afternoon on a rock close by the 
water-side. As Isat there I watched a rowboat try- 
ing to make its way against wind and tide. Fora 
time it seemed almost useless for the oarsman to 
work any longer. I grew so interested in the struggle 
he was making that I rose to my feet and waved my 
handkerchief, as the waves swerved the boat about, 
so that the rower could see my signal. As I waved 
I smiled encouragement to him, and as if that was 
what he needed he bent to his oars again, and ina 


short time was in smooth water. Was I not of 
real service to him? And can you not encourage 
some toiler in life’s sea? Oh, yes! if you want 


really to serve In His Name you will not need to 
go far to find a chance to do something. 

A few evenings ago I listened to, and was deeply 
impressed by, an address on the subject of children. 
I thought what I have so often thought before: 
“Oh, if I had only known this years ago.”’ But 
now I have no little children to train, and in the 
sadness that came over me that i had done so little 
for children, I looked around to see if there was 
anything left for me to do. At first I could not 
see anything but to become more like a little child 
myself. But just now it has come to me to havea 
little talk with those who have the opportunity of 
working for and with the very young. I was greatly 
shocked some time ago by hearing of a child only 
eight years of age in one of our tenement districts 
being out after ten o’clock at night. Her mother 
said she could not keep her in. Nothing shocks me 
more than to see boys and girls out in the street at 
night. Once in a while there is a great volcano — 
a great eruption—and everybody stands terror- 
stricken at the enormity of the crime. But would 
it not be well to get at the root of things, and find 
out what made the awful thing possible ? 


oh 
Our Work in the Settlements 

HE reason I am so very deeply interested in 
the Settlements in our Order of The King’s 
Daughters is that we have such a splendid chance in 
our kindergartens to train the little children of the 
poor. In visiting a Settlement lately that had just 
been started on the East Side in the upper part of 
New York, and looking at the work done by little 
children of six or seven years of age—clay model- 
ing, etc. —I thought of the opportunities we have of 
doing good for the mothers, when they come to the 
Settlement to take a cup of tea once a week, by tell- 

ing them how to train their children. 

I am so sorry for the extremely poor. They want 
comfort, light, heat, pretty things. In talking a 
short time ago to a large number of poor women I 
was struck by their intelligence, their quick 
response to what I said, their real enthusiasm; but, 
oh, the poverty of their homes and the hard work 
they must do. It is easy to talk and to write, but 
when I look at these young girls of the poor — they 
work so hard all day, they want to go out when 
night comes and have what they call ‘‘a good 
time.’’ When I think of these girls if I did not 
believe that there is a good God over all, I would 
drop my pen. I would cease to go and talk to the 
girls who have such miserable homes. Surely at 
the commencement of this new century ways will 
be devised to lift the social conditions of the poor. 
God will see to it that the people who have great 
wealth will do something. 


va 
When the Pilot Comes on the Ship 


HAVE been reminded lately of an incident that 
happened many years ago. I was crossing the 
Atlantic and with me was my little boy of seven. 
People did not cross the ocean as often then as now. 
Then it was the event of a lifetime. When the cry 
came, ‘* The pilot is coming aboard,’’ we were seated 
at luncheon, and I remember I started up, leaving the 
child, as I thought, to finish his meal, but, childlike, 
he followed me, and while standing among the crowd 
who had gathered on the deck I felt my dress pulled, 
and looking down I saw his upturned face full of 
trouble as he said, ‘‘ Is the pirate coming, mamma? ”’ 
* The pirate,’’ I said; ‘* why, it is the pilot, not the 
Pirate.’’ Oh, how many times have I thought of it 
Since then, when I have seen people act, and maybe 
have acted my self, as if God were a pirate instead of 





a Pilot. 
for you. 


A pirate comes to rob you; 
I have seen people afraid to say ‘* Thy 
will be done,’’ for fear everything would be taken 


a pilot to care 


away fromthem. As I heard a minister say not long 
ago, ‘‘ Imagine a mother going to the father of her 
child and saying, ‘ Now, at last, our child has sub- 
mitted her will entirely to ours; she says, ‘* From this 
time I will simply obey; I will yield my will to have 
yours done.’’’ Can you conceive of a mother saying, 
*‘ Now that our child has yielded her will entirely 
and absolutely to us what shall we take from her? 
What new cross shall we put on her?’”’ 


h 
When Christ Becomes Our Pilot 


sie cs you conceive of a mother or father saying 
such a thing as that? Would it not be the 
other way? Would the father and mother not say, 
* What can we do for our dear child to show her how 
pleased we are?’’’ And does not God say, ‘‘ As 
a mother comforteth, so will I comfort you,’’ and 
‘** Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him’’? Oh, when shall we 
come to right thoughts about God? I fear that when 
we were at the most impressionable period of our 
lives wrong thoughts of God were given to us and 
we cannot get rid of them. Iam always so shocked 
when I hear parents say, ‘* Now, if you are naughty 
God will not love you.’’ That is false. If God did 
not love us when bad we should never be good. I 
distinctly remember hearing some one say to me 
more than once when a little child and I was 
naughty, ‘* Didn’t you know that God saw you when 
you did that naughty thing?’’ But they never told 
me He saw me when I didagood thing. Oh, thesuf- 
fering of a lifetime that comes from wrong teaching, 
when a child really regards God as a pirate-instead 
of a Pilot. How safe we used to feel when the pilot 
came on board; he knew the dangerous channel and 
we were safe with him. Why do we not feel that 
way when we surrender our lives for Him to have 
charge, when Christ becomes our Pilot? Why dowe 
hesitate to let Him have control of the ship? 


ih 
What We Can Give Away 
|* ALLOWING myself at this time to turn over 
the leaves of a past I am reminded of a deep 
spiritual lesson I learned from another little boy 
of mine who came to me one day when I was 
lying down. Whether he thought I was not well 
and in some way wanted to help me I do not know; 
but he came and said very tenderly, ‘‘ Mamma, I am 
going to give you something.’’ I said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, dear; I shall be glad to have you give me any- 
thing.’”? So, looking around the room, he said, 
‘*Mamma,I will give you all the pictures in this 
room.’’ I said, ‘‘ Thank you, darling’’; and then 
looking around he said, ‘* And I will give you every 
book,’’ and again I thanked him; and then he 
seemed to grow taller, he was getting a taste of the 
joy of giving, and he never stopped until he had 
given me everything in the room. The last thing 
he gave me was the carpet. How happy he was 
when everything had been given! And he did not 
give me a thing that did not belong to me! And 
that is what we call entire consecration, giving to 
God what belongs to Him; and yet it makes us so 
happy, so rested. Oh, how many times has the pic- 
ture come back to me of the happy child who had 
given me all that belonged to me! And is God 
pleased when we give Him His own? Most cer- 
tainly He is. Shall we ever learn that not to own is 
the way to possess; that we never really can know 
the joy of possession until we give up the ownership? 
oh 
What May be Done by Faith 

OW well I remember when I livec on the Hudson 
what joy I had in driving through the beauti- 
ful grounds of the rich people there. I did not own 
those beautiful places and yet I certainly did possess 
them. And after all these years I can go back in 
memory to those places that I seemed to take as an 
inheritance. If all things were mine, then these 
lovely places were mine, and the people in the beau- 
tiful places had all the care, while I had all the joy. 
But all this came through the spiritual, and you may 
depend upon it, the need is to have a spiritual mind. 
Do not think you will do nothing but dream if you 
become spiritually minded. We have yet to waken 
up, some of us, to the fact that the only substantial 
life is the life of faith. ‘* Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.”’ 
You take up the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews and 
see what the people of faith did, for they all did 
something. By faith Moses saw further than this 
world, and so he turned his back on all the treasures 
of Egypt. By faith Noah saw something that his 
natural eye did not see, and he went to work, build- 
ing! By faith Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not, for God took him— something happened when 
the unseen became the real; when they laid hold ot 
**substance.’”’ The trouble with us is we think 
that what we call substantial is the natural. That 
is a great mistake. And in business life men 
know this to be a fact: let faith in one another com- 
mercially cease for a day and see where we shall be. 
I remembér the fearful ‘‘ Black Friday,’’ as it was 
called. What made it? Simply loss of faith. The 
banks became fearful, and fear spread like fire. Loss 
of faith! What we need is to be full of faith, faith 

in God. Faith has eyes; it can see God. 


A few of the 
PROMINENT PERSONS 


who use and recommend 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Mrs. (Senator) Allen, Nebraska 
Madame cde Aspiroz, wife of Chilean Am) assador 
Mrs (Senator) Baker, Kansas 
o Bate, Tennessee 
Berry, Arkansas 
Burrows, Michigan 
Butler, North Carolina 
Caffery, Louisiana 
Chandler, New Hampshire 
Clark, Wyoming 
Clay, Georgia 
Culberson, Texas 
Cullom, Illinois 
Countess Cassini, niece of Russian Am! 
Mrs. (Se n ate or) Daniel, Virginia 
Davis, Minnesota 
Dehoe, Kentucky 
Admiral George Dewey 
Mrs. (« aptain), R. D. Evans 
(Sens nate wt) Fairbanks, Indiana 
Foster, Washington 
aay Frye, Maine 
(justice) Field 
(Se ni ator) Sealengey, New Hampshire 
Gear, lowa 
(Represcntative) Grosvenor 
Sientaten) Hanna 
Hansbrough, North Dakota 
Harris, Kansas 
Hawley, Connecticut 
“ Heitfeld, Idaho 
ee Hoar, Massachusetts 
(Speaker) Henderson 
Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice-President 
oness Henge Imuller, wife of Austro-Hy ingarian 
Ambassador 
(Se nator) Jones, Arkansas 
Kenney, Delaware 
sr Kyle, South Dakota 
a McComas, Maryland 
McCumber, North Dakota 
McE nery, Louisiana 
McLaurin, South Carolina 
McMillan, Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 


assador 


e Money, Mississippi 
Rol't McKee. daughter of Ex-President Harrison 
(Justice ) McKenna 
Matthews 
(General) Miles 
Mertvago, wife of Mexican Ambassador 
(Sens itor) Nelson, Minnesota 
Pettus, Alabama 
Pritchard, North Carolina 
Quarles, Wisconsin 
bed Rawlins, Utah 
bad Ross, Vermont 
(General) Ricketts 
(Se ne ator) Scott, West Virginia 
‘ Shoup, Idaho 
Spooner, Wisconsin 
Eliz wt eth Cady Stanton 
(Senator) Stewart, Nevada 
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You are in 
good 

company 
if you use 


No matter how much you 


pay for a soap you cannot 
get anything purer, better, 
more convenient and eco- 
nomical than FAIRY SOAP 
and yet the price is only 
five cents. 


Chicago, 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK CUMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis. 
Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 








NDERWEAR 


IS MADE FOR ALL 


SIZES OF PEOPLE 


From Babies up to the Largest Men and Women 
It is the perfect underc lothing for health, comfort and 


wear, 


It is made from the very best materials, 


and is 


the product of the best American skill. 
Sold by principal dealers in New York 


on 


If not by yours, 


and other large cities 


write for information, 
No, i Greene 


New York 


Street, 








Watch Works 


They are “lever set” 
marked that 
purchase a 


“ The 400” 








‘‘The 400”’ 


A gem of the watchmakers’ 
are behind this remarkable time marker, 
it is a valuable companion and keepsake. 


“Accurateto-fhe- Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen who want the best 


and cannot “set” 

uny one can tell its quality. 
Dueber-Ilampden Watch, 
Look for these trade-marks engraved on the movements: 


** John Hancock,’’ 23 towels 
** Special Railway,’’ 2) and 23 Sowela, = railway men, etc. 


Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, O. 


Is the Most Elegant 
Ladies’ Watch Made 


All the resources of the Dueber- Hampden 
Accurate and beautiful, 


art. 


in the pocket, and every watch is so 
No dealer can deceive you when you 
Look for the name Dueber in the case. 


for ladies 
for gentlemen 











@ STAMMER : 


We will send the following interesting books 
free to any reader who stammers: The 
Origin and Treatment of Stammering, 
pages. Book of References an! Recom- 
mendations, 128 pages. Illustrated Sou- 
venir, interesting to every stammerer, 32 
pages; also sample copy of The Phono 
Meter, a monthly exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Enclose lc, to pay postage. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
INE FLOORS or borders appear antique 

oak when treated with BATE'S 
ONE-TWO. Borders for five rooms, $2.00, pr _ . 


LIQUID WAX restores gloss to varnished or painted flix 
Applied with a rag in ten minutes. For one room, prepaid, Se. 


WOLVERINE WAX & OIL CO., Flint, Mich. 





Andrew Lewis. 


Geo. 
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*) | PARKER'S Arctic 










(TRADE MARK) SOCKS 


Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath, 
and sick room. Made of knitted wool 
fabric, lined with soft, white wool 
fleece. Worn in rubber boots absorbs 
perspiration. Sold in all sizes by 
dealers, or sent by mail. @he pair. 
Parker pays postage. Catalog /ree 
J... PARKER 
Dept, 1, 108 Bedford Street, Boston 


256 Lace Embroidery Offer 


One 17-in. Battenberg Center, Tie 
End and Collar on cambric, with enough 
Point Lace Braid and Thread to work the 
collar. Also One 18-in. Linen Centerpiece. 
Catalogue of Illustrated stitches, Only 25¢ 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn. Mass. Box L 











The Plainest Girl 


acquires grace of form when she wears 
a Ferris Good Sense Corset Waist. 
Perfect freedom of motion, healthful 
respiration, beautiful contour, with- 
out rigid steels or stays. 


Ferris 


GOOD SENSE WAISTS 


are made in all sizes and shapes to 
suit all ages. Sold by all leading re- 
tailers. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Manufactured by 
‘THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
343 Broadway, New York 

















| The McGee Skirt Fits 


The McGee Adjustable 
Yoke Underskirt cannot 
wrinkle over the hips, be- 
cause it hangs from a wide 
yoke, instead of a draw- 
string. This patent yoke 
can be permanently ad- 
justed by a series of 
hooks and eyelets at the 
back to the exact shape 
of the hips, insuring per- 
fect smoothness and a 
gracefully fitting dress 
skirt. 

McGee skirts are 
made in qualities 
ranging from $2.25 to 
$18 each; but 
the fit and 
finish are alike 
in all grades 
— perfect. 

The best deal- 
ers everywhere 
sellthem. If 
yours doesn't, 


. , . send us his name; 
we will mail free our booklet, containing 20 handsome 


engravings. Address Department L 
McGEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Jackson, Michigan 



















To be weil med one 
must be well Nosed.” 
There’s a heap o’ differ- 
ence in hosiery —and a cor- 
responding difference in the 
service it renders. 

GORDON DYE HOSIERY 
wears like the superior, 
well-made, carefully-in- 
spected article it is. 

Any quality, color, shape, 
sagte, width, length a 

size des ; guaran- 

teed correct as to 
length and size. 

It is the most economical 

to buy because it stands 

the most wear. ‘Trade 

mark on the toe. 


*“ POREST MILLS” 
UNDERWEAR for 
and 


men, women 
children is the most 
serviceable and best- 
fitting underwear pos- 
sible to make. 


Send for our dainty 
little booklet on hosiery 
and underwear. 


BROWN, DURKELL & CO., 102 Kingston St.,Boston, Mavs. 
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Onestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page. Inquirers must give 
names and addresses. Those wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps. 











LL my girls, if asked, would answer in the 

affirmative, that they often have hard problems 

to solve. Now and then each of us reaches a bit of 

the road where there is danger of stumbling, and 
we are glad of a helping hand. 


Why Girls Turn to an Outside Confidante 


Occasionally a question presents itself which 
cannot be summarily disposed of; it must be 
seriously considered. Parents are not invariably 
the counselors to whom girls turn when puzzled, 
for, dear as they are, they do not always appreciate 
the fact that their daughters are grown. The little 
creatures that used to wear pigtails and pinafores 
have a confusing way of stepping just in front of 
the tall young women who see life beckoning them 
with multiform responsibilities, and so father and 
mother fail to give the latter the encouragement 
and the patience which they need as never before. 
For this reason an outside confidante who may be 
implicitly trusted is a real boon, and the girls go 
to her with their interrogation points bristling 
eagerly, sure that she will not turn away until she 
has tried to illuminate whatever is misty; tried, 
too, to give comfort, sympathy and good advice, 
even though she may not be able to change or over- 
come the difficult situation. 


A Place for Girls’ Baffling Questions 


My girls have long brought me their baffling 
questions, and I have done my best to be a discreet 
mother-confessor. Now, without lifting the curtain 
from any secret, for even an inquisitive peep from 


those unconcerned, without violating any one’s 


reserve, I am going to turn this corner into a place 
for girls in council. It seems to me that you may 
assist one another, and that the problems of one 
and two and three, of individuals and groups, may 
be so treated that they shall be interesting and 
stimulating to the vast company who gather here 
month by month, You will help the rest, and 
gratify me, if you will write to me personally and 


| often,as to a friend to whom you cannot come 








inopportunely, and who has always a welcome 
ready for her girls. In the paragraphs which appear 
here there will be nothing to convey a clew to the 
identity or circumstances of any correspondent. 
Her name, home and the contents of her letter will 
be known only to herself and to me. 


Which Way Shall This Girl Go? 


Nothing is more baffling than duties which appar- 
ently conflict. 

** Do not, I beg, take me for one of those senti- 
mental girls who exalt self-sacrifice at the expense 
of common-sense, nor fancy that I belong to the 
band that yearn for a career. I am simply at a 
loss what to do. On each side there are reasons 
which claim attention, and whatever decision I 
make I must feel that I may be mistaken. I have 
come home from college after four years of strenuous 
labor, in which I have fitted myself to become a 
teacher. My work was done continuously with 
this in view. Now I find my mother a nervous 
invalid, in the clutches of the most intense melan- 
choly. To be in the room with her is most depress- 
ing; she is so remote and cold, as if wrapped ina 
gray fog. I try to cheer her, but instead I irritate 
and annoy the dear one, yet I dare not leave her 
alone. We cannot afford the services of a trained 
nurse, and my mother refuses to go to a sanitarium. 
A position awaits me in a seminary, but it cannot 
be held open long. I am in need of the salary. 
Father is growing old. There are younger children 
to be educated. I ought to lift his burden. But if 
I go away what will become of my mother? And 
if I do not go I will lose my chance and grow rusty. 
Please tell me what is the better thing to do.’’ 

In a dilemma so difficult arbitrary advice cannot 
be given. Two alternatives face you, my dear, and 
you must decide for yourself which is the greater 
duty. But let me suggest that your mother’s con- 
dition may be temporary, and that she must be 
tenderly cared for by some one, and you seem to be 
the one to whom God has committed her. In 
shielding her from herself, in bearing with her 
weakness, in learning to nurse and interest her, you 
will acquire tact, self-restraint, sweetness and mag- 
netism, invaluable gifts for the teacher, and as use- 
ful in the schoolroom as the lore of the college. 
**He that saveth his life shall lose it,’’ says the 
Scripture, and this is verified every day. Pray to 
be rightly guided, and ‘‘ doe the next thynge.”’ 


A Girl Who Has Too Much 


Here is a young woman who has plenty of leisure, 
plenty of money, abounding health, a beautiful 
home and many friends. She says: 

**T am tired of everything, of travel abroad and 
of ease at home. My parents like me to enjoy 
myself in my own way, but I am bored with people 
and with things. I’d like to work in a factory.”’ 

Why do you not? It would be a thousand times 
wiser to do that than to sit still in a Paris gown 
bemoaning your luxury with folded hands. Not 
that I fancy you would like the factory any more 
than you like Vanity Fair. What you need is to 
be lifted out of the narrowness of a horizon in 
which your own emotions and your own desires 
bound the point of view in every direction. I think 
Settlement Work, if you would give it an honest 
trial, would clear your vision. In working for others 
you would yourself be immensely helped. Ruskin’s 
wise words may well be kept before your eyes : 


** We have certain work to do for our bread, and 
that is to be done strenuously ; other work to do for 
our delight, and that is to be done heartily ; neither 
is to be done by halves or shifts, but with a will ; 
and what is not worth this effort is not to be done 
at all.’’ 





A Delicate Question of Conscience 


A delicate question of conscience stares at me 
from the letter of a young woman who is an active 
church member, one who has consecrated her powers 
to self-denying work in the parish where she has 
lived from childhood. Her people belong to the 
church in which she is universally known, and her 
pastor is not only her personal friend, but is 
intimate with her family as well. If she is absent 
from her pew for more than one Sunday the minister 
calls to inquire the reason, or she is missed by a 
dozen anxious friends and asked for an explanation. 
The trouble is that she receives no uplift or inspira- 
tion from her church services; they have become by 
degrees a wearisome routine, and while she agrees 
with her pastor in matters of doctrine his sermons 
give her no suggestion, no kindling, no incentive to 
deeper spirituality. Near by there is a church 
where she can be sure of getting all that her own 
fails to impart; preaching that aids her, music that 
elevates, an atmosphere that cheers and consciously 
strengthens her. Aspiration and endeavor would 
be blended harmoniously could she slip out of one 
church into the other, but if she make a change it 
must be a definite step, and will cause friction, 
hurt her own pastor and alienate old acquaintances. 
Besides, she would have to relinquish work which 
she loves. 

My observation convinces me that we usually 
exaggerate the importance of our own personality 
in such a crisis as the one my friend has outlined. 
If it is right for us to step out somebody else will 
step in, and the work will go on. Not definite 
purpose, but indecision, is the lion in the way here. 
Certainly if one wishes to give she must receive, 
and an empty vessel can pour no water. Sift the 
motive. Be sure there is sincerity, not caprice, at 
the bottom of your heart. Refrain from talk and 
simply act. The troubled waters, so far from being 
a whirlpool, will hardly show a ripple, and you 
will find peace in doing right as you see the right. 


A Problem of Sweet Seventeen 


Here comes the woeful plaint of a younger sister, 
who at seventeen is put upon by nineteen and twenty- 
one. The mother of the trio, bless her heart, is 
trying to keep one of her girlies still a child, and 
in the sheltered background of the home seventeen 
pouts because she cannot go to parties and wear a 
train, and is affronted at having to go to bed at 
half-past nine. 


Oh, my darling, if you could but look at yourself 


through older eyes. You may have fifty years to | 


wear trained gowns, but you’ll never be seventeen 
again—seventeen, that is dimpled and rosy, and gets 
its long beauty-sleep before midnight, and may 
giggle as it pleases, and find such sweet in a box 
of bonbons, as only the very young girl may. Iam 
on the mother’s side, lassie, and so you will be when, 
in the long years to come, you may have girls of 
your own. A far cry to that day; meanwhile, bide 
a wee; your good times are coming fast. 


The Perplexity of Some “ Co-Eds”’ 

A common perplexity of girlhood is stated in a 
sheaf of letters from ‘** Co-eds.’’ Shall they or 
shall they not accept attentions of a polite kind 
from schoolfellows?—by which they, of course, mean 
from boys. 

Study comes first, does it not, and social inter- 
course second? Just such kind offices as your 
brothers are in the habit of undertaking at home, 
your fellow-students may properly take on them- 
selves in your behalf. But gallantry is not courtesy 
and is ruled out. It is enough if you are comrades 
together. 

I must beg you to remember that it is important 
for you to win and keep the respect of your fellow- 
classmates, by letting them see that girls can work 
as thoroughly and be as responsible as boys. If you 
are wasting your time in wondering whether you 
may let the boys pay you graceful attentions they 
may surpass you in examinations. Impress your 
fellow-students by your sincerity, your freedom from 
silly affectation, and your honesty. Of all qualities, 
the last is the one which young women need most 
earnestly to cultivate in their college life. 


An Allowance for a Girl of Twenty 


** Do tell me what you would call a decent allow- 
ance for a girl of twenty ?”’ 


The question is too general. It depends on what 


the allowance must cover, on the place where the 


girl lives, and the expenses incidental to her place 
in society; also on her father’s income. An allow- 
ance paid quarterly which must furnish for a young 
woman every necessary expense, of dress, of travel, 
of charity and of amusement, must be more liberal 
than one which is merely for the fringes and odds 
and ends of her existence. But one thing I can 
say, debt and disgrace are synonymous terms, and 
the girl who spends her whole allowance soon after 
she receives it ought to suffer inconvenience until 
pay day returns. And indeed her troubles will not 
end even then unless she determines never again to 
run in debt. 


“Shall I Lose Caste if I Work?” 


No, my girl, no—you who ask if you will lose 
caste by going into any honest work. Not if you 


do it well. Friends who would scorn you—mind | 


that Ido not believe there are any such — because 
you are a worker and not “‘ a giddy butterfly,”’ are 
not friends worth having. If I had space I would 
like to say a good word for the butterflies who have 
no little share in the gayety of the world, and 
whose brightness and sweetness add to our pleasure. 
Do your work well, in a store, at a desk, in the 
kitchen, anywhere in the place where God has 


Lace Paper Doilies 


called you, and you will be respected and honored | 


and loved. 











Whenever 
you want 
comfort, 
style and economy combined in 
women’s footwear ask your dealer 
for the RADCLIFFE SHOE for 
women. Excellence in materials, 
perfection in fit and finish, a marvel 
of modern manufacture at the price — 


$2.50 


Every woman who wears 

RADCLIFFE SHOES 
is perfectly at ease as to this im- 

portant part of her costume. 
Made in all sizes, styles and 
inaterials for every season, 

every occasion of dress 
or daily service 














PICTURES 








Trade mark Registered 
The Art of the World Noted People and their 
of all Periods Homes 


OSMOS Pictures are exquisitely finished in 
soft olive-brown tones that will not fade. They 
are intended for home deco- 
ration, portfolio uses and 
educational purposes, 

Larger size, 9x 15 or 10 
x 13, 4 for 25 cents; 20 
for $1. 

Smaller size, 6 x 85%, 10 for 
25 cents; 50 for $1. 

A series booklet dividing 
the collection into groups of 
ten, showing how you can 
secure the entire collection 
for 25 cents weekly, will be 
mailed with any order, or for 
a 2-cent stamp. 

























Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample picture and beauti- 
fully illustrated and instruct- 
ive Catalog F. 


Cosmos Pictures 
Company 
296 Broadway, N. Y. 


Paes, 
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Four small stefs catch and hold it in the hair. Latest and 
best device for keeping the hair fluffy. At adZ good stores. 
Send 5e for beautiful silvered box of “ Stayins” to 


Stayin Hairpin Co., 721-723 Broadway, New York 





A.M. Bier & Co., New York, Wholesale Selling Agents 




















A fact of world-wide fame: Detroit for Reliable Furs. 


We manufacture everything 
in Furs 


Buy Furs Direct 


of an old-established firm of man- 
ufacturers who sell to the wearer, 
saving all intermediate profits 
Our Furs are reliable, we guaran- 
tee thei. 

A strictly high grade Stone 
Marten Cluster Scarf, trimmed 
with 6 handsome Fox Tails. 
Price 818.50. Express free. 

A superb Cluster Scarf of Black 
French Marten, trimmed with 6 
large Black Fox Tails, perfect in 
every way, for®6.50. Express free. 


Send no Money 


No. 2100. We send the goods for inspection. 
This beautiful French If satisfactory pay the express 
Marten Scarf, trimmed agent our price; we pay all express 
with 4 long Siberian Charges. If you are dissatisfied 
Bear Tails, as illus. Within thirty days, return the 
trated, sent subject to article at our expense and we 
your approval for refund the money. 
#9.50, express free. Send for illustrated catalogue, 
Muff to match, $5.50, which is brim full of all kinds of 
express free, Fur Facts. 


RASCH & HUEBNER 
Manufacturing Furriers Established 1875 
222 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











For Ice Cream, Bread, Cake and Salad 
Plates. Fine for Receptions, Dinners, 
Parties, etc. Saves Linen, Work and 


Worry: Neat, Nice, Novel 


Ask your dealer for * Milwaukee" 
Lace Paper Doilies, and if he cannot 
supply you send his name and 10c, 
for package of samples of various sizes. 
100 6-in. Doilies, round and square, 60c. 


prepaid, MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER €0., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(if you wish a a 
Puritan “Dish 


Bake a loaf of 
Delicious 
Boston Brown Bread 
made from 


Bond’s 
BOSTON 


BROWN 
BREAD 


Flour 


It is always ready and 
needs only the addition 
of water and molasses. 
The kind of flour our 
Puritan Grandmothers 
used. Never fails. 

\ Also makes excellent 
Fruit Puddings, Gems, 

New England Puddings, 

Muffins, etc, It-is rich 

in phosphates and nitrog- 

enous elements, pro- 
motes digestion and 
prevents dyspepsia. 

A Sample package 
Zz (enough to makes pound 
# loaf) will be sent upon 
receipt of gcents. 
“May/lower Receipt 
Boo, t/re. 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





. J 














Fragrance Yo Flowers- 


Does Not Excel the Dainty, Pleasing Fragrance of 


OlivilO 


(Pronounced Olive-eye’-lo) 


Just purest olive oil combined with lanolin and 
cocoa butter. Unsurpassed as a_ toilet soap — 
feeds and freshens the skin, producing a com- 
plexion soft, white and beautiful. 


Everywhere 10 Cents 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. (Makers), Chicago 






























If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, mentioning 
his name, enclosing 25 cents, and you will be supplied. 
Catalogue Sree. 

. Rice & Hochster, Makers, 485 Broadway, New York 

















NO ROOMS 
ain With Barler 


Heaters 


Saves Work 
Cheaper than Coal 


Move them anywhere. 
No smoke, no smell. 
Healthful heat, no dirt. 
Only one cent an hour. 
Perfect brass burners. 
Solid brass oil tanks. 


Cheapest Size, $3.50 
Freight Paid 
Larger sizes cost more 





Write for more informa- 
tion and Guarantee. 





















L W and Educators. Adapted to 
courses ; College, Business, 
HOME Liberal terms. Speeial 


STUDY Takes spare time only. Same teachers 
for ten years. Plan approved by Judyes 
the busy boy ur man. Pre 
pares for the bar. Three 
AT Preparatory. Opens new prospects 
in business. Graduates everywhere. 
offer now. Postal card now 
will bring full particulars. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
ISL Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

















GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS| 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions will be answered on this page, but inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


LL girls cannot be pretty, but there 
is scarcely one who cannot, with 
just a little trouble, be better look- 
ing than she is. And I hope in 
these talks month by month to tell 
the girls who read THE JOURNAL 

how this may be accomplished. 

A beautiful skin without any blemishes comes 
directly from good health, and the first step to health 
and to a beautiful skin is to get and keep the blood 
pure. There isnosuch thing as being pretty without 
having the blood in good condition. The whole 
blood system is like a gorgeously colored Venice with 
red waterways, and little boats hurrying to and fro. 
The latter carry two kinds of messengers, market 
boys and scavengers. If these are both trained to 
accomplish their work every day then health and 
beauty are assured, for the blood has everything to do 
with the appearance of the skin. If the blood is 
clear the skin is sure to be clear. 


oh 
Getting Rid of Freckles 

|" IS often said that the thinner and more delicate 

the skin the harder it is to take care of, the more 
apt it is to be afflicted with all sorts of ‘* beauty 
spots,’’ and that it is only the finest and most delicate 
skins that freckle easily. I am constantly asked, 
** Ts there any safe way by which a girl can get rid of 
freckles?’’ There are various ways. The skin of 
the face should be most carefully attended to, and 
one of the first things to do is to protect it from the 
dust and dirt, the full brunt of which it has to bear in 
its daily exposure. This means wearing a veil of 
plain chiffon or gauze — without dots of any kind. 
As to the color of the veil, red is the best prevent- 
ive against freckles. Next in value comes the white 
chiffon veil. Most injurious to the complexion is the 
black veil, and next to this stands the blue. 

As most of us do not, however, begin to wear 
either red or white veils till after the freckles have 
appeared, I shall tell you how to free the skin from 
this common annoyance. Freckles cannot be scat 
tered without getting downtothem. They are below 
the surface and not on the skin. Consequently, the 
outside skin layer must first be removed. 





eh 
One of the Best Remedies 

.— juice and glycerine combined is a favorite 

home remedy for freckles. Some people think 
they cannot possibly use glycerine! Perhaps they 
cannot, but I think that is. only because they do 
not dilute it sufficiently. There are few exceptions 
where, if it is mixed with enough water — the degree 
of dilution should depend upon its effect on the skin 
treated — it will not prove beneficial. In combining 
it with lemon juice the mixture may be made of equal 
parts, or these proportions also may be varied accord- 
ing to their effect on the skin. Asa rule, the thinner 
the skin the smaller should be the proportion of lemon 
juice. A teaspoonful to seven times that amount 
of glycerine is enough for a very delicate skin. 
Another way to use lemon juice is to ruba fresh slice 
of the fruit over the face. This may be left to dry 
on for a time — for the object is to scale off the sur- 
face layer of the skin. Glycerine may be applied 
later for its softening effect, but the first method is 
preferable. The old-fashioned way of washing the 
face in buttermilk or sour cream is also advisable. 


oR 


Taking Care of the Skin of the Face 


HE first step should be to wash the hands thor- 

oughly, then change the water, using only pure, 
clean water on the face. Various troubles may be 
caused by rubbing soiled hands over the face. 
Warm water—lI use it hot—and soap should be 
used, the latter only at night, followed by friction 
with a Turkish towel. Do not go out into the open 
air at once after this, but wait a little while, for the 
delicate skin of the face should be protected against 
sudden changes, and especially against cold. It is 
well to use two washcloths, one for the soap and one 
for the clear water. The best material is said to be 
raw silk. Washcloths should be kept spotlessly 
clean. The most fastidious cleanliness is one of the 
first secrets of health and beauty. The care of the 


skin must be continuous. 


Spasmodic efforts do not yield the desired results. 
Ammonia—a few drops in the bowl of water —is 
very cleansing, and may be used now and then. 
Tincture of benzoin, about a dozen drops in the 
water, is refreshing to the skin. The circulation of 
the skin of the face must be gently but firmly encour- 
aged by friction, as this not only gives nutrition to 
the parts, but also carries off the worn-out and use- 
less material. After all this care has been given the 
face may be rubbed over with a silk handkerchief. 
This gives a polish—not a shine—to the surface 
which is very pleasing. If you can use a little alco- 
hol do after a bath, or indeed at any time. 
Alcohol toughens the skin and gets it into a condi- 
tion to resist the onslaught of sun, wind and cold. 
A Turkish bath is excellent for clearing the pores, 
and an oil rub is most beneficial. Olive oil cleans 
the face delightfully, after which cornstarch may be 
used withont bad effects. A good face powder is 
made of prepared chalk, 75 parts, and zinc oxide, 
25 parts. 


so 


Correspondents wishing 


Pimples, Flesh-Worms or Blackheads 
IMPLES or acne seem to come in crops and are 
very painful. One set is hardly gone before 
another appears. They indicate at times some in- 
ternal derangement which requires the advice and 
treatment of a physician. Not infrequently they 
follow the indulgence in rich and indigestible food. 
If the cause is not deep-seated, local treatment will 
often be of benefit. For pimples use the following: 
Precipitate of sulphur, one dram; tincture of cam- 
phor, one dram; rose-water, four ounces. This may 
be applied several times a day. 

A good lotion for blackheads is carbonate of mag- 
nesia and zinc oxide, each one dram; rose-water, 
fourounces. Shake and mop on the spots, and later 
the bulk of the ‘‘ worm,’’ which is the thickened 
contents of a tiny oil tube in the skin, may be gently 
pressed out after the face is steamed, and a reliable 
cold cream applied. But be careful how you press 
these points. Do not bruise your face by using the 
finger-nail or the round of a watch-key, for the harm 
you may do in this way may take days to remedy. 
Sometimes, too, scratching or bruising leaves a dis- 
colored spot. But take a soft handkerchief and fold 
it several times loosely so that it will form a pad 
under each thumb-ball, then gently force out the 
‘“*worm.’’ This you should do at night as there will 
generally be a little redness after the squeezing. 
Some girls seem to be seized with an uncontrollable 
desire to attend to these things just when they ought 
not to—before dressing for dinner, for instance. 
There seems to be a peculiar fascination in applying 
treatment at some inopportune time. It is so pleas- 
ant to have one’s friends say, ‘‘ Why, what have you 
been doing to your face ?’”’ 
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'p 
What Causes Skin Diseases 


E CANNOT ignore the old-fashioned idea of 

our grandmothers that skin diseases came from 
bad or impure blood. I remember when I took 
molasses and sulphur every spring to ‘‘ thin and 
purify ’’ my blood. Now some skin troubles are 
merely local and are cured by local treatment, while 
others are caused by some more deeply-seated trouble 
and have to be treated accordingly. A good many 
are known to come from disordered digestion, so it 
behooves us to keep all our organs in order and to be 
careful what we eat. The healthy American girl of 
to-day does not suffer from a lack of appetite. Her 
appetite needs rather to be wisely curbed, especially 
in the quality of food that it demands. Although 
eating ought to be a pleasure we should never for- 
get that we eat to live—that the food we take is the 
fuel which is converted into blood and forms the 
nutrition of our bodies. Regularity of action of the 
waste-eliminating organs—the skin, the kidneys 
and the bowels —all contribute to keep the body in 
good condition, and all play their part—a most 
important one—in making and keeping our com- 
plexions as we would have them. 


won 

Removing Disfiguring Moles and Warts 
M' )LES, especially those from which hair grows, 

are most unsightly, but a girl should never 
attempt to use any home remedies, since these defects 
are too deep-seated for superficial treatment. They 
may also, if interfered with ignorantly, be the start- 
ing point for cancerous growths. Never meddle 
with these growths. If you must have something 
done for them, consult a skin specialist or a reliable 
surgeon and follow the advice given you, 

Many suppose warts to be contagious, but this has 
never been proved. Neither is it at all probable that 
they are caught from toads. Their habits are curi- 
ous. Sometimes they disappear suddenly with no 
apparent reason. Caustics, such as nitric acid, 
chromic acid or acetic acid, are often efficacious, 
but are too dangerous in the hands of any but a skill- 
ful physician. Many lifelong scars have been caused 
by their ignorant use. A simple remedy for warts is 
the following: Have the chemist put up a dram of 
salicylic acid with an ounce of collodion in a bottle 
which has a tiny brush run through the cork. 
Apply this mixture to the warts twice a day and 
in a few days they will dry up and fall off. Any 
ordinary corn cure whose basis is salicylic acid will 
accomplish the same result. 


a 
*“*Do Not Drink Too Much at Meals” 


HIS has become such a frequent warning that it 
is an old story by this time. However, it is 
such a bad habit, and, like all habits, so easy to form 
and so hard to break, that the warnings cannot be 
too well heeded. Be careful to limit the amount of 
water and fluids which you take during meals, since 
large quantities of these, especially ice-water, hinder 
digestion and thus react on the complexion. Not 
more than one glass of water should be taken during 
each meal. In order to quench the thirst which is so 
apt to clamor for water at meals, an eminent authority 
suggests taking a glass of hot water fifteen or thirty 
minutes before meals. This acts especially well in 
the morning, as it cleanses the stomach and intes- 
tines of all mucus and allows the absorption of food 
to take place to the best advantage. Coffee, as well 
as very weak tea, once a day, will do you little 
harm, if any, when you are in ordinary health. 
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That means it has a flavor as fine as fruit. 
When tired of flaked, mushy cereals, try 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


—the kind you enjoy eating and feel the 
beneficial effects from eating. 


A free sample for your grocer’s name, 


Purina Pankake Flour (Ready for the Gri-idle) 
makes pancakes which aid rather than retard di; 
tion. Your grocer deprives you of a rare treat if he 
can't supply you. Write us and we'll tell you of 
one who can, 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 


834 GRATIOT ST. ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Frost 


Queen 
Chamois 
Vests 
(Tailor Made) 
For 
Women and 
Girls 


May be worn over or under the dress. 


Frost King For Men Te. 
(Tailor Made) 


For persons subject to coughs and colds 


they are invaluable. Pneumonia holds no 
terror for the man er woman who wears a 
Frost King or Frost Queen. Cold winds 
cannot penetrate chamois. Thexe vests 
keep out the cold and the heat of the blood 
keeps the body warm. 

Your druggist should have them. If not, 
send us price, $3.00, and your chest meas- 
ure, and we willsupply you, express prepaid. 

* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture.” 
Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules tor exer- 
cise. WREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK 273-283 25th St., Chicage 








IT DRESSES THE BED 


However handsome the bed or the drapery, 
without the finish of a smooth, round bolster 
roll it does not look complete. 


Only $2 Delivered 


It is easy to handle, because it is so light — 
and it is wonderfully strong, because it is made 
of corrugated paper-board, with solid ends. It 
never loses shape, never wears out. 

You cover it with silesia or art ticking under 
the lace or muslin —a wire loop in the = 
mits either the “sunburst” or “gathered” effect. 


WE WANT YOU TO TRY ONE 


Almost every good dealer from Maine to Cali- 
fornia has them; if vour local dealer cannot 
supply you, write us, stating width of your bed, 
enclose express or money order for $2.00; we 
will ship an Acme Roll and pay the charges to 
any express point on or east of the Mississippi 
river. Money back if you want it. 


Our handsome book “ Dainty Bedrcoms” tells 
all about it. Mailed free on request. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water Street, Sandusky, 0. 




















A itive relief fir 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
ami SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“ A little higher in price than 
worthless sul stitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 








‘ Sold everywhere or mailed for <Se. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 


CO., 887 Broad St., Newark, ¥. J. 
PAY LAN TERN orSTEREOPTICON, 


To write for our 260- page free book. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 
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Jewel 
Stoves and Ranges 


are the best made for heating or cooking, 


and for burning coal, wood, or any other 
kind of fuel. 

If you knew as much about stoves as we 
do there would be no doubt about your 
buying a Jewel. 

We know they are the best stoves made. 

We know that we have the largest stove 
plant in the world, and can manufacture and 
sell cheaper than others, quality considered. 

We want you to share in the advantages 

which our years of designing, 
constructing, and experiment- 
ing have given us. ‘Why not 
write today naming class of 
stove desired and we will mail 
you our descriptive circulars. 
Only genuine Jewel Stoves 
and Ranges bear this trademark. 
If you will tell us just what your require- 
ments are we will be giad to have our adl- 
visory department make you definite sug- 
gestions with a view to giving you a stove 
practically made for your special order, 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ills. 
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In the 
Daily Bath 


the addition 


of a_ table 
spoonful of 
pure pow- 
dered 


BORAX 


is a necessity 
where an act- 
ive, healthy skin and clear complexion 
is sought. The genuine can be bought 
at any druggist’s for a trifle, and bears 
the above label on the carton. 

The many ways to use Borax at the 
toilet and in laundry, nursery, kitchen 
and elsewhere about the home, are told in 
our valuable book, ‘‘ Borax in the Home,” 
sent free to all who write our Chicago office. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 




















Drop postal to 











| soda. 





| be tinted, do it now, then starch. 


| and pin to the flannel. 
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Questions will be answered on this page, but ingutrers must give their names and addre-ses. ( 


orrespondents wishing 


answers by matl should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


I Recently Saw in the home of one of my friends 
a lovely embroidered muslin bolster scarf. It was 
simple, too, having been made of sash-curtain mate- 
rial. To make such a scarf purchase muslin that is 
embroidered on both sides. To finish the ends get an 
extra piece of the muslin, cut the embroidery from 
the sides, and sew neatly on the ends of the scarf. 
These muslin scarfs may replace the pillow-shams. 
Make the bureau scarf in the same manner. 


Cleaning the Plumbing. My experience has been 
that if the plumbing is flushed once a month with 
a strong, hot solution of washing soda the pipes 
will be kept clean. The waste pipe in the kitchen 
sink is better for a weekly flushing with the hot 
Use a pint of washing soda to three gallons 
of water. 


To Remove a Photograph from Cardboard. 
photograph in clear water. 


Soak the 
It may then be removed 


| with ease. 


To Keep Woolen Fabrics Soft. There are four things 
to remember. The articles must be washed and 
rinsed in water of the same temperature. There 
must be a little soap in the last rinsing water. The 
articles must never be rubbed nor wrung, and must 
not be put out to dry in freezing weather. Always 
use borax or ammonia in the suds. Borax is 
better than ammonia for white articles. Wash 
only one or two pieces at a time and put them to dry 
as soon as rinsed. 


A Simple Dressing-Table. Have a three-cornered 
table made, from pine or whitewood,to fit into a 
light corner of the room. The table should not be 
made more than twenty inches high. Hang over 
this as large a mirror as possible. Above the mirror 
fasten a long hook. Throw over this some soft 
muslin. Bring the drapery down by the side of the 
dressing-table. Loop back with some soft material 
of the color used in the room. Cover the sides and 
top of the table with a thick white cotton and drape 
over it a thin muslin. 


To Decolorize Liquids. I have found charcoal an 
excellent decolorizing agent. Line a funnel witha 
piece of cheesecloth, then put in a thick layer 
of finely broken charcoal. Place the funnel in the 
mouth of a large bottle and pour in some of the 
liquid that is to be decolorized. 
through pour in more. 


When this passes 
Do not hurry the work. 


Varnished Floors. 
lives 


Much depends upon where one 
as to the treatment of floors. In sections 
of the country where soft coal is burned it is neces- 
sary to clean often with something that will remove 
the black soot. One of the best cleaners is crude 
coal oil. I have found that a mixture of soap, oil 
and water will clean varnished floors and other var- 
nished surfaces successfully. Dissolve one pound of 
Castile soap in two quarts of hot water. While hot 
add one pint of cottonseed oil. Dampen a woolen 
cloth with this mixture and rub the boards with it. 
Rub dry with a clean woolen cloth. 


My Methods of 


**How Shall I Clean My Lace?”’ JouRNAL readers 
frequently ask. In answer to these constant in- 
quiries here are some methods that I have used 
successfully. It must be remembered that no mat- 
ter what the process of cleaning may be, three 
things are necessary to success: care, patience and 
time. With these three things a good lace may be 
made to look as well as when new. While it would 
not pay one to follow the same method with com- 
mon as with fine laces, still it always pays todoa 
thing properly. The reader will use her own judg- 
ment in selecting the method for her special kind of 
lace. 


Cleaning Common Laces. Make the suds as for fine 
laces and let the lace soak in this for ten hours or 
more; then rub gently between the palms of the 
hands. Wash in a second suds in the same manner, 
then rinse until the water is clear. If the lace is to 
Have a flannel 
tacked tightly on a board; spread the lace on this 
Be sure that the lace is 
drawn out properly and that each point is fastened 
to the flannel with a pin. Or, the wet lace may be 
drawn out perfectly smooth, covered with a piece of 
cheesecloth, and ironed with a moderately hot iron 
unti! quite dry. 


Dry-Cleaning Laces. Put the laces in a bowl and 
cover with naphtha. Let them soak for an hour, 
then wash by sopping and rubbing between the palms 
of the hands. Rinse the lace in a second bowl of 
naphtha, then pull it into shape. The texture of 
the lace is not changed in the least by this method of 
cleaning. If you want to stiffen it dip it in a thin 
solution of gum-arabic, pin it to a covered board 
and let it dry. There must be neither fire nor light 
in the room when the lace is being washed with the 
naphtha, and the windows must be open. 


Starch for Laces. Mix one teaspoonful of starch 
with two tablespoonfuls of cold water and pour on 
this one piat of boiling water. Piace on the fire and 
add one-fourth of a teaspoonful of sugar, and one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of gum-arabic which has 
been soaked in one tablespoonful of cold water. 
Boil for five minutes, stirring all the while. Strain 
through cheesecloth. For laces in which only a 
suggestion of starch is desired double the quantity 
of water. For heavy laces that are required to be 
rather stiff use only half the quantity of water. 


-dered French chalk. 


Brush for Removing Spots from Garments. I have 
found a soft nailbrush a great convenience in re- 
moving dirt and stains from a garment that I did 
not care to wash. Have some clean pieces of cheese- 
cloth, the brush and the cleaning material. Dipa 
corner of the brush in the cleaning material and rub 
the soiled spot gently. Continue until clean, then 
pat dry with the cheesecloth. Asa rule there will 
be no need of pressing the cleaned fabric. 


Slumber-Robes Made with Silk. Cut the silk into 
narrow strips, sew the strips together and wind into 
a ball. Use coarse wooden knitting needies. Knit 
the robe, using the balls of silk as if they were yarn. 
You can combine the colors to suit yourself. 


Husk Pillows. The soft inner husks of the corn 
make light and cool pillows for couch or hammock. 
Cut the dried husks into fine strips and fill the 
pillows with them. 


Wheel Grease and Tar. Rub a little lard or other 
fresh fat on the stains, then dip the end of a soft 
nailbrush in cold water, put soap on the brush and 
rub the spot gently. Continue until the stain is 
removed, then rinse with clear water, still using the 
brush. Sop dry with cheesecloth. 


When to Finish Walls. All new houses settle more 
or less in the first year. My advice would be to let 
the walls remain in the rough finish for the first 
year, then put on the final finish or paper. 


lodine Stains. The simplest agent for the removal 
of these stains, so far as my experience teaches, 
is alcohol. 

Grass Stains. 
remove 


There are several agents that will 
grass Alcohol is good for deli- 
cate fabrics, but I have found that 
affects delicate colors. 


stains. 
it sometimes 
Wash goods may be treated 
with molasses or kerosene. Very obstinate cases 
will yield to grease. Rub fresh grease on the stain 
and then wash with cold water andsoap. When any 
of the last three methods have been employed the 
articles must have a thorough washing with soap 
and water. 


To Drive Away Moths. I have found oil of red cedar 
a satisfactory preventive of moths. Wet little wads 
of cotton batting with the oil and place them in 
closets and drawers. 


Laundering Colored Cottons. 
that strong soaps and great heat will dull and fade 
colors. For dark cottons my preference is for 
washing in starch (the rule for which I have given 
several times). If soap is used let it be of a mild 
quality. Make a suds, having the water just tepid. 
Wash the articles in this, rinse in several cold 
waters and then starch. Have the starch cold and 
strained. Wring the garment from the starch and 
hang at once in the shade. When ready to iron 
sprinkle thoroughly and roll in a cloth for a few 
minutes, then iron on the wrong side. 


It must be remembered 


Cleaning Lace 


Tinting Lace. To give thread lace a soft, old look 
pass it through water that has been slightly blued 
and to which has been added a little black ink ~— one 
drop of ink for every half pint of water. For an 
écru tint use tea, coffee or saffron. Make the tint- 
ing fluid fairly strong and try a corner of the lace 
in it; if too strong add water. To my mind, tea 
is the most satisfactory agent, but it does not give as 
yellow a tint as coffee or saffron. 


Gum-Arabie Starch is made by putting one-fourth of 
an ounce of the best white gum-arabic in a cup or 
wide-mouthed bottle with one gill of cold water. 
Let it soak for two or three hours, then place in a 
basin of cold water and put on the fire to dissolve. 
Stir frequently; strain through cheesecloth. This 
makes a very stiff starch. For articles that need to 
be only slightly stiffened a quart of water or even 
more may be added to the dissolved gum-arabic. 


Cleaning Lace with Absorbents. Mix together equal 
quantities of cream of tartar, magnesia and pow- 
Spread the lace on a piece of 
cloth and sprinkle it thickly with the mixture and 
roll up. Let the lace lie in this for a week or ten 
days, then shake off the cleaning mixture. With a 
soft, clean cloth wipe the lace. This method will 
only answer for laces that are not much soiled. 


Washing Fine Laces. Have a strip of flannel, on 
which baste the lace, using care to have every point 
basted down smoothly. Make a strong suds with 
white soap and water. Dissolve one teaspoonful of 
borax in half a pint of boiling water, and add it to 
two quarts of the suds. When this liquid is tepid 
lay the lace in it and let it soak for ten hours or 
more. Then sop and squeeze the flannel, but do the 
work carefully and gently; then squeeze out all the 
suds and drop the flannel in a bow! of hot suds. 
Work gently in this water. Now rinse in fresh 
water until the water looks clear. Finally starch 
and squeeze as dry as possible. Tack the flannel 
on a clean board, drawing it very tight in all 
directions. See that every part of the lace lies 
smooth and that all the meshes are open. When 
dry cut the basting threads and draw them out very 
gently. The lace may be tinted in the last rinsing 
water if the dead white is not liked. If the lace is 
point or any of the laces with raised designs it will 
be necessary to lift the raised work with a small, 
pointed instrument; a toothpick may be used. 
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SOUPS. 


IWAIRIETILES ° 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.LY,, U.S.A. 


ee et 
C—) “Spicy Talks L’’ 


is our new booklet, 
written by Mrs. 
Hiller. It contains 
the best recipes for 
using Tone’s Spices, 
and Mrs. Hiller’s 
famous $150 ginger 
bread recipe. Every 
housewife should 
have it. We willsend 
ree? reine LL” 
anda 
























Sample of 


Tone’s 
Spices 


FREE 
(any kind) if your grocer does not sell 
our spices and you will send us his name. 
Tone’s Spices are always in 
10c flavor-retaining packages 





and purity—giving greater strength — 
accounts for the economy. Full sized 
package sent anywhere for roc. ‘‘Almost 


all bulk spices are 
dangerously adul- 
terated. 


Write today 


TONE BROS. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


























HIER IST ES! ‘ 

Sold by grocers. Sample can and booklet for six cents 
in stamps. VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 

802 Kentucky Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 











Competent Agents Wanted 


who can earn ®265 to @75 a week taking orders for 
“SUN” INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Cheaper than kerosene, more light than ten 

electric bulbs. Needed in homes, stores, halls, 

churches, etc. Conforms to all insurance under- 
writers’ rulings. Write for terms. Mention 
territory wanved. SUN VAPOR LIGHT 
CO. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Bex 500, Canton, Ohio. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F, A. STALLMAN 


41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 
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GOOD FLOORS 


lhere’s nothing so bad for a hardwood floor 
varnish, shellac and cheap preparations; 
there’s nothing so good for a floor as 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


It makes the floor bright and lustrous, adds to 
its beauty and keeps it from scratching and 
catching dust. Easy to apply and economical. 
A %-lb. can sent free for 10c. to cover puost- 
age. land 2-lb. cans, 


60c. Ib.; 4 and 5-lb. 
cans, 50c. lb. Free 
on request, an inter- 


esting booklet, “ The 
Proper Treatment for 
Floors.”” For sale at 
your paint store. 


Floors 


Our illustrated par- 
quetry catalogue will 
tell you the secret of 
laying a beautiful 

and lasting hard- 
wood floor over an 
old floor at the 
cost of a conta- 
gion-carrying 
carpet. FREE. 








S.C. JOHNSON. 
RACINE, WIS. 








THE NEW 


NCANDESCENT 


r c\ “yi 
ate TN 
YOUR GAS BILL 

WAN f to save 85 per cent. of your gas bill? By 

using “YOTTO” lights you can do it. 
Give more light than the old-style incandescent 
lamps while using less gas. The smaller con- 
sumption of gas reduces the generation of heat. 
‘Tosum up, you get more light with less gas and 
less heat. Mantles never blacken. Nochimneys 
to break. Simple—positively the easiest to 
adjust. Household size, 70 candle power, may be 
had for $1, at first-class china and department 
stores. If you can’t find them send us your dol- 
lar for one — don’t take a substitute. 

Write for Catalogue A. 


AMERICAN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO. 


55 Park Place, New York 











If not entirely pleased with the 
appearance of your floors, it’s pretty 
certain Liquid Granite was not used. 

Drop us a line and we will send 
you finished specimens of wood, 
and tell you things useful to know 
about floor finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 
ST. Lou1s, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St 

















Fireplace® 


Made of 


Mantel Ornamental Red Brick 


Our Colonial, Empire, and other style mantels 
at $12 upwards are the latest and best. 


Our customers Say so. 


, Our Sketch Book de- 
scribes them. j 


Write for it. 


PHILA, & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
143 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





















30 
be At WHOLESALE 
2 PRICES! 
Trial If your dealer does not handle 
F MONARCH MALLEABLE IKON 
ree 


AND STFEL RANGES we will 
ship the first one ordered from 
your community at the 
wholesale price; saving 
P you from $10.00 to $25.00 
OF Freight paid 400 miles 
SENT FREE—Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale prices 
and full particulars. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO, 
= 109 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 
DO NOT CRACK NOR WARP 











rooms must also be con- 















BY LENNIE C. 
}\\ we GREENLEE 1 
is 


Miss Greenlee will be glad to answer any inguiries regarding flowers which Fournal readers may send her: answering either 
on this page or, where stamps or stamped addressed envelopes are inclosed, by mail,as readers may prefer. 


HERE is nothing in the line of house 
decoration which gives such life and 
glow to our rooms as flower-filled 
windows. As they begin to sparkle 
down dull city streets there are few 
passers-by who do not lift their eyes 
with a grateful perception of the 
warmth and beautiful life within. 

Homes that have great bow-windows 
facing the south, or a broadside of 
plain ones in that direction, may be made very 
attractive and cozy if filled with bloom, particularly 


| if by some lucky chance the family sitting-room 


and dining-room have such an exposure. These 
windows should always be given to the flowering 
plants and vines which demand the most sunlight 
and contribute the most cheer. 

To hold all the plants that it is desired to grow 
here, and to place here while they are still in bloom, 
it may be necessary to add some window-boxes along 
the sills, light brackets at the sides, a shelf or two 
in the centre of the windows where the sashes meet, 
and some neat little tables or tabourets in front. 

Vines may cover only the window-frames or walls, 
for blooming plants need all the light. Draperies 
and hanging-baskets are out of place. 


ope 
Arranging for Window Colonies 


EFORE the fires are lighted this month and 
while the windows may yet be open much of 


| the time, the window space may be filled with young 


blooming plants froin the garden: vincas, tuberous 
begonias, one or two flaming salvias, carnations, 
white campanulas, ageratums —for a touch of blue 
— mignonette and stocks. 

Next month the chrysanthemums will make a 
brave show. For December there are bright-berried 
ardisias and solanums, dwarf orange and holly trees, 
brilliant poinsettias, and gay flowers of different 
kinds. The scarlet geranium is a great factor in 
window decoration. No other color can take the 
place of the ‘‘ own geranium’s red.’’ 

Although many of these may be considered as 
‘*transients’’ of the south windows, removable 
after their bloom passes, the heliotropes, geraniums, 
callas, lantanas, begonias, and other warmth-loving, 
continual-blooming plants will prove permanent 
residents of these sunny quarters. 

In the east and west windows place any flowering 
plants that may have been inhospitably crowded out 
from the southern ones. The bright little Zanzibar 
balsam, most geraniums and cacti will bloom in 
both, but for other plants the hot afternoon sunshine 
of western windows, if they must be used, should be 
tempered with a screen of vines or draperies. 

The morning sunshine of the east windows will 
coax into blossom primroses, cinerarias, margue- 
rites, cyclamens, carnations, oxalis and a good many 
other plants. There, too, may be placed an array of 
Holland bulbs when they are in flower. Cacti of 
different sorts are at home in the east window 
through most of the winter, and, for greenery, ferns 
and palms may be interspersed with the flowers, if 
not placed too close to the glass. 


oe 
Possibilities of the Sunless Window 
EW people appreciate the possibilities of sunless 
northern windows, where “flowers will not 
bloom.’’ Libraries, halls and reception-rooms seem 
addicted to them. When given “ classical’’ treat- 
ment with such beautiful-leaved plants as palms, 
ferns, dragon-trees, crotons, ivies and araucarias, 
which require no direct sunlight, they may be made 
as attractive as any windows in the house. 

A bit of color to relieve all this sombre richness 
can be brought in with the glossy scarlet spathe of 
an anthurium, a great creamy-bowled calla, a 
Bermuda lily, a cypripedium with oddly spotted 
golden slippers—or any clear-cut, statuesque flower. 
Or hanging-baskets may be swung in these windows 
with all impunity; English ivy may be trained up 
over the glass, and the sills fringed with green and 
white tradescantias. 


The temperature of 


Brown Bulbs from Holland 
J UST now these bulbs lie in shining heaps upon 
the counters of every florist, and we have learned 
to depend upon them very largely for our supply 
of winter flowers. The Dutch growers do their 
duty so well that forcing these bulbs into bloom 
is a simple process and practically sure. 

The trays of hyacinths usually attract buyers 
first. What woman does not delight in keeping 
white hyacinths upon her dining and toilet tables as 
long as they can be made to last? The light colors 
of hyacinths are much the most beautiful, and every 
delicate tint of the opal is shown in their waxen 
spikes. Forced in flat, shallow baskets of green 
moss, in pans, in low, plain green glasses, or in 
pots, we may use them in a variety of ways. 

The potted ones are easily arranged in ornamental 
window-boxes, with damp moss filled in between 
and over them to keep the air moist. Any pot in 
which the flowers are fading may be replaced with a 
fresh one just coming into bloom. The bulbs grown 
in glasses are pretty table and mantel ornaments, or 
nice gifts for friends. In placing them we must not 
allow the sun to shine upon the glasses, or it will 
heat the water too much. 

Gay and saucy tulips are prettiest when planted 
six or more together, in low, broad pots or pans. 
Dainty pink and white ones are often planted 
together, but the scarlets and yellows are finest 
when planted alone. The Duc Van Thols bloom 
earliest and are favorites for window growing. 
Single tulips and hyacinths are better for house 
culture than double ones, but, for variety, have 
some of each. The largest, heaviest bulbs will give 
much the finest blossoms. 


che 
Work of Potting and Repotting 


ULBS are such compact little parcels that they 
are easily potted. Five or six inch pots are 
most convenient for handling, and in these may be 
planted from four to six tulip bulbs, as many nar- 
cissus, a dozen freesias, eight or ten crocuses, and 
about the same. number of snowdrops, scillas, 
tritelias and chionodoxas. Planted singly, hyacinths 
need four or five inch pots; they may be grouped 
charmingly in larger ones. 

Into the pots put first an inch of broken crocks or 
charcoal, to drain the surplus water from the soil 
and keep it sweet and healthful for the young roots. 
Over this place a layer of some fibrous substance, 
like moss, to keep the soil above from washing down 
into and clogging the drain. 

A congenial soil for all potted plants is composed 
of the fibrous loam from decayed sods, mixed with a 
little fine old fertilizer. This may be varied, of 
course, according to the limitations of the planter. 
The bulbs that are potted at this season like a 
liberal quantity of sand added to the soil. A 
sprinkling of leaf-mould from the woods contrib- 
utes a moisture-holding humus that is very grateful 
to most plants. 

When the pots are nearly full of soil press the 
bulbs firmly into its surface, pack in a light top 
layer of earth, and give them a thorough watering. 
Lilies are potted deeper than other bulbs; the 
amaryllis, hyacinth, narcissus and cyclamen are 
not quite covered with soil. For convenience in 
watering the pots are never filled quite to their tops. 


a 
Moving into Winter Quarters 


EARLY all the flowering bulbs go through a 
1 period of probation. They must be set away 
in some dark place to form root masses before their 
leaves begin growth. The freesias, ixias, and a few 
others, are exceptions to the rule. These should 
be left under conservatory benches or in some cold- 
frame until both leaves and roots have made a fair 
growth, when they may be placed in a cool room 
to form their flowers. 

The cellar is a convenient ‘‘dark room’”’ for 
bulbs, but if it is heated by a furnace it is better to 
try a dark, cool closet, or to leave the pots standing 
in some corner of the yard, protected from light and 
and frost by a covering 
of leaves. 





sidered in locating win- 
dow colonies. In warm 
rooms, having a tem- 
perature of from sixty to 
seventy degrees in the 
daytime, with a drop of 
fifteen degrees at night, 
the beautiful-leaved 
plants that we have been 
considering for the north 
window thrive well. The 
flowering plants planned 
for south windows are 
also warmth-loving. 
Primroses, cinerarias, 
stevia, Paris daisies, 
libonias, daphnes and 
most of the flowering 
shrubs like a cooler 
temperature. Violets, 
English daisies, camel- 
lias, azaleas, aspidistras 
and English ivy grow in 
any room with the tem- 








The chrysalis stage 
lasts from six to eight 
weeks, and then, if you 
bring up into the light 
only a few pots at a 
time, at intervals of 
about three weeks, you 
can be practically sure 
of a gay succession of 
flowers from Christmas 
until Easter. In arather 
low temperature bulb 
flowers develop more 
slowly, are finer and last 
longer. The sitting- 
room is usually too 
warm. The window of 
some cool room, heated 
only from the hall, where 


light and air, is a better 
place for them. They 
thrive with but little 
sun, but need plenty 








perature above freezing 
point. 


**GAY AND SAUCY TULIPS”’ 


of water while their 
flowers are forming. 
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Non-pa-reil ) 
Rubber 


and are unequalled 
for ladies’ use in 
doing general 
housework. 

They are strong, 
soft and pliable. 
Can be worn with- 
out the slightest inconvenience in doing 
work of the most delicate nature. Our 
gheeetee replaces any that 

eteriorate within one year. 
For Sale by Dealers, or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 
price, $1.25. Booklet Free. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
147 Bluff Street Akron, O. 


None In ordering, give 


size of your kid 
Genuine Without glove and wheth- 











Paes, <2 
Globe“Wernicke 


“*Elastic’’ Book-Case 














they can have plenty of | 





THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 


A system of units —ten to thirty books, one unit; 
more books, more units, and get them as wanted. 
Fitted with our on r- A 
proof doors. Grades and prices to suit all tastes 
and requirements. Carried in stock by dealers 
in principal cities. Also Filing Cabinets and 
Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W" pays the freight. Ask for Catalog A-101 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pearl Sts., New York 224-8 Wabash Ave., Uhieage 
64-66 Pearl Street, Boston 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., Lendon 




















HYAciNTHS. / PS. 
25 Different Bulbs all for 25c 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 


ty ly 


1 Calla Fragrans, superb 
New Sweet-Scented. 






Camassia. 

1 Snowdrop. 

Also FREE to all who apply, our elegant FALL CATALOGUE 
of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and Winter bloom- 
ing. Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lillies, 
Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 

JOUN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York 
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Made to walk on and endure the moving 
of furniture. It is waterproof. 


Our booklet, “ FLOOR PLAN,” giving full information 
as to how to finish and care . SENT FREE. 
PRATT & LAMBERT 

New York FACTORY: Long Island City 
CHICAGO FACTORY : 368-378 26th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 117-119 Market St. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
| Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
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No. 99. Our Great Value All-Wool Kersey Coat 
Half fitted box style, black and all colors, storm or coat collar, 
fine pearl Ss, Skinner satin lining, 27 inches long. All 
sizes for ladies and misses. EQUAL IN QUALITY AND 
STYLE TO THE BEST COAT USUALLY SOLD FOR 
$10.00. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $7.50. Like illustration. 

No. 130. Our $5.00 Dress Skirt 
Made from an excellent quality all-wool Cheviot, in black or blue, 
trimmed with taffeta or satin bands. A perfect-hanging, very 
stylish skirt. Cannot be duplicated elsewhere at this price — 
$5.00. Like illustration. 

No. 134, Our $6.00 Silk Waist 
Fine quality taffeta, in black, white and all colors, solid tucked 
back, the very latest, buttons in back. Regular §7.50 value — 
our price $5. Like itlustration. 

No. 6128. Our $1.95 Flannel Waist 

Fine all-wool twilled flannel in all colors, tucked back. Special 
value, $1.95. Like illustration. Same style waist made with less 
tucks, in French Botany flannel, $1.95. 
Writs For OUR FALL CATALOGUE, now ready. 

ill ‘i the latest fashions. 
OUR 16-PAGE CORSET CATALOGUE also ready. 
OUR CHRISTMAS HANDKERCHIEF CATALOGUE ready Oct. 15. 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
The oldest established and largest dry-goods housein Michigan. 


The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 
Educational Games. 


. 


Contains 














BALCONY SCENE 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


: ; Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day, 
‘Stands tiptoe on ihe misty mountain tops. 
L ~Aet 111, Geena &. 
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Game of Shakespeare. 


Fascinating to play. Fixes the plays, char- 
acters and quotations in your memory to stay. 
Surer than study. 52 realistic illustrations. 


Other Educational Games: 


Artists, depicts the world’s famous paintings, 35c. | 


Moths illustrations and standard quotations, 35c. 

myt ology. Grecian and Roman, illustrated, 35c. 

h Squadron, 52 U. S. battleships, 2b5c. 
Sold by dealers, or postpaid on receipt of price. 


**Bducation by Play,’’ a booklet with colored 
illustrations, descriptions and price list of all games, 
sent free on request. Address Department A. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, O. 





; n ean p< 7WOMEN 

To prove the claims we 
make for our corsets we 
have deemed it wise to offer 
the corset as illustrated on 


t 
figure No, 218— straight 
front —at ; 


One Dollar 


* 
a Pair 
Sizes, 18 to 30 
The best advertisement 
we know of is an enthusi- 
astic wearer of our corsets, 
Made of fine coutil and 
sateen, boned with pliable 
boning material, full gored, 
bias cut, handsomely 
trimmed, 

1 Coutil in white and 

drab ; sateen in black. 

Extra sizes, $1.50. 








We have arranged so 
your local retailer can sup- 
ply you at one dollar if he 

not order direct from 
us. When ordering, state 
shade of material and give 
|] waist measure. 
SOLE MANUFACTURENA: 























S THE fall season opens the light 
shades again attract attention among 
the new materials which are provided 
for the early shoppers. With gay 
colors rampant it is fitting that black 
suits and gowns remain in vogue, as 
they afford a pleasing contrast. Gar- 
net and even brighter reds are seen in 
the new materials, as are light brown 
and brownish-tan tones, dark, clear 

greens, clear navy and brighter blues, bright antique 

or pastel blues, rose pink, pale yellow, cream, ivory, 
several of the deeper shades of old rose, lavender 


| deepening into purple, and purple. 


ds 


The Clear, Bright French Blue is retained for silk, 
velvet and millinery. The dark oxford mixture is 
the favorite gray. The pearl tones are used only in 
gloves. Light brown, bright blue and deep red are 
used for gowns which are intended for wear in the 
daytime. In all colors there is a brightness of tone 
that prevents any sombre effect. 

The new materials are plain whether smooth or 
rough in finish, the rough-surfaced goods being 
used for general wear, and the smooth for dress 
occasions. Cloths easily rank first and are to be 
recommended in weights selling for from one dollar 
and fifty cents to two dollars and fifty cents a yard. 
These are really broadcloths and give good wear. 
They should be sponged before making up. The 
more expensive the cloth the higher gloss it has. 


+ 


Rough-Finished Serge is Most Satisfactory, and so 
are vicuna, camel’s hair, English diagonal and some 
armures. The heavy mixtures to be made up unlined 
are in dark blue, brown, black and oxford. The 
double-faced cloths show the same range of colors 
with plaid back of bright or quiet tints. As usual, 
there are more fabrics in black than in colors. 

Black silks are of heavy soft taffeta, peau de soie, 
paillette de soie and satin duchesse for costumes 
and odd skirts. Taffeta remains the lining for 
those who can afford a silk lining. Changeable or 
glacé taffetas are used again for linings and petti- 
coats. For silk waists paillette de soie, taffeta, 
poplin and louisine and peau de soie, chiefly in 
black, are used. 

Crépe de chine, chiffon, mousseline de soie, 
striped black net and gauzy materials are the vogue 
for evening toilettes, and a few silk brocades will be 
used by persons able to order several silk gowns 
during a season. 

Plain, dotted, striped and embroidered flannel, 
and albatross, plain and embroidered, will form the 
greater number of winter waists, and it may be said 
that every color is represented in these fabrics. 


4s 


Dress Goods are Not at All Cheap. In fact novelties, 
choice colors and rare materials are higher, but 
there is also a large variety of medium-priced 
goods that fill the popular demand. 

In the line of styles it has been decided that the 


| undersleeve effect shall go, and moderate coat 
| sleeves, with a bell flare at the hand, prevail. 


Sleeves will be trimmed at the wrists only. 
Round waists slightly pointed in front, a narrow 


| fan-tail or postilion back, a round back, a blouse 


front, and a one-piece back are the characteristics of 
the early bodices with the trimmings applied in deep 
collar, narrow vest or medium yoke effect. Individ- 
uality in dress is the keynote among accomplished 
dressmakers, and this makes many fashions. 
Collars are not as high and are lightly supported 


| by the made featherboning foundations, and usually 


have the trimming in the shape of a tiny turn-over 
collar or a fanciful cravat or tie. 

Separate neckwear remains prominent, and the 
most convenient finish on a dress neck is merely a 
half-inch silk band to which different collars may 
be pinned, as a stock of panne velvet with a lace 
turn-over; a ribbon collar twice around the neck and 
tied in a tiny bow either in the back or front, as 
is the more becoming; a stock of white silk covered 
with lace appliqués, and completed by a butterfly 


| jabot of two round ends of lace with a fancy brooch 


or buckle in the centre in front. 


a 


Pretty Collars are Made from Ribbon of soft taffeta 
satin or plain taffeta. The plain round stock is 
redeemed by a narrow band of black velvet with 
short ends in front held by a round brooch or small 


| buckle, repeating the effect of the velvet belt and 


**dip”’ or low-set buckle. 

The belt has grown to be a very important part of 
the toilette, and there are belts for waists good, 
better and best. Black velvet belts continue their 
vogue, the newest being of a ribbed velvet which 
keeps its shape, rounds the outline of the waist and 
lengthens it with the low-set buckle of gilt, steel or 
silver, plain, or set with the turquoise that is yet 
abiding among buckles, combs, hatpins, fancy 
jewelry, etc. 

Lengthwise folds of satin, broad girdles of ribbon, 
patent leather shaped belts, and wide elastic designs 
with long buckles are shown, but a velvet zone 
encircles the present belle’s waist, and leather is 
quite out of favor. ‘* Too masculine,’ we hear, for 
the revived womanly styles of attire now the vogue. 
All belts are worn low in front. 


DRESSING WELL 
ON SMALL MEANS 


Some Helps for the Woman 
Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Emma M. Hooper 


The Ladies’ 





Velvet is the Favorite Fali Trimming, and velvet 
ribbon bows, collar ties, belts, coiffure bows and 
run in lace give a touch to many a gown. Asa 


trimming for made-over dresses velvet and lace form | 


an unsurpassable combination. Panne for straps, 
girdles and collars is a most useful material. 

Cream, ivory and ficelle-colored laces of a medium 
weight are newer than point de Venise for a 
moderate-priced garniture, but the finer qualities 
of the latter are always fashionable. Appliqué laces 
on finely meshed ground are also used for “ all- 
overs,’’ and irregular insertions, for very little edg- 
ing is worn nowadays. Lace will be seen on velvet, 
cloth and silk gowns in bands, vests, yokes, boleros, 
and collars large and small. 

Chiffon and silk cord appliqué bands show the 
irregular edge effects, and gilt is fast going into the 
oblivion that always awaits a whilom fashion. 
Persian bands are used with discretion but trim 
flannel waists stylishly. All trimmings, however, 
are preferred in black, white, cream or the flax tint. 

As separate waists are among the first garments 
displayed they are of universal interest, and it re- 


mains to chronicle that they are much in evidence | 


already in silk, flannel and albatross, and great is 


the vogue of the black waist again no matter what | 


the material. If a waist is of silk for general wear 
it is trimmed with tucks, has a one-piece back, 
tucked stock, and coat or bishop sleeves; the tucks 
may be plain or hemstitched, single, clustered, all- 
over, as tiny box or tucks turned each way, or then 
stitched again on the extreme edge. The fronts 
fasten invisibly or with four pearl, smoked, steel or 
fancy buttons. There are many unlined waists, but 
any material wears much longer if lined. 


a 


Dresry Waists Have Bolero Fronts, loose bib vests, 
lace yokes, tucked chiffon vests, panne velvet stocks 
and girdles, lace collar effects, and such trimmings 
as elaborate as the purse will allow, and keeping 
the fronts loose and long-waisted withal. 

Heavy lace waists over silk are handsome for the 
evening, using three yards of all-over lace. Chiffon 
waists are not expensive if one has an old silk fora 
lining and can tuck or slightly puff the material. 

Flannel and albatross in light and dark colors 
show tucks, plaits, stitching, velvet accessories of 
piece goods or ribbon and contrasting parts. White 
vests are used in colured waists. But the most 
stylish waists of these materials are strictly tailored, 
of one material and with machine work as the chief 
trimming. These are made with plain or scantily 
tucked backs and easy fronts, with plait and long 
tucks, or merely a cluster of short ones on each side 
of the collar; the latter accessory being of the fabric, 
of silk or ribbon, and worn with a velvet stock. The 
colors used will be black, bright red, French blue, 
emerald, old rose, navy, tan, gray, garnet, cream 
and lavender. 

The new skirts are also of interest, as a well-cut 
skirt does so much toward the success of a gown. 
Each season there is a certain change discernible. 
This fall the skirts continue three distinct lengths: 
the short storm skirt, five inches above the floor, or 
even six; the walking design, two to three inches 
above the floor, and even; and the dress skirt so 
long that the wearer trips on the front while the 
back has a demi-train of five to eight inches. 


és 


Almost All the New Skirts are Trimmed, the flare 
is less pronounced, the circular flounce as frequent, 
and the top as snug in fit, with fan, inverted or habit 
back. 

Do not imagine the habit back of old as returning, 
for the new one has an easier fit, and fullness is 
introduced in the centre about ten inches below the 
belt. So far the ready-made gowns show more of 
this idea, the dressmakers preferring a fuller effect, 
and unless a woman can have many changes she 
should invest slowly in a habit skirt. 

The drop lining is another stumbling-block and 
must be tacked to the front and side seams of the 
outside or it swings around and hangs long on the 
sides. The circular flounce is oftenest used as an 
extension, saving material and weight; a flounce 
requires a bias facing; the lining hangs better if 


finished with a narrow facing and bias velveteen | 


binding. The extension ruffle on drop skirts is 


usually accordion-plaited. This, though pretty and | 
fluffy to look at, is quick to wear out. A full-length | 
lining with a bias gathered ruffle gives far better | 


service. 

In stitching up the seams of a skirt use a loose 
tension, overcast the edges and press the seams 
open; the lining should have bag seams, no edges 
showing and no pressing required. 


~~ 


The Neatest Belt Now for a Skirt is a narrow, bias 
binding of the lining to finish the top edges, then 
on the outside a ribbon of heavy gros-grain the color 
of the outside, and three-quarters of an inch wide, 
is stitched on the lower edge, holding it taut against 
the lining binding when basting it on. One cannot 
be too careful of these little points, for they mark 
the well or poorly made garments rather than the 
general style. Plain skirts are made with a moder- 
ate flare, and stitching or band trimming; the lining 
is seamed in with the outside material. This is 
the model for an amateur to experiment with. But 
it is not as popular as the skirt with a drop lining. 
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Embroiderers ! 


You can now procure 


Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


New 
Embroidery 
Book 


OR 1902. If you saw 
our last year’s book or 
that of the year before, 
then this one will 
need no recommen- 
dation. It excels 
them all. Entirely 
new and fresh, 
Contains very 
latest designs in 
Centerpieces, Doi- 
lies, Sofa Pillows, 
etc. Special fea- 
turesamongits 100 
and more fully illustrated pages are: 
16 New, Full-Page Colored Plates not 
to be found in any other Book. — 
Some Beautiful Screens for Embroidery. 
Beaded Silk Bags and Purses. 
15 New Battenberg Designs. 

You should also know about our silks in HOLDERS 
for preventing kuots and tangles. ‘lhe empty 
HOLDERS entitle you to valuable prizes. All ex- 
plained in the book. Send order to-day and ask for 
our “1902 Book.” Mailed for 10 cts. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn, 








anineay hold Need 
The ‘SMITH & EGGE”’ Automatic 


Hand Sewing Machine 


is a perfect sewer. Usefulness and stability guaranteed. 
Equipped with automatic tension, stitch and feed regu- 
lator, etc. Works with cotton or silk thread. Is inval 
uable to ladies at home, traveling, or boarding. Light, 
compact and durable. 

Buy of your dealer. If he cannot supply you, 
remit §2.00 to us by registered letter, postal or express 
order, ancl we will deliver a machine to any post or 
express office in the United States. 


BARNETT BROS., Sole Agents 
Dept. M, 281-299 Columbus Ave., New York City 


































Catalogue 
with 15 
newest 
shoe pho- 
tographs 
FREE 


Nethersoles 


for street wear give satisfaction 
in any company and in comparison 


with any shoe. Street service is the 


supreme test. 

This street shoe is No. 400—price 

50; McKay Welt; over liritish last; 
medium heavy vici; extension sole; 
military heel— a new mannish shoe. 

Write us direet if your dealer doesn’t 
sell Nethersoles and we will send shoes 
prepaid for $2.50. Send them back 
and get your money if they don't suit. 
Nethersole Shoes for dress, gulf, bicycling—all occa- 
sions, $2.50. Write to-day. 

ROCK ISLAND SHOE COMPANY 

402 Third Avenue Rock Island, Iil. 














BYY YOUR own cloth direct 
from the manufacturer and 
have it made up. 

THE SAVING WILL 
SURPRISE YOU 
You get exclusive styles 
and latest novelties in 
fabrics. Everything 
new for golf and walk- 
ing skirts, tailor-made 
suits and waists. Cut 
in any lengths desired. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


Washington Woolen Mills 
Est. 1876. Fredericksburg, Virginia 


99 
Ye “PRISCILLA 
Sterling Silver Thimble 

Price 25 cents 

The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and dura- 
ble. Look for trade-mark 

f 
dealer; if he hasn’t them B 
order direct from us. 


inside of top. Ask your 
SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia Established 1839 
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The ONLY CLASP 


that Stands the Strain of 
Modern Use and 
Never Slips, Tears 
Nor Unfastens 
THE 

















Sample 
pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
Catalogue 
free. 






CUSHION 


H OSE BUTTON 
No Stitching in SUPPORTER 


the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
4 GEORGE FROST (0., Makers, Boston 
“@@Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 



























ASK FOR 
Dewey’s Improved Acme Dress 
and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- 
plete garment, always 
ready to wear with 
any dress. The only 
protector that can be 
worn with Shirt- 
Waists without 
sewing in. The 
only perfect 
protection 
from per- 
spiration., 
The Best Shie.d for bieycle riders, One pair does the work of six, 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33,$ .65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39, § .80 
No.3. Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No. 4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 
Agents Wanted, Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SAHLIN 


Cultivates naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having no hooks, no clasps, no laces, Ho sis lags, 
no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes! 
The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the good 
and avoids the evil 
of the ordinary cor- 
set. Nothing is 
lost in style or 
shape. The effect 
as here shown is 
an exact repro- 
duction of a 
perfect form 
obtained only 
by wearing , 


iT VY 
SAHLIN ”” 



















Form combined. / 


Approved anden- / 
Patented July 26, 1898, dorsed by physi- and Feb. 20, 1900. 
cians and health reformers. Only to be worn to be appreciated 
every yarment guaranteed. Made in Corset Coutil, white and 
lrab, also White Summer Netting Price, best grad $1.50 
medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer: if he cannot supply you, order 


direct, adding 18 cents for postage. Write for free catalogue 


Sahlin Corset Co., 258 Franklin St., Chicago, iil, 








PORTER 

Straight Military Fronts 

As shown in figure to the right are produced by the 
FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 
3 Patented December 5, 1899. 
The only supporter with a pad large enough and supporting 
bands strong enough to push back the entire abdomen, 
assuring the wearer a correct standing position and the 
much-desired straight front. It has a waist band which 
presses on sides of waist, making it round, and has no 
metal parts to mar or tear corset. 


Wide web, black or white, ..... 60¢ 
THREE Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, 
GRADES; cardinal, blue or pink 


Se a ee be 
Heavy silk web, large pad if desired, 1.25 
See that the name “ Foster " is stamped on every hy Get 
itof yourdealer. If he hasn't it, TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE, 
but order of us direct. Name your dealer, and give color, 
height and waist measure. 


FOSTEK HOSE SUPPORTER €0., 488 Broadway, New York 


RAG DOLLS 


Z o any little girl who will send 10¢ to pay charges, 
rcther with the names and addresses of three (3) 
Dare friends, we will send, postpaid, a Cry -Baby 
Jil. . : 
Art Fabric Mills, 40 White St., New York 


en 


y,,4DD TO YOUR INCOME 


Set _can make leisure hours pay, selling Baking Powder, 
pices, Toilet Preparations and Household Specialties. Write 


W. HL GANO, 1634 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STYLE 550. Is known from the Atlantic to the Pacific as the WY CORSET 

for stout figures,and is worn by tens of thousands of Women who ive it 

highest praise. Made in Long, Medium and Short. White, Drab and Black. 
Sizes 22 to 453. 


. 





STYLE 599 DOWAGER. Is made S7RA/GHT FRONT for those who prefer the 
erect carriage conforming to present fashion. 
Made in Long and Medium,White and Drab, Sizes 22 to 36. 







Prices for either model 550 or 599,in sizes designated. 
Sizes 22 to 30, $ 2.00: 31 to 36, $ 2.25; 37 to 43, $ 2.50. 


The Dowager Corset is sold by dealers everywhere, 
If your dealer cant supply you, send direct tous,enclos- 
ing gee at ths size, length,and color, and we guarantee 
free and safe delivery. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROYGL WORCESTER GORSET GO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. WORCESTER, MASS. 


VANS to N.Y. 


Gs Fra0K] FW frsaracy Fro20H7 GW rrsaaaey FHV] GW frsarecy P2000} GH frseaee7 





IVER JOHNSON 


ATIC TOP-SNAP EJECTOR SINGLE GUN 


AUT 


BES T— that’s au 


Iver Johnson Automatic 
Top-Snap Ejector 
Single Gun 


Is all that is claimed for it—The Best. Made 
to shoot quickly and accurately. Saves time, 
labor and trouble; always pleases the sports- 
man and sells itself as soon as seen. 


‘psd 8.90 


Ask your dealer, or sent on receipt of 
price, cash with order. Catalogue free. 
’ 

Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnuson 
teyeles, Guns and Revolvers, 

New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street. 
Established 1871. 












Corr rs 


**8Sessn5 





MUCH of the silver-plated ware on the market 
bears a stamp that is ne longer a guaranty of 
good quality, because variations of this same stamp 
appear alxw on so nee © low-grade goods that its 
Greate of quality is lost. Not so with Wallace 
go sods. There's but ONE Wallace brand, an< it’s 

*1885 R. WALLACE.” Goods of this brand are 
ALWAYS standard — there's nothing higher. Ask to 
see the Wallace Goods. Send for illustrated booklet 
15E— FREE. R. WALLACE & SONS MFG, CO. 
226 Fifth Avenue, New York, Wallingford, Conn, 































comes the 

Kapok, from which 

we manufacture our 
celebrated 


“Ezybed” 


Kapok Resilient Mattress 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from the Eriodendron 
Anfractuosum tree. It makes the most hygienic 
mattress, Its natural properties repel all vermin. 
It is non-absorbent, which cannot be said of 
any other mattress. Veople suffering from 
rheumatism, aggravated by sleeping on a damp 
mattress, find relief by using the “EZYBED” 
RESILIENT MATTRESS. It does not lump nor 
pack down like cotton and makes a delight- 
Fully soft, dry mattress. We ship anywhere on 
hirty Days’ Trial. Sleep on one 30 nights and 
if not satisfactory return it to us free of all ex- 
pense to you. Write for our free booklet, sent 
together with sample of Kapok, or send us 50 
cents for mailing and we will send you prepaid a 
sofa or couch pillow 20 inches squire. 


THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN COMPANY 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Manhattan 

Elevated Ry. N.Y. 


use on all station platforms 
for holding litter and waste 


Witt’s 
Corrugated 
Cans 


because they are strong, sightly 
and eleva. This is the can 
It is made of steel, with close fitting lid and 

















you need. 
is used by families ever where for ashes and garbage. 


‘Three sizes, 16, 18, 20 in. in diameter, all 26 in. high. 
Witt’s Corru rugated Pails, 5 gals. $1.00, 7 gals. $1.25, 
are unequalled as stable, slop and scrub buckets. 
THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio 

If your dealer does not sell them please write us 

for address of dealer who does (or we will supply 

you) and booklet, * Tight Around the Waste.’ 


Oval Photo Brooch 


leture you mail us reproduced on 

on Gola Plated Oval Brooch and 
beautifully hand painted for 65e. Made 
in rolled and solid gold. Catalogue free, (f 
showing latest designs in Photo Brooches, 
Cuff Buttons, Scarf Pins, Shirt-Waist Sets, 
Medallions, etc. Picture returned uninjured 
Write for our special offer. 

Agents Wanted. All goods bear star label. 


CRANLEY PHOTO BUTTON MFG, CO. 
3545 State Street, Chicago 






















OUNG MEN ASK 


Promotion in Any Position is not an illogical nor a 
haphazard affair. It is given to those who deserve 
it. It comes to those who most assiduously study 
the interests of their employers, and work for those 
interests the hardest. But, as I have said before in 
this column, an employer cannot promote until the 
employee demonstrates his fitness for a higher posi- 
tion. Therefore, promotion depends first upon the 
employee himself. 


In Saying the Lord’s Prayer it is perfectly permis- 
sible, from a grammatical standpoint, to say either 
“Our Father which art in Heaven’’ or ‘‘ Our 
Father who art in Heaven.’’ The authorities are 
equally divided: the authorized and the revised 
versions of the Bible, as also the English prayer- 
book, use ‘* which ’’; the American edition of the 
Revision and the Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer both use ‘‘ who.’’ Perhaps ‘‘ who”’ is pref- 
erable because it is more in accord with modern 
usage. 


The Appellation of ‘ Esquire ” in correspondence is, 
in Europe, where class distinctions are more decided 
than in America, given to gentlemen and profes- 
sional men; the prefix of ‘‘ Mr.’’ to tradesmen, 
servants, etc. Frequently no prefix at all is used. 
In America the custom is not so rigidly applied or 
recognized. Still, a gentleman or professional man 
should always be addressed as ‘‘ Esquire.’’ The 
differentiation as to who is entitled to ‘‘ Esquire”’ 
and who shall be prefixed as ‘‘ Mr.’’ must remain 


| one of individual judgment. 


Scores of Young Men send letters to the writer of this 
column, 
surroundings and enumerating their abilities, and 
asking, ‘‘ Now, what shall I do?’”’ I cannot tei!a 
young man this for the very excellent reason that 
no stranger can enter into the life of another 
stranger and give any advice that is either practical 
or worth the giving. The only man that can give 
a young man good advice is one who knows him 
from personal knowledge, his character, and the 
surroundings and conditions under which he is 
placed. 
before, to lay down the general and fundamental 
principles of success, and every young man must 
apply these principles to the particular circum- 
stances and special conditions which surround him. 


A College Training Does This for a young man: 
First of all, it disciplines his mind: it teaches him 
how to reason and to strip the externals from the 
essentials. It shows him what his mental powers 
are and how to use them. It teaches him that there 
is something higher in this world than mere money- 
getting, and while he is making money, or after he 
has mae it, the college education comes to him as 
a resource upon which he can fall back, always with 
pleasure, relief and profit. It gives him a broader 
outlook on questions which a man meets in after 
life; a larger standard, a wider mental horizon, and 
a broader idea of practical effectiveness. In short, 
it develops him. That is, it does all this for him if 
he goes to college with a serious purpose. A college 
training is not necessary, perhaps, but it is desira- 
ble, very desirable, and, all things being equal, a 
man is better equipped for life because of it. 


Supreme Integrity in Business is unquestionably the 
keystone of success. And it makes not the slightest 
difference in the world what definition of the word 
‘* success’? is in mind. The present tendency to 


| organize capital does not alter this rule in any 


respect. It rather makes supreme integrity the more 
necessary. The greater the power which a man 
wields the greater becomes the necessity that he 
shall possess the very highest order of character 
and integrity. No man can hold the confidence 
of his inside associates and the outside interested 
business world without a character that stands for 
absolute integrity. The slightest deviation is fatal. 
Brains and great executive ability are potent factors 
in a man’s success, but without the firmest and most 
thoroughly grounded principles of cardinal honesty 
they are factors which cannot make for success. It 
is the combination of great ability and sterling in- 
tegrity that places men in control of large interests 
and keeps them there. 


Where an Employee Leaves His Position in one busi- 
ness house, no matter for what reason, to identify 
himself with another firm in the same or any 


other line of business, whether in the same city | 


or not, he has no right to divulge what are called 
‘*the secrets of a house’’ of his first firm to his 
later employer. These ‘‘secrets,’’? as they are 
called, are generally nothing more than special and 
exclusive methods of dealings and tradings, of con- 
cessions to customers, etc., and are just as much 
the property of the firm that conceived them as the 
goods on their shelves. An employee’s knowledge 
of these methods is a private possession, and should 
never be imparted by him to a rival firm or to any 


one else, either while he is in the employ of the firm | 


or after he has left it. They are part of his position 


and should be left with that position if he resigns | 


or is discharged therefrom. Nor does a fancied or 
an actual unjust treatment of him by the employer 
whom he leaves alter the point of honor. 
been wronged by the employer whom he leaves, all 
the more reason why he should keep his own honor 
unsullied. 


To Become a Proof-Readera young man should have 


| agood common-school education, and be particularly 


proficient in spelling, grammar, punctuation, his- 
tory and geography. Having these qualifications, 
the best plan is to secure a position in a printing- 
office, learn to set type, and how to ‘‘ make up”’ a 
page for the press, etc. 
position as “ copy-holder ”? — that is, to hold the 
original manuscript and read it to the proof-reader 
while he is reading the proof. This will be a great 


| help and a stepping-stone toward getting a position 


as proof-reader. It is not, however, absolutely 
necessary for one to first hold copy, as many com- 
positors have become good proof-readers without 
having done so. A proof-reader should be able to 
concentrate his mind upon what he is doing, have a 
quick eye to note mistakes, and an even tempera- 
ment, so as not to get flustered when he is rushed, 
as he is often apt to be. He should also have a 


| general knowledge of the affairs of the day, and 


understand something of Latin, French, etc. 
Proof-readers are paid from fifteen dollars a week 
up. Sometimes they get as much as sixty dollars, 
but only when they are specialists in certain 
branches, as in medical or some other scientific 
work. The average salary paid to proof-readers in 
a large city is from twenty to twenty-five dollars 
a week. In small towns they receive less. 


rehearsing their failures, portraying their | 


All that a writer can do is, as I have said | 


If he has | 


Then, if possible, obtain a | 
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‘‘Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work !’’ 
ag an 



































Send for our 
FREE booklet, 
“Golden Rules for 


Housework ” 





If you are using soap for your cleaning, you will find that 


OLD DUST 


is more convenient, cheaper and better than any soap at any price. There is no cleanser of 
any kind as good as GOLD DUST, and no cleaning that GOLD DUST will not do better 
than anything else. Try it once and you will always use it. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Montreal. 














For homes 
without 
water works 
a 15-gallon 
copper 
reservoir is 


MAJESTIC 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


—— RANGE 





More popular to-day than yesterday; more popular to-morrow than to-day 
Works equally well with wood, hard or soft coal. Heats all the 
water needed almost instantly. Saves one-half the 


hy > fuel. Does not clog with ashes or clinkers, nor allow smoke and 
dust to escape into the kitchen. Made of the very best grade of malleable iron, 
cannot crack or break, saving annoyance and expense. Flues lined with asbestos 
board one-fourth inch in thickness. Entire range riveted (not bolted), air tight 
and dust tight. Works well all the time, and lasts for generations 


Ask for the new booklet, * All About Majestic Ranges and Kitchen Arrange- 
ment.’’ Postal brings it. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2028 Morgan Street, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 
Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 


SPECIAL OCTOBER SALE OF 


Convenient Furniture 


These new pieces are made in 
polished Mahogany (other woods 
to order) and until Nov. rst will 
be sold at faetery price and 
fright paid (E. of Miss. and N. 
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Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 4 cease capone Spueneee). 
| Juatit and value ft guaran- 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you teed a money bac iad Clothes- 
have a pair of hose as good tree has revolving top with 8 
as new. Cost only 10c brass hooks, 5% ft. twist standard, 
and a few moments’ time. “ non-tipable ’’” base. 
Racine Feet come in cot- price, $5. Fuetory price, $2.5 
ton, sizes 5 to I, black or “Pier Mirror Dressing 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; Table,” full length re- 
prepaid. flection, French legs, 2 , 
Hooke t, “The Stockinette drawers, finest French 
Stitch,” tells everything. Be mirror. Total height 


5% feet, width 40 inches 

Retails at $30 00; factory 
price, $17.85. Stool is 
slipper chair height,with 
pivoted seat, under which 
is a bird's-eye maple 
work-box, nicely par- 
titioned. Retails $6; factory price, #3. 


Sent free. Agents wanted 


Sesertment & E Rosine, Wis. 





will soon oversell. 
freight paid és a bargain which closes Nov. 





Order to- 
day, as these are new pieces not made by others, and 


Remember each speelal price and 
rst 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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, Vs AN EDUCATION 
ins a | The American School of Cuorre- 
AN spondence was founded for the 
purpose of bringing TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION within the reach 
of that great class of ainbitious 
people who are unable to attend a 
regular school. It is located in 
the educational centre of the United 
States. The instructors are men trained in the foremost 
technical schools, many being connected with the in 
struction staff of the great residence schools of Boston. 
Hundreds of young people have been helped to better 
positions by systematic 


i St d + aes E e e 

X n 
ome Study in memes Engineering 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanieal Drawing 
Send for Hand-book giving full information as t 


terms, methods, etc. 


AMERICAN 8 HOOL OF My 5 thee eter ary K 
(Chartered by the € 


Boston, Mass., U. .. A. 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE—“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 


Marqua 
Go-Carts 


(The Standard) 

























All the new styles and equipments 
now ready. Artistic, original «e- 
signs. We manufacture Go-Carts 
and sell them direct. They 
y cannot be bought from deal- 
ers. Buying from us means 
many to select from and lowest 
prices. We prepay freight to 
any point east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and allow westera 
customers one dollar freight. 
Easy to order from our cat- 
alogue. IV rite for if. 


MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 


Department L, Cincinnati, O. 
f° S AVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 
eo 


We Tell You How 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 13 Furnace Sireet, Rochester, N. Y. 


HILLS yee" DRYERS 


Seno For Catacocue HILL DRYER CO.Worcester.Mass. 
IF DEALER DON’T KEEP IT WRITE US 


RUGS and 
CURTAINS 


BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 


from pattern plates better than ata store. We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 
them up ready to lay. Gurbecl. giving 

full information, with large assort- 

ment of pattern plates, showing 

carpets in actual colors, sent free 

on request. We pay the freight. 

; The Russell Carpet page 

260 Market St. 
Chicago 
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The 
soft, 
fleecy 
surface of 
Wright's 
Health 
Underwear 


is produced by 
a uew, scientific 


process. It meets 

hygienic require- 

ments better than 

any other fabric in any 

other undergarment, no 

matter what the price, 

It is soft to the skin—a real 

fleece of comfort. Wright's 

Health Underwear, by being 

reasonably priced, has bronabt 

healthful dressing within the means 

of all. Ask to see it when buying your 
husbana’s underwear. Send for catalogue. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO, 
75 Franklin St., New York 





Baby’s 
Red Letter Days 


Every one who sees this charming book is delighted with 
it—it is dainty to a degree! There are in all 24 pages for 
the records of the notable happenings in Baby's life— 


first outing, first Christmas, gifts, cute sayings, etc.—and 
beautiful illustrations in colors or a border on every page, 
from special original drawings by Jessie Willcox Smith. 


The stiff cover is of tinted ivory boards, with relief design. 
The size is 64% x7% inches, There is no advertising matter, 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT 


We will send you a copy, postpaid, for the name of your 
family physician and 25 cents (stamps or coin), Money 
refunded if you are disappointed. 


Specimen pages mailed free. 


JUST’S FOOD COMPANY 
334 West Fayette Street Syracuse, N.Y. 














COWARD 


“ood Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Something about which 
every mother who viulues the 
present comfort or future 
welfare of her child should 
be intelligently and immedi- 
ately informed. 

If there were any other shoe 
like it, or it could be had else 


where, the importance of sending 
here for catalogue would not be 
so evident. But it means 


“Good Feet 
for Life!’’ 


Catalogue includes 
“Good Sense” shoes for 
all ages. Wear better; cost no more. 

JAMES 8. COWARD, 268, 272 Greenwich St., New York 


(Near Warren Street.) 


When Baby Frets 
As Babies Will 


and worries himself and mama b 
insisting upon being held, he wa 
comes the rest, 
variety found in 


Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair 


You can easily move it from room to 
room, or any place desired, saving yourself 
the trouble of holding and entertaining 
his majesty, giving you time for other 
duties and at the same time assuring your 
baby health and comfort, 

It is at once a baby jumper, cradle, bed, 
rocking chair and high chair. Nota Mere 
toy, nor is it outgrown for years, , 


Physicians Endorse It <7 

Buy one now of your dealer 
or order direct from the makers, 
who send a picture book tell- 
ing all about it, free. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
Box 6 Muncie, Ind. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 diffe 












amusement and 


















rent articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 eents. 

A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necéssary 
ft for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 









MR os silver or stamps. Address 
MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
WHEN BABY BEGINS TO WALK Golden’s 
aakic Supporters prevent all deformities of legs and 

.©S. Good for adults for weak, sprained, deformed 
Or broken ankles. Crr¢ ulars free. 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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ty Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 
O/ the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 
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By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
Former Superintendent of the Newport Hosp 











Questions of interest to mothers will be answered on this page, but inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Put in Short Dresses Before Winter 


My little boy will be six months old in December. 
Would you wait until then to put him into short 
clothes or make the change in October while the 
weather is not so cold? INEXPERIENCED. 

Make the change in October by all means. Have 
his first short dresses reach nearly to his ankles and 


| do not allow him to wear socks, but long stockings 


which can be pinned securely to his diaper. Instead 
of shoes let him wear at first moccasins made of 
chamois. When he is older kid shoes may be worn 


Teaching a Two-Year-Old Child 

Do you consider a girl of two years too young 
to attend a kindergarten? My little one is an only 
child, and is, I fear, a little spoiled. L. S.J. 

The best way for you to do will be to form a little 
class which can meet at your own home for an hour 
or two each morning. Have about five or six other 
little children in the class under a really wise 
kindergarten teacher. Your child will thus be 
brought in contact with other children of her own 
age and under the best possible circumstances. Do 
not, on any account, allow her to give up her 
morning nap. If she attended a regular kinder- 
garten she would probably have to de this. 


Cribs are Better than Bassinets 

Do you approve of a bassinet for a young infant, 
or do you think an iron crib better? Please tell 
me how to furnish either properly. ELSIE. 

An iron crib without rockers is much better than 
a bassinet. Brass cribs are also good and very 
pretty. Choose one that has a wire spring mat- 
tress; on top of this place a heavy pair of army 
blankets folded into the proper size, next a piece of 
rubber sheeting, then a sheet (preferably made of 
fine cotton cloth), then a pad and upper sheet, a 
pair of soft woolen blankets and a bedspread. A 
real mattress is not needed until the baby is at least 
three years old. The army blanket is more sanitary, 
as it can be frequently washed. For a pillow use 
one made of hair, about an inch thick. 


Baby Powder and Soap 


What kind of baby powder and soap is best to 
use in the nursery ? A SOUTHERN MOTHER. 


Powdered boric acid 


1 ounce 
Starch 4 ounces 
Talcum 4 ounces 


is a very good prescription to be used for nursery 
powder 

Frure white Castile soap is the best soap for a 
young infant’s skin. If you wish to use a scented 
soap choose a delicate French one. These, while 
apparently expensive, are really not so in the end, 
for they last much longer than the cheaper soaps. 
Never use a strong soap of any kind on a baby. 


How to Relieve Earache 
What causes earache at night in a baby nine 
months old, and what is the best way to relieve it ? 
YOUNG MOTHER. 
Earache is often caused by a cold in the head 
which it may accompany or follow ; frequently in 
teething babies there seems no apparent cause. 
Heat is the best and quickest mears of relief. 
Syringe the ear with water of the temperature 112° 
Fahrenheit, heat a flannel and place on the ear or 
allow the child to lie on a hot-water bag covered 
with flannel. If the attacks of pain are at all 
frequent consult an ear specialist at once. By doing 
so early much trouble in later years may be saved. 


Diet for a 22-Months’-Old Baby 


I have kept my little girl, now twenty-two 
months old, chiefly on a milk and bread diet during 
the hot months. Now that they are over I would 
like to give her other food. What would you 
suggest ? Mrs. A.A. Y. 


Cereals cooked very thoroughly, such as barley, 
oatmeal, hominy or farina; broths of chicken, 
mutton or beef, all the fat of which has been 
removed ; scraped beef very rare, finely shredded 
lamb chop; soft-boiled eggs, zwieback, a little 
macaroni, spinach well cooked, or baked potato; 
boiled custard, a little vanilla ice cream, stewed 
prunes, baked apple and oranges, all may be added 
to the child’s diet. She is at an age when a 
variety of food is necessary. 


Weigh a Baby Twice a Week 


Do you really think it is necessary to weigh a 
baby? If so, will you please tell me how often it 
should be done and what kind of scales are best ? 

INTERESTED READER. 


By all means, this is the only true way to tell 
whether the baby is obtaining sufficient nourish- 
ment. Buy scales which have weights, a platform 
and a scoop — not the sort that have a needle which 
moves every time the child stirs. Weigh your baby 
twice each week until he is six or seven months 
old, then once a week will be enough. The first 
week the child generally loses several ounces in 
weight ; after that he should gain from four to eight 
ounces a week until he is about six months old; 
from that age up to one year the child will probably 
gain less, but there should be a steady increase in 
weight all the time. 


Toys for Growing Children 


Please tell me of one or two mechanical toys for 
alittle boy of six who is very imaginative. The 
expense need not be considered. 

YouNnG GRANDMOTHER. 

A toy hen that walks and lays eggs, and a cow 
covered with skin and that can be milked, may be 
purchased at any of the large toy shops. The 
salesman in any one of these shops will suggest 
other toys. 


Pretty Colored Night-Clothes 


To save washing I want to put colored night- 
dresses on my children. Will you suggest some- 
thing that will not be unattractive? 

Mrs. Rosert C. 

Gray flannelette is a serviceable material for 
nightgowns, petticoats and drawers for children 
from three to six years old when the frequent wash- 
ing and ironing necessary for white ones prohibit 
their use. They may be feather-stitched with fine 
red or black worsted above the hems, and made to 
look very neat and pretty. 


Game for Boys 


I would like very much to find some game which 


my small boys could play and which would be a 
source of interest as well as a pleasure to them. 
Can you suggest anything ? Mrs. L. T. 

** Buying and Selling ’’ is a game which gives great 
pleasure to children. A juvenile shopkeeper’s out- 
fit, consisting of packages representing real articles, 
and toy money with which to make the payments, 
may be purchased for fifty cents. Business forms, 
including notes, checks, drafts, receipts, etc., to be 
filled out and used in mimic business transactions, 
may be obtained for older children at very small 
cost. 


The Game of Tether Ball 


Our grounds are not sufficiently large for lawn 

tennis. Please suggest some other game. 
Mrs. W. V. 

Tether ball is a game which was introduced orig- 
inally for the purpose of enabling persons to prac- 
tice various strokes at lawn tennis. It proved so 
popular with those who had no room for tennis 
courts that it has been elevated into a separate 
game. The ball is tethered to a long hardwood 
pole by a rope and struck with tennis racquets. It 
costs from three to six dollars without the racquets. 


Ribbon Sashes for Children 


Kindly tell me how to tie the ribbon sashes which 
little children are wearing when dressed for the 
afternoon. Mrs. ALice H. 

A pretty device is to have two loops of embroidery 
in front and two behind at the bottom of the waist, 
and slip the sash through these, tying it in a soft 
bow with short ends at the left side. The loops 
prevent the sash from slipping up. 


Candy Not Altogether Injurious 


My little ones, like all other children, are fond 
of candy, and my physician tells me that I may 
occasionally give them a little. But so many others 
tell me that candy in any form is absolutely harmful 
to children that I am puzzled to know exactly what 
I should do in the matter. I hope that you will be 
able to advise me so that I may not err. 

INEXPERIENCED MOTHER. 

Sugar dissolves readily and is easily digested in 
small quantities. If a great deal is taken at once 
it ferments or turns sour in the stomach, interfering 
with the digestion of other food, and if eaten before 
meals it destroys the appetite. These facts are a 
guide to mothers as to the amount of candy they 
permit their children to have. A little is beneficial, 
as sugar produces heat and is one of the foods that 
create energy or force. A great deal is harmful, 
whether in the form of sugar or confectionery. 


Giving Medicine to a Child 


My youngest child has to take a great deal of 
medicine, and I often find it extremely difficult to 
give it to him without spilling it from the spoon. 
Is there no other way in which liquid medicine can 
be administered ? Mrs. E.G. M. 


A covered medicine-spoon makes it easy to give 
liquid medicine to a young child. It is of china, 
open at the tip, which is inserted between the lips 
and the spoon raised, so that the contents must run 
into the mouth. Remember that no one can swallow 
while the tongue is held down. 


Winter Gardening for Children 


I am anxious to have my children continue the 
interest which has been begun this summer by 
their growing things in the garden. Can you tell 
me of some experiment in the direction of growing 
which can be tried in the house in the winter 
season ? Mrs. ALAN X. 

Making a sweet potato cup is an experiment which 
will interest children, who love to see anything 
grow. Cut about two inches off one end of a well- 
grown sweet potato, scoop out about half of the 
inside and fill the hollow with water. Fasten a 
string around the potato, with another attached to 
it to suspend it in the window. Keep the cuplike 
hollow filled with water and in a short time sprouts 
will appear. 
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A Prominent Doctor 


writes that this little girl had a hard start 
in life, through a condition of mal-nutri- 
tion. Only after putting the little patient on 
Eskay’s Food was any hope of her life felt. 
He a also that she began at once to thrive 
on Eskay’s Food, and has continued a most 
hearty and healthy child ever since. 

Also that an old lady 80 years of age, 
upon whom he performed a most serious 
operation, relied mainly after this operation 
on Eskay’s Food, and after 12 days was 
able to leave the Hospital, and is gaining 
in health and strength and color daily. 


Free sample upon application to 
Smitn, Kuinge & FrReEnNcH ComMPAny, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 






Nourishes From 
Infancy To Old Age. | 









No Buttons No Trouble 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, an 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wooi, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Il1. 





waist for children which 
has several advantages 
which no other waist has. 

The buttons will not 

come off because they 

are sewed to elastic 
bands which give with 
every pull, 
The straps which 
strengthen the waist are 
made of knit fabric in- 
stead of stiff, unyielding 
cloth. 

The boys’ and girls’ 
waists are different—as 
they shoukl be. 

If your dealer doesn't 
have E-Z Waists in stock, 
send 25 cents for a sample. 

Booklet, which will 

interest mothers, 
Sree. 


THE E-Z WAIST CO. 


Tas METAL powt’s HEAD 2* 


Free by mail. Flaxen wig, glass eyes; of 
stamped metal, with bisque-like finish. Suit- 
able for 18-inch doll. Delights all purchasers. 
Money back if not satisfied. 50 other styles 
and sizes from 27c. to §2.68, to fit any size body. 


Send for Catalogue. 


A. VISCHER & CO. 


Dept. Minerva, 11 Warren St.,New York ‘‘ MINERVA" 


“ Mi ” Val les 
Mizpah” Valve Nipp 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 
ven's a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 
A The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child 
bites them. The rim is such that they cannot be 


pulled off the bottle. Sample Free by mail 


Walter F. Ware pitistsighin Pa. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MES, J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


PuAnts OUTFIT $5° 
23 PIECES - - _ 


Everything for Babies and Children. Send 3 cents 
for illustrated catalogue, “ Infants’ and Children’s 
Bazaar.” We cater to the little ones. 


HERRING, 638 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WEW LRLARGED LOVIION 
DOVBLE FORMER SIZE 


[eh We of tho of ho 
FAOMES: 


“THE COTTAGE-BUILDER”’ 
Gives 12 new plans monthly—Sample copy 104. $1.00 per 
year with any two 25e. books, or $1.50 with 608- page book 
pf ae City Houses, 25¢c. = — coop oy 25c. 

32 Double Houses 1 Soon ined rhe 25c. 


HERBERT C. CHIVPRS, 371 Waiawright, St. Louis 





Treat Your Guests to a Dish of 


MARVELLI MACARONI 


and your fame as a hostess is estab- 
lished. Its Air-‘light Package keeps it 
ure and fresh and it is so good to eat. 
We will tell you how to cook it in sixty 
different ways if you will send your 
name and your grocer’s. 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
113 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich, 








BISHOP (2epi:) FURNITURE 


You will find the latest styles 


and perfect quality at low prices. Doubts vanish before 
our liberal offer, Allowing Furniture in your Home Five 
Day-, when it may be returned at our expense and 
your money refunded if nut perfectly satisfactory. 


No. 99 Buffet 
Our Price, $25 


Retail Value, 635 

Constructed throughout of 

solid quarter-sawed oak, 

plano polish, golden fin- 

ish orin Flemish. Hand 

cut carvings. Solid brass 

handles and ball bear- 

ing castors. One drawer 

velvet lined for silver 

ware. Handsome curved 

front. Drawers fitted 

with mortised locks. 

Has French Bevel Plate 

Mirror, 40 x 19 in. Size 

of top, 46x 19in. Style 

and quality In every cletail of design, material, work- 
mandhip and finish. 

WE PREPAY FREIGUT to all points east of 
Mississippi river and north of Tennessee, and allor 
ee ht that far to points beyond. Extensive variety of 

ets and other furniture, reliable in style, quality 
= price, in large Catalogue, FREE 
We take all risk of damage in shipping. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The small tacks required to 
attach shades to rollers sometimes de- 
velop a tendency to wander from the straight 
line, and the more aggravated you become the 
worse they get. The 


Improved Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


does away with all tacks and the time and trouble inci- 
dent to their use, because it has patent holders for fasten- 
ing the shade. If you want your shade to run true, to 
wear well, and to give entire satisfaction, be sure to 
get the genuine Hartshorn Shade Roller, and look on 
label for the autograph signature of 








A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


16 FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 
W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Ill. 





| subject. 





Our Current 
Events Club 


By Louise Gillette 








UR club was originally organized for 
the purpose of playing the various 
educational games. But after a few 
meetings one of our members made 
the happy suggestion that we should 
prepare original cards on current topics 
to be played in the same manner as 
the published games. 

One member was therefore appointed to prepare 
twenty or more cards upon events of current interest 
for the next club meeting. She selected a wide 
range of subjects. Foreign affairs, financial ques- 
tions, discoveries, inventions, great engineering feats 
— whatever was exciting attention in the world — 
these were made the headings or subjects of the 
cards. Famous people were favorite subjects, and 
the names of statesmen, writers, novelists, poets, 
artists, actors and singers formed many headings. 
The writer of the cards placed as much or as little 
matter upon them as she chose, sometimes having 
but one short fact, and sometimes filling both sides 
of the card with interesting information upon the 
The cards used were common correspond- 
ence cards. The heading or subject was placed at 
the top, and the facts beneath. As our club pro- 
gressed an attempt was made to make the subjects 
difficult so that some time and study would be re 
quired in preparing them, and also as an incentive 
to the members to keep their wits about them. 


as 


All Players Had an Equal Chance 


THE mode of playing was as follows: The card 

was read in full, with the exception of the title 
or the name at the top, by the president of the club, 
and the person at the left answered if she could. If 
not the question was passed along the circle until 
the correct answer was given —the one answering 
cerrectly receiving the card. If no one was able to 
give the answer the reader placed the card at the 
back of her pack for a second reading. 


| acard would go around the circle several times before 


the correct answer was given. This, of course, 


| added to the interest and pleasure of the meeting. 


| pile of cards to the left to be counted. 


As fair play is desirable in everything, especially 
in games, all players in our club were given the same 
chance to answer and win. If A had seventeen 
chances B and X must also have each seventeen. 
The circle began and ended with the president. 
If two or three cards lapped over, forming a fraction 


Sometimes | 


of one time around, either these cards were answered | 


and thrown into the centre of the table or enough of 
the hardest ones were re-read to finish the round, 
blank cards or printed cards being paid out as 
counters. Then each contestant passed her little 
One member, 
who acted as leader, did the bookkeeping, for we 
kept a record of all that we won. The roll was 


| called from a tiny blank-book, and each player 








| our principal interest lies in the present. 





reported her winnings. The winner of each game 
haa her name, with the date, recorded on a special 
page of the little book under the heading ‘‘ Winners.’”’ 
No player answered out of turn. At the end of a 
fixed time —three months in our case—a report 
was given showing the whole number of cards each 
player had won and the percentage of each. The 
report also gave the names of winners of games and 
how many games each had won. 


m 


Select the Subjects with Care 


F COURSE, in arranging the cards an attempt 
should be made to keep the most important 
fact or facts concerning the person, place or thing in 
the foregrou.d, so that the least clever members may 
have an opportunity to do some of the work. Care 
must also be taken that too many cards are not pre- 
pared, and that the subjects selected for the evening 
are not above the heads of the club members. 

A pleasant finish to one of these club meetings 
would be the reading of some humorous selection by 
any member of the club whose voice is pleasant and 
clear. It is always well to send one’s audience 
away ina good humor. In selecting the reading be 
very careful that the selection is one that cannot 
offend in any way. So much that is intended to be 
humorous carries a sting that, while not poisonous 
to all, it is apt to be so tosome. Readings which 
make infirmities appear ridiculous, which touch 
upon the relations of capital and labor, which dis- 
cuss divorces, second marriages, stepmothers or 
temperance, are of a kind that should be avoided. 
There is a vast difference between the humor which 
makes all men and women laugh, and that which 
makes some men and women wince. 

Our Current Events Club steers clear of all per- 


sonalities, and so far as I know there has always | 


been entire harmony among the members. 


te 


A Club Without Fees, Fines or Dues 


@ hp club, too, has the merit of cheapness. There 
are no fees, no dues of any kind, nor any fines. 
We decided at the start not to have any prizes. 

We study the past, present and future, although 
The past 
we treat in the following manner: After the current 
events cards are given we use one of the published 
historical games. The cards are all read by one 
member, the rest answering in turn and winning 
cards as before. At the end the roll is again called 
and the number of cards won is recorded. 

We all take part all the time and every time; this 
is another popular feature. We do not have to 
await the finishing of an address or paper, but can 
break into discussion at any moment. And it is not 
only what the cards contain that is of value, but the 
discussion which is evoked, the points of view 
taken, and the many questions which grow out of 
the discussion which aid in making the club a most 
interesting and instructive one 

Six months’ practice will work wonders in the 
degree of ease and facility with which one can read 
the current magazines, periodicals and newspapers 
for names, affairs and questions to be utilized at 
the club meetings. 

It is the easiest matter to start and keep one of 
these clubs running. Any one may do so by merely 
inviting to her home ten or eleven friends and setting 
them to work at once. The hostess should prepare 
at least twenty cards on current events, and pur- 
chase at least one printed game. She should also 
provide herself with a dainty little blank-book in 
which to record the names of the winners. 
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buttons. 


away with hand spreading. 
the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. 


Our clever book, 


MERICAN 


| RAND: 
> qopse SHOE BRAND 


HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGERS have soft, elastic rolls of the finest Para rubber, 
which wring the thick and thin parts of the clothes equally dry, and do not break the 
They wear longer, wring drier and work better than any other wringer made. 


THE PATENT IMPROVED GUIDE BOARD spreads the clothes evenly and does 


Our name is on every roll, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


‘THE WRING OF SENSE,’’ and attractive novelty, ‘IT’S ALL IN THE RUBBER,’’ 
free on postal request 


Address Dept. 1, The American Wringer Company, 99 Chambers St., New York 







RINGER 


WRINGERS 


ss One Warranted 


The Good of a 
Wringer is in 
The Rubber of 
Its Rolls 





and every wringer has 


MILLIONS IN USE 























poses. 


Olomal Spirus 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, 
sim and clear as crystal. 

It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, 

coffee urns, etc. 

It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper 
in neatly labeled bottles. 
Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 





TRACE MARK 


sweet smelling 


chafing-dishes, tea and 


massage pur- 
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dinner time, any is 
\)? time is a good 


time to use 
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nN tl ‘They give a light 

that’s rich and bril- 

4 liant. No odor. 

Many styles. Sold J" 
every where. 
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Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether 















Always you have furnace, steam or hot 


. water apparatus; or whether 
it is new or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and 
no more expensive thana good clock, Sent 
on 80 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not satisfac- 
tory, return at ourexpense. Free booklet. 
Write to-day 

W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
ist Ave. and A. St. Minneapolis, Minn, 








. 7 It’s automatic 


EDDIN INVITATIONS 


Announcements 
$3.50 per hundred and up. Book Social Customs. 
Samples free. The Athertons, OSAGE, lowa 





BERRY BROTHERS (Limited), DETROIT 















is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 

Every bottle bears 
the label ** Johann Maria Farina, conenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz.’’ Imitations may /ovk identical, 


but cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.”’ 





Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 

















SAY that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle Chain 
Graphite and Graphitoleo 
used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or couster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum, 

Nothing will make your 
wheel run so easily. When 
not obtainable will send sam- 
ple for 10 cents. Don’t fail 
to try it. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 
Jersey City, N. J. 































can find 
them when 





and forget them when you’re dressed 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops. Hold securely. Make a 
filgt seam. Are favorites with all ladies “ value neatness 
and convenience. Ideal for plackets. 2 doz. eyes, 5 cts.; 
with hooks, 10 cts, White or black. At all stores or by mail. 
PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Children and Infants. Forty- eight page 
free catalogue with 48 life Photographs is worth 
sending for. NOVELTY KNITTING Co., 310 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Children’s Knit 
Night Drawers a specialty. 














Mannish Boot 


This Woman’s Lace Boot, Box 
Calf or Dongola, mannish in 
shape, wear and make, sizes 
2% to 8, widths D, E or EE, 
sent postpaid any where for $2. 
Equals any $3 boot. Money 
refunded if unsatisfactory. 
Catalogue with 150 illus- 
trations free. 


Dexter Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























PAGE-DAVIS 
Tet tele) & 


OF 
ADVERTISING 


enrolling with us. They are successful. 


week. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS —OuR GRADUATES ARE EARNING 
BIG SALARIES AS ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
What others are doing you certainly can do. 
years large concerns have been looking to us for graduates capable of earning $25 to $100 a 
TAUGHT THOROUGHLY BY MAIL. 
original school you hear so much about.’ 


They had no similar experience before 
For five 


Prospectus free on request. This is “the 
Page-Davis Co., Suite 7, 167 Adams, Chicago 
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"a"... FREE 
LADY sent , 


to seat four or six persons. Select for ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS 
each table a judge, who will distribute 
the cards and blanks. These judges 
hold the keys to the contests, so that 





A Progressive 
Literary Contest 
By Mary Hicks Bush 













































































i : they may be able to mark the players 
Devoted to Woman's work and recreation. S z 
Q thority in all departments . y “3 correctly. 
SS of Embroidery and Give each player a card attached to a piece of 
j= = Py - og — baby ribbon that may be fastened in the buttonhole. 
iff chet, Vatting, Knit- Upon these cards the number of points gained may 
ting, Cross Stitch, Oil and be written, punched with a ticket punch, or marked 
bene mig ro Rage with fancy wafers of different colors. The cards 
Suggestions for Furnishing, must be numbered to correspond with the tables, 
aa. A ished and as many number one cards provided as there are 
monthly. Established players at table number one, and so on. 
/™ 1887. Profusely illus- @ ' When the players are seated at the tables which 
ace 8 ia correspond in number with the number upon their 
i ; cards let the judges distribute blank paper and 
i} FREE pencils, also several copies of the questions com- 
i If you send us @2 at prised in the contests, among the players at their 
I once, we will send respective tables. 
H youu Fhe See A different contest must be prepared for each one 
mi year 1902, and, in of the tables. 
addition, will tend When everything is ready the hostess of the even- 
7 aus your ae ing should tap a bell for * silence,’”? and announce 
scription is re- that ten minutes will be given for each contest ; that 








] 





\ ceived to Januar a . ‘ = 

im 1, 1902. * y oS Se Se Oe 6 Se See oe Ss Se ee : T his Doily of finest linen, stamped with the most cogne designs ever 
For 10 Cents acethanes aah aie i ealianes os ae eee ee ne -* ¥ shown in this country, ready to work, with full instructions and 
si ci aaeal amesiiaan: judges are to collect ‘ion Guna ob Chale respective pattern in colors, showing the exact effect of every thread so that the most unpracticed 

Ip cilla Needlework tables and mark on each player’s card the number of can work it perfectly. Our system is a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple 

Bf Book for 1902, con. points made. The system of masking on talinains plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. 

wining, Lesens te ey be Pe pes a. iar sens ig ye Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 

Stk Rabessery. answered questions correctly, and the totals are | each. Catalogue of 34 designs sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer (deliv- 


trated. Alsoasam- 
ple copy of the 
Modern Priscilla. 
Sample copy sent 
on receipt of names 
and addresses of 3 
{) friends interested in 
{ The Priscilla. Send 
for free instructions, 
‘i. terms and sample copy. 
The Modern Priscilla 
Hj} 112 Boylston St., Boston 
Vy — 


Y; Mas. 


+ ‘ 6k cso ery and all being free) we make but one fair condition, viz.:—that you promise to ask 
summed up at the end of the game. for and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs. 


|| Address The Richardson Silk Co., Dept. C, 180 to 184 Adams St., Chicago 


NOT E.—The Richardson's Silks in competition with all the world yore euentet the Gesnd Prize at the Paris Rapesttion, 

’ Te i ae F together with three Special Gold Medals for Em|roidery Silks and other {tems in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over 

D' RING the progress of the game there must be other American silks that we claim superiority. Richardson's Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any 
no talking nor any questions asked. At the other silks in the world. Americans everywhere give us due credit for this international achievement. 

third tap of the bell the players at table number one 

go to table number two, and so on, those at the last 


table moving up to table number one. This pro- 


i! cs 


How the Players Progress 






























EES — — gression continues until all the players have had STRAIGHT 5 . -c : 
their opportunity to answer all the questions in the FRONT ‘ | ADIES who prefer to wear a corset waist 
$ 00 Worth contests. At each change blank paper is distributed, EFFECT , a: 
° 


tests. change blan but wish to conform to the present mode, 
and a bell rung as in the first instance. a : . P 2ed ji i 
When the round has been completed the points are : ‘ ' will find just what they need in the G-D Chicago 


counted and the prizes awarded. A popular book Waist. here illustrated. It gives the 
makes an excellent first prize; a box of candy in the , 


shape of a book, asecond ; anda ‘‘ Primer,’’ a third. 


Some suggestions for the different contests are ee” ~~ y 
given below. The examples outlined may be con- SS ‘ \ { tf al t ront ect 
tinued indefinitely. , vi 


of Music 


For 10 Cts 










these selections are copyrighted, and cannot 
be bought in any music store for less than 
one dollar. All we require is that you send 
your name and address—and ten cents in 
stumps for postage and wrapping. 


To Pianists, | an a Sia 
S : | CONTEST No. 1 ; : ™ and still combines with it the comfort and ease for 
tudents or Singers | POONA 
| Illustrating popular books : uA } which G-D Chicago Waists are famous. 
To make you familiar with the Standard | pam ¥ 
Musical Association and its object (which is Have the following pictures sketched upon 
to supply music at the lowest possible price), 
we will send four musical compositions to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. ‘Three of 
| 


nN 


small squares of cardboard: } CHICAGO 
QUESTION KEY fi, j 
1. A girl with her head | oe ‘ 
turned around, ** Looking Backward.” 
. Some chicks just com- / Hy | 


ing outoftheirshells. ‘‘ The Innocents Abroad.”’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


: , , 3. A burnt-out candle. ‘ The Light that Failed.” m ali | are made in a great variety of styles either with 
Mention this magazine when writing. 4 >i res or i yi y ” \ N | ; ’ 
4. Two hemispheres. Phe Wide, Wide World. \ . e 
The Standard Musical Association | 5: A short man in cler- | fie or without straps over shoulders, to suit every 
ical dress. ‘* The Little Minister.’ { ‘we ; ° ° 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 6. Kate Greenaway Girl. “‘ An Old-Fashioned Girl.” corset-waist need of American women. 


CONTEST No, 2 








































































If your dealer cannot supply you, 
KEEP Synonyms for names of literary men 7 ite di t 
y wri irec 
KEY Ct i 
>) TAB | 1, Severe. Sterne. G-D cago Waist, 
| ON SOUR HEALTH i | i pos Hace Mo Puce $122. GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago 
y i 3. Sombre. ack, Price a . 
=| by using a Fever Thermom- f[ 4. Jeweler. Goldsmith. Style 340. z g' 
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. None knew thee but to love thee. 
. Handsome is that handsome does. 
. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. The ways of preparing Libby’s ready- 
to-serve foods, retain all the natural juices, Made from finest 
and render them peculiarly good and quality of 
human hair. 
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66 Brick & Comb’n Houses, 1.00 | 150 GEM Ironing Machine 
> Heated by gas or gasoline — 
Y 1% cents per hour. 10 hours’ 

work in 1 hour. Especially 
designed for families and hotels, 
Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet, “* Modern Methods in 
Ironing.” 
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Years a Stammerer’’ 
Dr. $. B. Winston, of Valley Seminary, Waynesboro, 
Va., writes: “J was a severe stammerer from my youth. 
I have been cured six years, by Dr. E. S. Johnston, after 
Stammering 50 years."" Write at once for 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERKS 
1083, 1043 Spring Garden St. and 517 N. H1th St., Phila. 
EpwWIn S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President. 
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She had, however, “‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes”’ and “ Great moderate cost homes monthly, and a wealth of information on 
Expectations.’”’ Among her admirers were “ Richard decorating, furnishing; Ingle-Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 
Carvel,” “John Halifax,” and “ The Little Minister.” | Home Grounds, etc. 10¢ Copy — All News-Stands, Per Year, $1.00, 
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ADDS ZEST 
AND FLAVOR 
7O EVERY 
DISH 


Soups 


ARMOUR’S 

EXTRACT OF BEEF 

is the best of all ‘‘stocks.’’ 

You cannot help but make 

good soup with it. Always 

ready —will never spoil. It 

gives flavor, body, and a tempting 
appearance. 


For Entrées 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF aids in retaining 
the natural flavor of the 
dish. It gives a rich 
and toothsome appear- 
ance, especially useful 
where the dish is made 
from cold meats, etc. 


For Vegetables 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF gives a zest and 
piquant flavor to be ob- 
tained in no other way. 
Try it on all vege- 
tables served in 
their own liquor 
or with a 
sauce. 
For 
Sauces and 
Gravies 
ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF gives to watery- 
looking, unpalatable sauces 
and gravies arich appearance 
and a delicious flavor. Any 
one can use it. It is sur- 
prising how a small 
amount changes an 
unattractive dish. 


For Salads 


To temptingly dress a salad is within 
the reach of every one if ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF is used. With 
few exceptions, every dressing is 
improved by its use. It’s no 
trouble to use. 


For 
Beef Tea 


An old-time standby, by 

a new and improved 

method. It quiets the nerves 

and aids the digesticu; is a 
necessity to the invalid and convales- 
cent, and a luxury for every one to 
drive away the chill of Fall nights. 
It’s always good if made with 
ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef. 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 





“CULINARY WRINKLES” 


Tells how to use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. Sent postpaid on request. 
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| fully before beginning. 


| everything for its proper purpose. 
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Questions of interest to houscheepers will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Weights and Measures 

In all forms of cooking measure everything care- 
A half-pint measuring-cup 
may be purchased at any store, and is the standard 
measure for all receipts given in this country. 

Flour, sugar and butter, in receipts calling for 
tablespoonfuls, should be measured rounding, as 
they mean a given weight. 

A rounding tablespoonful of flour weighs half an 


| ounce. 


A rounding tablespoonful of butter weighs an 
ounce. 

Four saltspoonfuls make one teaspoonful. 

Four teaspoonfuls make a tablespoonful. 

Four tablespoonfuls make one gill. 

Two gills, one cup or half a pint. 

Two pints, one quart. 

A rounding tablespoonful of butter or other solid 
fat, one ounce. 

A cupful of butter, half a pound. 

A cupful of flour, a quarter of a pound. 

A cupful of granulated sugar, half a pound. 

A cupful and a quarter of powdered sugar, half a 
pound, 

A pint of liquid, as a rule, one pound. 

A pint of finely chopped packed meat, one pound. 

A saltspoonful of pepper is a good measure for a 
pint of liquid. 


EKconomizing Time 
It is not that it takes so long to scour a teaspoon 
or a few saucepans, but all the moments put to- 
gether make hours, and this makes kitchen work 
drudgery. If each day finishes that day’s work the 
drudgery is removed, and it is not difficult for a 
woman to do her own work and have hours of leisure. 
Have regular days for each kind of work. Keep 


everything in its proper place, which should be a 


convenient one. Don’t go to the garret or to the 
cellar every few minutes for articles that may be 
kept close at hand. Remember that no matter how 
great the hurry, it requires no more time to put 


things back in their proper places at once than to 


| stand them down haphazard to be straightened 


out later. Work rapidly, but never hurry. Use 
Do not strain 
bouillon or soup through your finest napkins. 
Keep cheesecloth at hand for this purpose; it is 
better and saves money. 


Kitchen Conveniences 

Have drawers made in your kitchen tables in 
which to keep knives, forks, trussing needles, 
wooden spoons and forks. The drawers may be 
made in compartments so that these things may be 
kept in order and in convenient places. 

Three or four wall pockets, either in the pantry 
or on the pantry door, are convenient for the hold 
ing of paper, twine, scissors, cheesecloth and 
materials that are needed constantly. 

By the side of the range place a bracket sufficiently 
large to hold a dredging-box of flour, one of salt, 
another of pepper, a bottle of kitchen bouquet 
and other seasonings necessary for meats and sauces. 

Baking powder, cocoa and cracker boxes may be 
painted and lettered and used for holding dry 
groceries, such as coffee, tea, spices, and so forth. 
Glass jars are convenient but easily broken. 


Some Suggestions 

Season with salt and pepper sparingly; remember 
they destroy every other flavor, as well as your own 
taste. 

A tablespoonful or two of jelly left over may be 
put aside and used as a garnish for floating island. 

Never melt butter before you beat it to a cream. 
It may be slightly softened, but must not be oily. 

Never beat butter, sugar and eggs in a tin basin. 
The scouring during the beating brightens the 
bowl, but darkens the sugar. Use either a granite, 
iron or wooden bowl with a wooden paddle. 

To make good tea and coffee the water should be 
taken at the first bubble. Remember, continued 
boiling causes the water to part with its gases and 
become flat. This is the cause of much bad tea 
and coffee. 

The teakettle should be washed every morning 
the same as any other utensil. If allowed to remain 
unclean materials will collect on the inside, making 
the water impure and taking longer for boiling. 

A spatula is a limber knife, also called a pallet 
knife, used by housekeepers for the cleaning of 
bowls and utensils. It saves its price in a short 
time in saving materials. 

Pour a solution of caustic soda, boiling hot, down 
your drain once a week. This prevents the drain 
from becoming clogged with grease, and saves a 
plumber’s bill every now and then. 


A Few Don'ts 

Don’t put saucepans away until they are thor- 
oughly dry. 

Don’t allow grease to burn on the outside of your 
frying-pan. Wash it every time it is used. 

Don’t allow the dishcloth to remain wet from day 
today. It will sour and become musty. 

Don’t throw or drain vegetables into the sink 
Small particles will go through the sieve and lodge 
in the trap, and necessitate calling in a plumber. 

Don’t allow ashes to accumulate underneath the 
fire grate. See that they are taken up every morning. 

Don’t keep the drafts open when you are not 
using the fire. It not only burns away the coal, but 
ruins the firebrick as well. 

Don’t stand brooms in the corner resting on their 
broom ends. Hang them up by the handles, or turn 
them upside down. 

Don’t throw away pieces of bread. Put them 
aside, and dry or roll and save for scalloping or 
crumbing. ‘They will dry at the mouth of the oven 
door while you are washing the breakfast dishes. 
They may be put aside in a box and rolled at the 
end of the week. It will take less time than rolling 
a few each day. 

Don’t keep flour in the cellar or in a damp place. 
Keep it in bins, if possible, in the kitchen. Tin 
bins can be purchased to put up on the wall, with a 
sort of crank or sieve at the bottom. This prevents 
the mites and also the mice from getting into the 
flour. 

Don’t wrap bread in cloth, either cotton or linen, 
and put it into the bread-box. Allow it to get 
perfectly cold and then put it into the box, which 
should be dry and clean. 

Don’t beat eggs until dry and fine. Beat them 
moderately stiff. If beaten till dry they break when 
stirred into a heavy mixture. 


Miscellaneous Information for All 


Consommeé is a clear, rich soup made from veal and 
beef. It will not form a jelly when cold. 


Bouillon is a clear, light soup made from beef 
alone, served in cups for luncheon. It will not 
jelly when cold. 


To Scald Milk. Simply put the milk in a pan and 
stand it in another of hot water; or you may put it 
in the upper part of the double boiler and stand it 
in the lower part, which should contain boiling 
water. As soon as a little skin is seen covering the 
top of the milk it is scalded. 


Substitutes for Meat. During the summer and fall 
such things as eggplant, panned or baked tomatoes 
and corn oysters may be served in the place of meat. 
They do not contain the same amount of nitrogen 
as meat, but this may be made up by taking a milk 
dessert, or a dessert made from eggs and milk. 


Mixing Cake. In mixing cake or such materials 
never use your hands where a spoon will answer. 
The hand melts the butter and is not so cleanly. 
Keeping your hands out of materials will keep 
them in better order, and also save time. A careful 
cook will get a whole meal without soiling her hands. 


To Clarify Fat. Remember every penny saved is 
two pennies earned. A careful cook seldom buys 
lard. She saves all the skimmings from soups, the 
trimmings from steaks, and the extra drippings 
from roasts, and puts them aside. They are then 
clarified, and turned into the frying-pan to use for 
frying purposes. 


Panning. In warm weather, where space is small, 
and a flat-top gas stove becomes a necessity, and 
broiling is impossible, a beefsteak may be panned. 
Never fry meat. Heat the pan very hot; put in the 
steak; turn it from side to side until thoroughly 
seared; then cook slowly for five minutes on one 
side; turn and cook for five minutes on the other 
if the steak isan inch thick. A thin steak will cook 
in five minutes. Thin steaks, however, are hardly 
worth buying. 


Washing Jelly-Bags. Never allow your jelly-bags, 
pastry-bags, pudding-cloths or soup-strainers to get 
dry before washing. Immediately after using throw 
them into warm water, then at your leisure wash 
them through several waters, rinse thoroughly and 
hangout todry. Donotusesoap. Borax ora little 
soda is better. 


Discoloration of Silver. Egg always discolors silver, 
as the sulphur forms a combination with the silver; 
consequently, the silver must be scoured if wanted 
perfectly bright. However, it may be rubbed with 
salt, which will remove the black. Bone or pearl 
spoons are best for eggs, and this removes the 
necessity of constant scouring. 


To Make a Pastry-Bag take a square of unbleached 
drill, fold it three-cornered, fasten it down one side, 
hem the top, cut off a little end at the bottom of the 
bag sufficiently large to hold your pastry tube; hem 
this. After it has been washed and scalded it is 
ready to use. The tube may be changed for either 
plain or star, according to the use. 


Preserving Orange Peel. The skins from oranges 
may be cut into shreds, boiled in water until they 
are tender, then boiled in a thick syrup, dried and 
rolled in sugar and put aside for flavoring cakes, 
mincemeat and things of that kind in winter. This 
will save the purchase of dried orange peel, and 
costs but very little. 


Soup-Making. Stock is a clear, rich soup made 
from the shin of beef and water; is served as a dinner 
soup mixed with vegetables; forms a portion of 
cream soups, and is the general foundation of all 
soups. It forms a perfectly clear, solid jelly when 
cold. An economical housekeeper always has on 
hand a good supply of stock without the outlay of 
a single cent. For this purpose save all bones, 
ends of steaks and bits of meat that are unsightly 
for table use. Save the water in which rice has been 
boiled, and also onions; add it to the soup stock, or 
add the rice water to a cream soup for next day’s 
dinner. 











Never Boil Coffee 


because the delicious aroma escapes into 
the air and you drink only the bitter part. 
There is a right way and that is the easy 
way to make good coffee, but, you must 
have good coffee to begin with. 


Kin=Hee 
Coffee=Pot 


only in 1-lb. air-tight cans — for your protection 


is blended and roasted by an expert of 35 
vears’ experience. Essential oils are all re- 
tained —treated to make the drink free from 
bitter. It should be pulverized as fine as 
flour. Requires one-third less coffee and only 
one minute, in the Kin-Hee Coffee Pot, to 
make the best coffee ever made. 


The Kin-Hee Coffee Pot 


is atriumph of genius. It is unlike other Coffee Pots. 
If you can boil water you can in one minute make 
Coffee in it fit foraking. By actual test it costs only 
seven-tenths of a cent per cup. 
It is, therefore, the best to 
drink and the least expensive. 






Demonstrated at 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


This shows the coffee pot upside 
down, the top filled with boiling 
water and coffee submerged. It 
stands for one minute, straining 
cloth is put on, then the bottom, 
Then the entire pot is turned 
right side up and the coffee is 
ready toserve. A child can do it. 
Pi . uted May 22, 1900. 
your grocer hasn't them we will 
Sold by G irocers | a yon one who has; or we will 
send you direct, prepaid, 3 pounds (whole, ground or pulverized 
coffee for @1. 20; or will send you a two-quart (enough for 10 
cups) ;Janished tin coffee pot, @1.25, or nickel $1.50; ex- 
press prepaid anywhere in the U.S. or Canada, Pot also made 
in 1 and 3-quart sizes. To insure success the first time use 
Kin-Hee pulverized coffee with it. 
Special If you get your grocer to send us a trial order for 
six coffee pots, we will give you one free or three 
Offer pounds of coffee if you have the coffee pot. * COFFEE 
AND CAKES,” by the foremost cvoking authority, 
contains many choice recipes, sent free for your grocer’s address. 


Jas. Heekin & Co., 1; Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada, 


The Eby, Blain Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





Saves Steps A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


holds at your fingers’ ends 
everything used to prepare a meal. Does away 
with tiresome walking around a hot kitchen, 
greatly reduces the time spent there. Gives 
time and strength for otherthings. A compact, 
convenient, and handsome piece of furniture. 


We make many different kinds of kitchen cabinets, 
sewing tables, etc., shown in our new catalog, free. 


HOOSIER MFG, 00., 14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 








$19.75 


se Your 
usce i Money Back 


If this Buffet is s 
~~. not as described. 
~ For . ° ; ® 
We ship this Buffet, freight 


prepaid to the Mississippi 


— Points west on equal basis 
Buffet of quarter-sawed oak, hand 
carved, highly polished, swell 
front, beveled mirror 30x18 inches 
48 inches long, 24 inches deep, 80% inches high. Retail 
price, $40 —$20.25 saved buying of the maker. 

General Catalogue No. 99 contains thousands of similar 
bargains in Liverything to Eat, Use and Wear; has pod pa 
size 10% x ld inches; contains 13,000 illustrations, quotes « 
over 150,000 articles. Each copy costs $1.25; is sent for 10 
cents, which 10 cents you deduct from first order of $1. 

Our Free Lithographed Book shows the “Famous Mary- 
land” Carpets, Wall Paper, Rugs, Draperies, Sewing 
Machines, Blankets, Comforts, Framed Pictures, etc. Car- 
pets sewed free, lining furnished without charge, and freight 
pald on the above. 

Why pay retail prices for anything? Which book do you 
want? Address all orders oad letters exactly this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 




















i 7 ihn 
10 Ninos 


In forty-eight color tints 

and white, give greatest range of choice. 

Guaranteed 5 years. Book on paint /ree. 

PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and pure 
Granulated “iy@s 
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CHERRIES Your Grocer has All Varieties 


Cherry, Pineapple, 
Strawberry, Peach, Etc. 


Our handsome booklet ‘‘ THE Spice or 
LirE’’ will give you an idea of the HEINz 
Way of perfectly preparing food. Sent 
upon request. 


H.J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SIZES, $"s5"0" 


WEIGHT 28 “a ', Lbs, 


A Practical Combination Table 


For Billiards, Pool, Ten-Pins, Balletto, etc.—set on any home table and 
quickly adjusted, or on our folding table frame — easily placed out of the 
way in closet or hall—strongly made, can never warp, richly finished in 
red birch or mahogany, best green broadcloth cover, patent indestructible 
cushions, finest quality balls and cues. All accessories /reé. Widely used 
by Clergymen and Y. M. C. Associations — provides mental and physical 
recreation — no other such fascinating home entertainment for your family 
and friends. Sent on trial. See our Bradstreet rating. 


Write for addresses of local agents. Description and Colored Plates Free, 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 125 FREE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 277 BROADWAY 
Also Largest Manufacturers Fink Wire INSECT SCREENS, Write for Screen Catalog F. 


































We 
Employ 
One 

Agent 


in every locality 

to show Fashion 

Plates and Samples and take orders for our goods. 
Write for special circular about this. 








The Most Perfect 


in style, finish, fit, work- 
manship and materials. 


Stevens Fall Catalogue 


NOW READY. EVERY WOMAN WANTS IT. 


More than one million women watch wee this announcement and write us as soon as they see it. 
It is the only catalogue published that contains just what you want. It is the catalogue that sells 
more ladies’ fine C loaks, Suits and Furs than all other catalogues combined. The cause of this 
most wonderful business lies within the garments themselves. Wear one Stevens’ garment and 
you will understand why the army of women, who will have no other, grows so rapidly. 


The Catalogue is Free. Write for it To-Day. 


We prepay express charges everywhere and guarantee very best values in America, which means 
about half the usual prices asked in many localities. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 State Street, Chicago 
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THE NAME 


COLGATE & CO. 


Toilet and Shaving Soaps, 
Perfumes, Sachets, Toilet 
Waters, Dental and 
Talc Powders 


corresponds to 


THE STERLING marx 


ON SILVER. 


SK your dealer to show you our Handkerchief Extracts, Cashmere Bouquet, La France Rose, Monad Violet, Italian 
Violet and Caprice in half-ounce, one-ounce and two-ounce bottles (one of these odors is sure to please you); 
our Violet Toilet Water with sprinklers tastefully covered with baudruche (an entirely new idea, just out); our 

latest floral Sachet envelopes, our Antiseptic Dental Powder, endorsed by the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery and the 
New York Dental School; our Violet Talc Powder, used by the leading New York hospitals, and our Toilet Soaps, which, 
for quality and perfume, are unsurpassed. Familiarize yourself with our superior toilet articles, a few of which are 

- illustrated above, and put them on your shopping list. 
Our large business both at home and abroad has been secured by furnishing superior quality at reasonable prices. 


We are the oldest and largest American makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes, were established in 1806 and received the 
Paris 1900 Grand Prize. 


























